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How This Book 
Came To Be 


Any book (that is, any good book, and we hope this is a good 
book) has a reason for being. This is the story of how this book 
came to be. 


The Story Behind the Story 


This book deals with the problems and anxieties of children 
and youth. Come to think of it, children’s problems aren’t so 
different from ours, are they? Children worry about being loved 
and what will happen next. We worry about these things, too. 
We use different words, maybe, such as marriage and divorce, 
what our money will buy, or whether Junior will be drafted. 

And, come to think again, maybe the problems faced by each 
individual aren’t so different from those of society—security, infla- 
tion, war or peace. 

Children today are growing up in an anxious age, an age which 
is anxious for all of us. 

Recognizing this, the Executive Committee of ASCD commis- 
sioned a committee to examine the situation. The committee’s 
first finding is that today there is no one anxious age, only 
anxious ages. All of us, of all ages, are anxious about the times 
in which we live, yesterday, today and particularly tomorrow. 

All of us, of all ages, are anxious, but those special ticks of time 
we label childhood and youth, are periods of special anxiety. 

The anxieties (or problems, if you will) of children and youth 
today show symptoms which we may term “immature” or ‘‘ado- 
lescent.” But are they merely that? Are they not, rather, the 
symptoms of our times shown most clearly in the behavior of our 
youth? 


A Wider Frame of Understanding 


If the answer to this question bears even a weighting of “yes” 
(though not complete) it implies that we, the adults who try to 
influence the behavior of children and youth, must learn to 
operate in a much wider frame of understanding than is. usual 
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for us as educators, social workers, psychiatrists and others who 
work with young people. Our society as it has become more 
complex has become more specialized. We need specialists. But 
the more we have specialists, the more the specialists need to get 
together to share their knowledge. 

We have many things in common—educators, social workers, 
psychiatrists, group workers and all others who try to create better 
lives for boys and girls. Let’s recognize, though, that we have 
much to learn about how much we have to learn from each other. 


An Idea Is Initiated 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of ASCD, the idea 
was proposed that a yearbook committee be appointed which not 
only supported the interdisciplinary approach to problem solu- 
tion but, further, practiced this type of cooperation. It was sug- 
gested that the people involved in the yearbook production rep- 
resent various disciplines. 

A committee of educators undertook the task of implementing 
the ideas suggested. hese educators are listed on prior pages. 

The members of the committee were chosen from one geo- 
graphic area in order to facilitate planning, but with the under- 
standing that writing responsibilities would be widely distributed. 
This distribution of responsibilities can be seen in the listing of 
“teams” per section as indicated on prior pages. 


The Committee's Work 
The Yearbook Committee met a number of times and con- 
sidered several possibilities, and decided on the following plan: 


1. To develop an outline of problems of children and youth in 
our culture as we saw them (and to the solution of which 
problems various disciplines may contribute) . 

2. To submit this outline to consultants representing various 
disciplines. 

3. To submit the revised outline to educators in various sections 
of the country, each working with an interdisciplinary team 
in his area, to develop a section of the outline. 

4. To prepare a report of the thinking of the various teams. 


To underline the importance of the interdisciplinary approach 
to the solution of social problems, OTTO KLINEBERG, professor of 
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psychology, Columbia University and formerly acting head, De- 
partment of Social Sciences, UNESCO, was asked to comment on 
this matter. His statement introduces this volume. 
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Interdisciplinary Cooperation 


There has been much talk in recent years about the need for 
closer cooperation among the various disciplines, and for over- 
coming the artificial barriers between fields of study that call for 
integration. These barriers can be understood in the light of 
increased specialization; the tremendous accumulation of data 
which makes it difficult, if not impossible, to know even one 
discipline really well; the demands of curriculum construction; 
the relatively rigid requirements for a “degree,” etc. In this case, 
however, to understand is not necessarily to forgive, or even to 
accept. The call has gone out to break down the barriers. 

In general, the emphasis on interdisciplinary cooperation was 
warmly welcomed; most people nodded their heads in a fervent 
“Amen!” Hopes were high that a new era had been ushered 
into the development of science, and into practice based on the 
best in science. Some of these hopes remain, but tempered now 
and then by scepticism, and here and there by disillusionment. 
This, too, is not difficult to understand. Interdisciplinary coopera- 
tion is desirable, even necessary; on that everyone is pretty much 
in agreement. How can it be brought about? One is reminded 
of the old saw about the weather: everybody talks about it but 
nobody does anything about it. 

Perhaps the hopes were too high. Certainly the difficulties 
were not, at the outset, sufficiently well realized. It would be a 
great mistake, however, to conclude that nothing has been done, 
or that the task is impossible. After all, we are doing something 
even about the weather, and all the talk about interdisciplinary 
cooperation has not been without consequence. In the so-called 
‘Area Studies” organized at many American universities, scholars 
of many different scientific backgrounds—anthropology, sociology, 
history, economics, political science, psychology, and others—are 
pooling their information and their techniques with the goal of un- 
derstanding a particular part of the world. The World Federation 
for Mental Health has established an Interprofessional Advisory 
Committee, which includes psychiatrists, psychologists, anthro- 
pologists, educators, social workers, and others, and its member 
societies all over the world represent many different disciplines. 
A number of universities have set up interdepartmental seminars 
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at which scientists with widely different training study together 
the similarities and differences in their research techniques, or 
join forces in the attempt to illuminate a problem at the border- 
line of their various disciplines. The better Schools of Social 
Work are demanding of their students some basic training in a 
number of related areas, particularly psychiatry, psychology, soci- 
ology, economics and anthropology. Many other examples could 
be given; I have cited a few with which I happen personally to 
be acquainted. 

Here and there individuals have been able to make a synthesis 
of more than one discipline in their own scientific work. John 
Dollard is credited with saying that the only real interdisciplinary 
cooperation occurs when there are two skills within one 
skull! This may be true, but it is not easy to achieve. As the 
sciences continue to accumulate data and extend their techniques, 
it will become even more difficult to satisfy Dollard’s demands in 
the future. One may sigh nostalgically for the “good old days” 
when there was only one mother-science, philosophy, and when a 
diligent scholar could hope to encompass a fair share of the 
world’s knowledge. Those days have gone forever; there can be 
no Oedipal return to the mother-discipline. 

Nor is it sufficient to have the kind of cooperation between 
two scientists in which each one takes the other’s word for what 
is known in his own specialty. It has been said that anthro- 
pologists use the word “race” because they think the geneticists 
know what it means, and that geneticists use it because they think 
the anthropologists know what it means. This is undoubtedly an 
exaggeration, but in part at least it suggests what may happen 
when interdisciplinary contact is superficial and incomplete. It 
is integration which is needed, not contact alone. 

This brings me to the last point I wish to make. If we turn 
our interest to problems and away from disciplines, the coopera- 
tion we need will, I think, be achieved much more fully. If we 
are concerned with “race” or “international conflict” or “parent- 
child relations” we will more easily bring to bear the relevant 
viewpoints than if we discuss the cooperation between science x 
and science y. In any case, there can never be cooperation between 
sciences, but only between individuals. Some anthropologists 
will be able to work with some psychologists on a problem which 
concerns them jointly. Interdisciplinary cooperation must be 
oriented to problems, and to people. 
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This raises a particularly important problem for the educator. 
The lines of demarcation between disciplines make it difficult 
for a student who is interested in a problem-area to get the kind 
of training he requires from scholars in many different disciplines 
who have something of value to say to him concerning that 
problem-area. Such a student may wander around a university 
campus, as it is presently constituted, vainly seeking the kind of 
integrated program which he requires. There is a challenge here 
for all who are interested in making education fit the needs of 
an interdisciplinary program. 

The interest of students of education in the interdisciplinary 
approach is amply illustrated by the valuable contributions which 
follow. I am honored by the invitation to write a few introduc- 
tory remarks to this volume. 


OTTO KLINEBERG 
Professor of Psychology, Columbia University 
Executive Secretary, Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues; formerly Acting 
Head, Department of Social Sciences, and 
Director of the Tensions Project, Unesco 


From the Association 


GrowinG UP In AN Anxious AGE, the ASCD 1952 Yearbook, 
makes a most timely appearance. In view of the increasing ten- 
sions and stresses of the present age, school people should use 
every available means to lessen the effects of such impacts upon 
children and youth and to give them the security and support 
they must have for developing competency to deal more ade- 
quately with the world they face. 


Need for an interdisciplinary approach to solution of problems 
in education has been increasingly recognized in recent years. 
This volume represents the sustained and cooperative effort of 
a number of specialists: educators, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
social anthropologists, sociologists, pediatricians, mental hygien- 
ists, economists, social workers, guidance specialists and others. 
Each specialist contributes from a rich knowledge of his own 
particular area. Yet the focus throughout the book is upon 
meeting more adequately the needs of boys and girls, children 
and youth, in our world of anxiety and of opportunity. 


In accepting this yearbook, the Executive Committee of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 
expresses its gratitude to RUTH CUNNINGHAM, chairman, and to the 
four other members of the 1952 Yearbook Committee. Especial 
appreciation is due the chairmen and members of the Regional 
Teams for their preparation of the major sections of this book. 
Grateful acknowledgment is made also to the many other persons 
whose experience and skill have counted tellingly in the making 
of this book. 


The ASCD Executive Committee is proud to accept this 1952 
Yearbook and to commend to all its readers the principles of 
interdisciplinary cooperation which are implicit in its pages. 


GLADYS L. POTTER, President 
For the Executive Committee 
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SECTION | 


Living ina 


Confused World 


This section concerns young people, the times in 
which they live and the anxious world which they 
have not made but which nevertheless they inherit. 


What are signs of the anxiety of our age? Inter- 
national tension; the armaments race; fear of unimagi- 
nable destruction; the disturbing rise of inflation; 
understaffed and overcrowded schools; organized 
attacks upon public education; pressures and adjust- 
ments within our own society. These and other stresses 
play upon boys and girls, upon youth and adults. 


Democracy’s way of life is on trial in our homes, in 
our schools, in our communities, in all free nations. 
Democracy is on trial today in the near and the far 
places of earth. 


We have for use in these days of trial all the 
strength and the promise that democracy has given us 
from earlier days. We know how to help the indiwwid- 
ual to help himself; to work with others in identifying 
common needs and in finding ways of meeting these 
needs; to share in the making of decisions by which 
he will be affected. 


The times are anxious, for the verdict may be final. 











CHAPTER ONE 


Meeting the Hazards 
of Our Time 


These are confusing times. The daily headlines, evidences of 
fear and anxiety in high places, fill us with these same feelings of 
fear and anxiety. Their large black banners of war, famine, 
strikes, loyalty oaths, traitors, mobilization, civilian defense, A- 
bomb experiments, debates on aid to Europe, price controls 
and taxes multiply this confusion. Surrounded by radio pro- 
grams and television shows on which these problems are con- 
tinuously being discussed, often passionately and pessimistically, 
is it any wonder that children and youth, too, reflect the fears 
and anxieties of the adult world? 

Parents are confused, teachers perplexed, congressmen and 
statesmen disagree, and military personnel argue as to the size 
of the armed forces and the speed of mobilization. Authority is 
being questioned, old modes of life are being displaced by new 
and unfamiliar ones, and the world is on our doorstep. We have 
no authority to which we can turn for the security and order we 
so much desire. We have only ourselves. 


Ours Is a Hazardous World 


From the scare headlines and panic-stricken orators and writers, 
one is likely to draw the conclusion that civilization is facing a 
crisis such as it never faced before, that war is inevitable, that 
western culture as we know it is doomed, that no people were 
ever faced with such momentous decisions, and that the world was 
never in such a mess as it is today. Yet the world has lived through 
perilous times before; long periods when war was an almost daily 





















LIVING IN A CONFUSED WORLD 


occurrence and only a “Truce of God” forbade fighting on reli- 
gious holidays and certain days of the week. Wars, no matter 
what the weapon, have always brought poverty, pestilence and 
death. Charles XII, that “madman of the north,” reduced Sweden 
at the opening of the eighteenth century to a third-rate power 
with his wars, and laid waste great sections of Poland, Russia 
and Saxony with his orders to “slay, burn and destroy.” His motto, 
“better that the innocent suffer than that the guilty escape,” 
sounds like the words of modern “madmen” and even of those 
not so mad by our standards. Our history books tell us that the 
Thirty Years’ War reduced the population of Germany by two- 
thirds—‘“‘from over sixteen to under six million.’” Furthermore, 
“the misery of those who survived was piteous in the extreme. 
Five-sixths of the villages in the empire had been destroyed. We 
read of one in the Palatinate that in two years had been plundered 
eight times. In Saxony, packs of wolves roamed about, for in 
the north quite one-third of the land had gone out of cultiva- 
tion...” Threats of invasions have struck fear to the hearts 
of many other peoples throughout the long history of the world 
—the Athenians during the Persian Wars, the Romans from the 
Carthaginians, the British in 1802 and 1803 when Napoleon built 
landing barges and gathered troops along the English Channel, 
the Americans in 1814 when fear of British invasion led to 
the writing of the Star Spangled Banner.'' Vannevar Bush says 
in the last chapter of Modern Arms and Free Men: 

It has always been a hazardous world, beset by the perils of harsh 
nature and the greater perils of harsh men. Ambition and cunning 
and the ignorance of multitudes have created rigid systems that have 
suppressed all liberties, and from these, men have broken away into 
freedom at times, have become confused in their councils, and have 
again succumbed. This time there is hope, for free men have at last 
created a democracy more effective, as long as it retains its hallmark, 
than any dictatorship can ever be in dealing with the intricacies of 
civilization.” 


Ours Is a Hopeful World 


Democracy provides our hope and our challenge. With its 
release of creative energies on the part of free men it has built 
a culture superior to that of yesterday. Few of us, even if we 
could, would change places with our ancestors or would like to 


! Columbia Encyclopedia, Second edition, 1950. 
? Bush, Vannevar. Modern Arms and Free Men. By permission of Simon and 
Schuster, Publishers. Copyright 1949, by the Trustees of the Vannevar Bush Trust. 
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return to the good old days of our grandparents. It is well, when 
confronted with doubts and fears about the present and the future, 
to take stock of the advantages of living in the middle decade of 
the twentieth century in the United States of America. Even a 
partial list of the achievements of the past hundred years is 
impressive, a reminder of what can be accomplished by free men, 
and a promise of greater achievements to come if democracy is 
perpetuated and further extended: 


Science has conquered infectious disease and no longer need 
we fear that epidemics can wipe out large segments of people as 
with the Black Plague. 

Our span of life has increased so that the average life expect- 
ancy today is sixty-nine years. 

The working week has shrunk from 14 hours a day, six days a 
week in 1850, to 8 hours a day, five days a week, with machines 
supplying more than 90 percent of the energy used for production 
in contrast with 6 percent in 1850 and turning out six times as 
much goods per man-hour. 

Tremendous gains have been made by labor in improved work- 
ing conditions, higher standards of living, and better labor- 
management relationships.* 

Nearly four out of five of our homes have electricity, nearly 
half have mechanical refrigerators, and most of our homes have 
radios. 

In the last two decades the drive toward economic equality has 
produced the following amazing results: 


In 1929 the top 5 percent of our nation received 34 percent of 
the total income of individuals. Now the top 5 percent receives 
18 percent. In 1929 the top | percent of our nation received 19 
percent of the total income of individuals. Now that top | per- 
cent receives 7.7 percent. 

Social security has helped to take the burden of the care of the 
aged, the unemployed, and handicapped off the shoulders of pri- 
vate agencies and individuals. ‘Today about 90 percent of welfare 
work is handled by local, state and national government. 

Great strides have been made to wipe out injustices and dis- 
criminations against minority groups. 

Mass production has demonstrated “that a nation of men and 
women secure against exploitation and acute poverty is a nation of 


3 For a summary of labor’s achievement in contrast to that made by labor in the 
Soviet Union, see Economic Cooperation Administration, Norwegian Labor Looks at 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: ECA, Office of Information, 1950. 
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delighted buyers of goods to everybody's profit; that it pays better to 
produce the same sort of food, clothing and equipment tor everybody, 
of all income levels, than to produce luxury goods for a few and 
second- and third-rate goods for the rest; and that therefore one can 
make money by lowering class barriers. ‘Thus is Marxism confounded 
—not by dogma, but by the logic of advanced capitalism itself; or to 
put it another way, by capitalism turned to democratic ends.” * 

These achievements alone are enough to convince one that ours 
is a hopeful world, one which can surmount all obstacles if fear 
does not paralyze us or waves of hysteria cause us to abandon 
those principles which we have found to be so valid and which 
have been responsible for our freedom and our progress. 


Our Culture Produces Tensions and Fears 


It would be foolish, however, and totally unrealistic not to ac- 
knowledge that the problems we face today often seem insurmount- 
able, and that tensions and anxieties exist among both children - 
and adults, such as: 

The possibility of war, which brings with it the threat of un- 
imaginably destructive weapons 

The problem of the world in the process of realignment for 
further power struggles 

Inflation, rising prices, and lower standards of living 

Scapegoating which is an evidence of widespread fear 

The restlessness and delinquency of youth 

The broken homes and moral and spiritual bankruptcy of many 
persons 

The inadequate educational facilities 

The mobility of the population with resulting crowded cities, 
inadequate housing and crowded schools 

Racial and religious prejudice and discrimination, and class 
stratification 

The whole complexity of modern life with its specialization, 
and its impersonal, interdependent and mechanized aspects. 

To say that the varieties of problems with which we are con- 
fronted today, and which are evidence of unresolved anxiety, are 
the problems of our children and youth alone, would be absurd. 
They are the problems of ourselves, the mediators of our culture 


* Allen, Frederick Lewis. “The Big Change.” Copyright, 1951. Reprinted by 
special permission from Harpers Magazine 201:156; October, 1950. See also Cardson, 
Thomas R., and Modley, Rudolf. USA Measure of a Nation. New York: Macmillan, 
1949, and the centennial issue of Harpers Magazine, October 1950, for additional 
evidence of progress. 
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for our young. They are the problems of our own thinking and our 
own making which we have failed to solve to our own satisfaction. 
They are problems about which we, almost all of us, are anxious 
and frustrated. 

Teachers are important mediators of the culture to the young. 
It is through them and others that our present mores are imparted 
and modified according to the personal configuration of each indi- 
vidual mediator. To be mature well-integrated mediators, teach- 
ers and parents must be free from excessive fears and anxieties 
produced either by inner conflict or by conflicts within the com- 
munity—between subcultural groups, between subordinate and 
superior, between peers, or between competitors. 

Human feelings are contagious. Children reflect the tensions 
and anxieties of adults whom they love and whom they imitate. 
When the teacher is frightened, her pupils are frightened too, but 
‘perhaps each pupil is frightened of a different thing. ‘Tensions 
will spread from teacher to pupil, from pupil back to teacher. 
Each will interpret his world to fit the tension. If the child’s 


Human Feelings Are Contagious 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BARBARA MORGAN. COPYRIGHT, ‘‘SUMMER’S CHILDREN.’ MORGAN AND MORGAN, PUBLISHERS 
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parents are anxious about atomic bombs, and the teacher is 
anxious about the rating his principal is giving him, the child 
too becomes anxious, but his anxiety may be tied to grades, or 
appearance, or popularity. We must find a way by which the 
tension and anxieties of parents and teachers can be reduced, if 
we are to minimize the anxieties of children. 


Teachers Have Many Anxieties and Tensions 


Many aspects of life produce anxiety in the teacher. Like all 
other people—children, adolescents or adults—teachers tend to 
mention first in a list of tension-producing factors those which 
are immediate in their personal life or are related to their job, 
such as: load, tenure, rating, academic freedom, an inadequate 
salary to meet standard of living demands, rigid standards of con- 
duct demanded of them by the community, uninteresting social 
life, debts, health, insubordination and lack of interest and 
ability in pupils, unpleasant environment, line and staff organiza- 
tion and an administrative hierarchy, unjust criticism of their 
teaching and unethical conduct in their colleagues, and changing 
curriculum and methods. If the discussion continues long enough 
to get at other problems which bother them, they voice concern 
about the international situation, the threat of war, and what 
they should teach about communism, the UN, and international 
relations; but seldom, if ever, do they mention fear of invasion 
or the atomic bomb. They also worry about their social responsi- 
bility and feel inadequate in meeting the needs of lower class 
children, children from racial and ethnic groups other than their 
own, or children who deviate from the normal pattern whether 
they are the gifted or the mentally or physically handicapped. 


Oftentimes as one listens in on these gripe sessions or watches 
the tensions which mount in faculties as the year rolls along and 
pressures accumulate, one wonders that as much good teaching 
goes on as does, for the demands on teachers are heavy and 
exhausting. “No other people ever demanded as much of educa- 
tion as have the Americans,” Commager says in an editorial in 
Life magazine. ‘“‘None other was ever served so well by its schools 
and educators.” ° 


5 Commager, Henry Steele. “Our Schools Have Kept Us Free.” Life 29:46; Octo- 
ber 16, 1950. 
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Teachers Are Under Great Pressure 


Teachers are pressured from all sides to teach this, not to teach 
that; to individualize instruction and help children develop 
socially and emotionally as well as intellectually and to do it in 
large classes of thirty-five or more; to use democratic methods and 
maintain a permissive atmosphere but not to let children “get 
out of hand” or, for that matter, out of their seats; to give children 
materials which they can handle and to let them progress accord- 
ing to their ability and maturation but to cover the course of 
study and be sure that the class is up to grade level on the 
“national norm.” ‘Teachers are told to make the curriculum 
functional and to adjust instruction to meet the personal-social 
needs of children and then are given a standardized test to 
administer and are criticized if the children fail to demonstrate 
achievement in the traditional content material. Moreover, ten- 
sions mount when teachers are expected to use modern methods 
in schools with screwed-down seats, inadequate libraries or none 
at all, textbooks which are old and out-of-date, and poorly lighted 
rooms with no facilities for using audio-visual equipment or for 
displaying bulletin board material. Authorities estimate that 
about 15 percent of the nation’s school buildings should be con- 
demned immediately. ‘Twenty-two percent of the school build- 
ings are more than fifty years old, 73 percent are from ten to 
fifty years old, and only 5 percent are new.°® 


But age is not the only problem; schools were neglected during 
the depression and the war, and today relatively new buildings 
are sadly in need of repair. Moreover, few schools are air condi- 
tioned and sound proofed; yet they are built in thickly populated 
areas and on streets with heavy traffic so that the noise from the 
street and the playground makes discussion in the classroom almost 
an impossibility, adding to the strain of teaching and the emo- 
tional’ exhaustion of both teachers and pupils. In spite of the 
biggest school building program in American history, it has been 
impossible to keep pace with the increased enrollment, and many 
classes throughout the nation are on half-day sessions and many 
more are overcrowded and oversized. 


Although citizens in most communities have been willing to 
vote bonds to provide modern schools which will meet the needs 


6 “New Schools.” Life 29:80-88; October 16, 1950. 
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of teachers and pupils, increased building costs have cut the 
number of schools which could be built in 1951 to half what 
could have been built a few years earlier with the same amount 
of money. Moreover, the National Defense Program has so far 
failed to give priority to the building needs for the schools and 
the whole school program may be jeopardized as a result. 

The physical exhaustion of teachers also produces anxieties 
and tensions. Oversized classes of thirty-five or more pupils not 
only mean poorer instruction, less attention to individual learn- 
ing difficulties, more regimentation, formality and teacher im- 
posed discipline, and less opportunity for pupil participation in 
class discussion, but the daily checking of pupils’ written assign- 
ments and quizzes is a heavy physical drain on teachers who 
have five or six classes a day.‘ Elementary teachers are harassed 
by large classes from which they never seem to be able to escape. 
From nine in the morning until three-thirty in the afternoon 
they have no freedom from the children. Add to the time spent 
in the classroom by both elementary and secondary teachers, the 
time needed for planning the grading of papers; the selection 
and preparation of instructional materials; curriculum construc- 
tion; faculty committees; extra-curricular activities in the form 
of supervision of the playground, athletic contests, and clubs; 
plus participation in some community organization or enterprise, 
and one sees why, for many teachers, school becomes a treadmill 
from which there seems no release except to leave the profession. 

And many have left or are leaving the profession yearly. Over- 
sized classes are not only due to the fact that there are not enough 
schoolrooms to meet the demand but that there are not enough 
teachers. 


Teachers Are Leaving the Profession 


In California alone in 1949-50, there were 10,647 emergency 
teachers—teachers who could not qualify for credentials to teach 
but who nevertheless were permitted to teach because otherwise 
classrooms and schools would be closed. Approximately six thou- 
sand teachers in California left the profession in 1950-51 in addi- 
tion to 1600 who retired and 500 who died. The most frequently 


7 Thompkins, Ellsworth. What Teachers Say About Class Size. U.S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 
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stated reasons for withdrawing from teaching were as follows: 
moving out of California, 20 percent; matrimony, 19 percent; 
maternity leaves, 12 percent.*® 

But as teachers find it increasingly difficult to balance their 
income against inflationary prices, more and more will be leaving 
teaching for more lucrative and less frustrating jobs. Moreover, 
in order to support their families and stay in teaching many men 
and women are forced to take after-school and evening jobs and 
to work during vacation periods. Poorly paid teachers are inse- 
cure teachers. Worries about expenses, taxes, and doctor’s bills, 
added to anxiety about tenure and provision for old age and 
sickness, do not make for poised, well-balanced individuals. 
Teachers who must add to their meager income with outside work 
after school and on weekends are too exhausted to do a creative 
job in the classroom. 


Citizens Want Better Pay for Teachers 


Citizens agree that teachers are not paid too much and 44 per- 
cent think they are underpaid, while 20 percent do not know. 
This is shown by the Roper Survey made in September 1950.° 
What the survey did not find out is whether or not the American 
people thought that more of their income should go for educa- 
tion. Underpaid and overworked teachers, crowded classrooms 
and insufficient equipment will continue to harass teachers and 
cause tensions until the American people decide that the children 
of America deserve a larger portion of the tax dollar than the 
four cents now spent on education. 


Children, Too, Are Anxious 


Children’s interests, likes and dislikes, worries and fears, like 
those of teachers, tend to be self-centered. Children of all ages, 
Jersild and Tasch found, were preoccupied with people and per- 
sonal relations. World happenings were of interest and concern 
only as they touched them personally. Before VE Day, for example, 
40 percent of the 500 children studied wished for the end of the 
war, but a short time after the war was over only 3 percent 
wished for a lasting peace and scarcely anyone mentioned the day 
war ended as the happiest day of his life. Instead there were at 


8 Stone, James C., and Douglass, Aubrey A. “Teacher Supply and Demand in 
California, 1950.” California Schools 21:113-135; May 1950. 
® Life 29:14; October 16, 1950. 
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that time many wishes for the end of rationing or the home- 
coming of a relative from the armed services, and for other per- 
sonal benefits related to the war situation."® 


Our findings suggest that young people are so closely bound to cur- 
rents in their own personal lives that even after a trying war it occurs 
to hardly any of them to devote one of three wishes to peace for all 
mankind. A finding such as this, even though it is perhaps no more 
than what might have been expected, is one indication among many 
in the present study of the difficulty education faces in encouraging 
children to encompass realistically within their own thinking the fact 
that their own welfare and the welfare of their immediate community 
are tied, in this atomic age, to the welfare of all mankind.*! 


A study of drop-outs may also give some clues to the problems 
and frustrations of youth. A conference of the representatives of 
schools from cities of over 200,000 population meeting in Chi- 
cago in January 1950 concluded that the causes were many and 
hard to identify with certainty. However, reports from city after 
city which had studied this problem showed that the main reasons 
seemed to be dislike for school and the need for a job. As one 
man put it, “the thing which causes the student to terminate his 
schoolwork—the straw that breaks the camel’s back—is the un- 
sympathetic teacher or the rigid curriculum.” ** 

The chief reasons for leaving school in the order of their fre- 
quency, as given by 957 youth in a study conducted by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, were: preferred work to school, 
needed money to buy clothes and to help at home, was not 
interested in schoolwork, could not learn and was discouraged, 
was failing and did not want to repeat grade, wanted spending 
money, disliked a certain teacher, and ill health."* 

A survey of the “wishes, worries, and things you most wish to 
do” made in the Oakland Public Schools in 1951 shows that in 
times of confusion children reflect the worries of adults. Six 
hundred elementary, junior high school, and senior high school 
pupils from schools in different sections of the city were sampled. 
The primary children showed their three wishes by drawing 
pictures. Whereas Jersild and Tasch in their study of children’s 


10 Jersild, Arthur T., and Tasch, Ruth J. Children’s Interests. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. p. 19-20, 71-72. 

11 [bid., p. 20. 

12 Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School and What Can We Do About It? 
Circular No. 269. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
AGaT. 1950. p. 20. 

13 [bi 


d., p. 10. 
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interests,* found that there was apparently little connection be- 
tween the wishes and fears of children, the Oakland study found 
that wishes reflect the worries of children even in the primary 
grades. The wishes of these young children were found to be 
very unstable and unrealistic and to reflect more what had been 
seen in motion pictures and television or heard over the radio 
than the vocational or economic status of their parents. Like 
the children Jersild and Tasch studied, these children wished 
for toys and material things. But, in addition, upper-class children 
expressed a wish for world peace and lower class children wanted 
better homes, gardens, more food, more clothing, “a room for 
myself,” and to be in school because “it is nicer than it is at 
home.” 


Strange as it may seem, the junior high school children wished 
first for peace, no more wars and a stabilized world; second for 
a good steady job; and third for lots of good friends, a bank ac- 
count and to go to college. These wishes in this order were 
expressed by the children in the schools representing both the 
lower and upper income groups, though the pupils of the latter 
made more specific choices as to the profession they wished to 
enter. Their worries were much like their wishes, especially in 
the schools where the children came from low income homes; 
worried that their father or brother would be drafted, that they 
would have to move or that their fathers would not have a job. 
Family problems were the second great worry for these children. 
They wished their parents would not quarrel, that their fathers 
would come home, that their mothers and fathers would not 
separate, that their fathers would not drink so much, that they 
would be “‘saved.’’ Grades in school ranked third as a cause of 
worry; and for lower-class children, boy-girl relationships caused 
many worries as did their health and appearance. 


In senior high school the wishes expressed most frequently by 
children from all classes were for a happy marriage, a home, to 
complete a high school education, and for peace and security. 
The worries centered first on schoolwork and grades for boys 
as well as girls, then upon war and the draft, and third upon 
the problems of their families.*° 


14 Jersild, Arthur T., and Tasch, Ruth J., op. cit. 
15 Interview with Oakland administrators and mimeographed material summariz- 
ing the interest survey. 
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The difference in the wishes and worries of the Oakland chil- 
dren in contrast with those studied by Jersild and ‘Tasch and with 
those of the youth in Washington ** points out again that worries 
and fears are products of the culture and that children reflect 
the anxieties and tensions of adults. In times of confusion and 
conflict, wishes and interests shift from pleasures and personal 
possessions to concern about war and the draft, the family and 
its welfare, school and grades, and making a success in life. Like 
everyone else children are anxious and confused and are looking 
to teachers and other adults for guidance and direction. 


We Must Learn To Cope with Our Anxieties 


Since the writers of this section are themselves enmeshed in the 
anxieties of modern living, it would be presumptuous for them 
to assume authority in areas about which they too feel uncer- 
tain. It is a basic truism, especially in the emotional sphere, that 
one can better help another do what he has learned to do him- 
self. Under these circumstances, to counsel teachers realistically, 
who in turn must counsel students realistically, is a formidable 
undertaking, perhaps a futile one. How, then, can we be help- 
ful? Actually, the process of personal interchange of ideas and 
feelings would be useful, but a treatise such as this is a one-way 
vehicle, and an inadequate one at that, for many overtones which 
should be conveyed are missed in the mere writing. It is almost 
like playing chess by mail, which permits one movement at a 
time, thus delaying the final solution indefinitely. Handicapped 
as we are by this means of communication, namely, a book, and 
having at the outset presented a frank avowal of the awareness 
of our own involvements, we can now proceed to look at the 
tensions and anxieties which our culture has produced, analyze 
their causes and effects, and perhaps arrive at ways of effectively 
channeling tensions for creative endeavor and of reducing anxie- 
ties so that they cease to paralyze. As mediators of the culture, 
teachers as well as other adults must learn to cope with their 
own anxieties and fears before they can help children cope with 
theirs. 

In this section we attempt to analyze the anxieties produced 
by the atomic age, the threat of war, and the conflict in ideologies; 
by hysteria and scapegoating; and by social change and conflict 


16 Elias, L. J. High School Youth Look at Their Problems. Pullman, Washing- 
ton: The State College of Washington, 1949. 
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between caste and class. Ways of resolving these anxieties are 
also suggested. Subsequent sections discuss problems and anxie- 
ties produced for children by technological advancement; tensions 
produced by the roles children play in the culture and by our 
expectancies of them; and finally the problems which children 
have in establishing satisfying relationships with adults, with 
age-mates of their own or the opposite sex, and with persons from 
different cultures. 





CHAPTER TWO 


International Crises 


and Anxieties 


Many of the problems and anxieties stemming from a period 
of international tension and/or conflict are neither peculiar to, 
nor the exclusive possession of the present generation. Each 
generation has witnessed the impact of war and threat of war 
upon the citizenry—upon the home and family, upon the standard 
of living, upon the health and morale of people, upon industry, 
education and government, and upon all phases of life. Perhaps 
the aspects of the present situation which intensify anxieties more 
than others are the apparent contradictions and paradoxes with 
which the American people are faced and the choice which has to 
be made between “distasteful and unavoidable opinions.” *7 


Paradoxes Lead to Confusion 


These paradoxes—of an interdependent united world and a 
divided world; of international cooperation and suspicious na- 
tionalism; of friendly relations with a country one day and hos- 
tility the next; of demobilization and universal military training; 
of pessimism and optimism—all make for confusion. 


One World or Two 


So small has the world become today as a result of technology 
and science that the farthermost regions of the world are closer 
neighbors than were the cities of Charleston and Boston in the 


17 National Education Association and American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Educational Policies Commission. American Education and Tensions. 
Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1949. p. 1. 
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days of the American Revolution. So interdependent is the world, 
too, that domestic affairs no longer can be considered the business 
of a single nation. A major crop failure in one country affects 
prices around the world; trade relations can change our standard 
of living. The welfare of most of the countries outside the iron- 
curtain is largely dependent upon the economic prosperity of 
the United States; a serious depression here would mean economic 
catastrophe to other nations dependent upon American assistance 
for their economic reconstruction. Even elections in the United 
States are watched with concern by peoples in foreign countries 
because the party in power determines our foreign policy and 
to a degree their security. 

Nor is our treatment of minority groups any longer a solely 
domestic question. Discrimination of racial and religious groups 
affects the attitudes of people for or against the United States. 
Our difficulties in Puerto Rico can be blamed in part on Puerto 
Ricans who were put in Negro regiments in the Army of the 
United States during World War II and treated as second-grade 
citizens. ‘These individuals today lead the nationalist movement 
against the United States. 

The problems of world health also show how small and inter- 
dependent the world has become. Epidemics can be spread 
rapidly by extensive world-wide travel but world cooperation has 
made it possible not only to isolate epidemics but to make them 
less prevalent, if not nonexistent. 

The United Nations and its subsidiary agencies have given to 
the peoples of the world the hope that real international coopera- 
tion may some day displace the extreme nationalism of today. 
Threats to the security of any nation become threats to the peace 
of the world and to us all. 

But with the collapse of the wartime coalition of the United 
Nations, “the roseate dream of One World proved to be only a 
mirage.” '* Once the common enemy was destroyed, friction and 
misunderstandings among the allies developed. Disagreements 
over the recognition of Isracl, over the government of Germany, 
over admission of Red China into the United Nations, are only 
a few of the problems which threatened to divide the democratic 
world, while the rift between the Soviet nations and the non- 
Soviet world grew deeper and wider. 


18 Bailey, Thomas A. America Faces Russia. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1950. p. 319. 
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A rash of nationalism also broke out as nationalistic aspirations 
led many peoples to demand and get greater if not complete 
independence—the Philippines, India, Pakistan, Eire, Burma, 
Egypt, Indonesia, Israel, Syria, Lebanon and Korea. Outbreaks 
in French Indo-China and in the Dutch East Indies are due to 
this same nationalistic feeling. Many of the debates in the United 
States result from fear that economic aid to Europe or to under- 
developed nations in other parts of the world or military assist- 
ance to Western Europe will weaken our own defense and drain 
our national reserve. Talk of a federal world government im- 
mediately raises suspicion on the part of some loyal Americans 
who believe that nationalism and internationalism are incom- 
patible, and that one cannot be a loyal citizen if he believes that 
the security of the United States depends upon the security of 
the whole world. 


Conflicting Ideologies 


The dissolution of empires has not produced fear or concern 
in most Americans, for the belief in self-determination and self- 
government is consistent with the basic democratic principles on 
which our government was founded. The split between the East 
and the West, between Russia with its satellite neighbors and 


the democratic or non-Soviet world, however, is a fundamental 
split between conflicting ideologies. While there are many dif- 
ferences between the two ideologies, the idea of “intellectual 
liberty appears to be the most basic, clear-cut, difficult, and per- 
sistent.” '° One side, led by the United States, includes those 
nations most of which have evolved, over a long period of time, 
a basic belief in the idea of democracy as a government of free 
men, who believe in the dignity and worth of the individual, 
and that through cooperative action and the use of intelligence 
man can achieve peace and progress. ‘The other, led by the USSR, 
includes in general those nations which have, for one reason or 
another, been more backward in their economic and cultural 
development and which, after two world wars, are now emerging 
to give challenge to the first group. These challenges range all 
the way from the ownership and use of the world’s resources to 
fundamental intellectual and cultural concepts. ‘The Communist 
party, which controls these nations and which subscribes to the 
Marxian teachings that the proletariat must seize the means of 


19 Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., p. 4. 
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production through world-wide revolution, uses means to gain 
its end that are, to the rest of us, revolting and barbaric. 

Because the world has not as yet found a satisfactory way of 
settling basic difficulties, such as those that separate the two forces 
now in conflict, we are engaged in open warfare in Korea. The 
suddenness with which we found ourselves fighting a recent ally 
(China) and what to many of us is the unclear nature of the 
struggle have caused much doubt and concern within our own 
ranks. 


The young soldier who wrote his father about his own confu- 
sion spoke the thoughts not only of other young men called 
into the armed forces, but the thoughts of many citizens in all 
parts of the nation. 


The needless waste of life in Korea, on both sides, is shameful to 
the human race. Fighting won’t settle anything. The only thing that 
I can see is being proven in Korea is “Might over what may be right,” 
Red China being the “might.” The problem of Red China vs. the 
world, or the best part of it, has to be settled at the round table and 
eventually it will be. Red China will be admitted to the United Na- 
tions. So the United Nations will have lost the first round. We did 
better in the “Boxer Rebellion” .. . 

The morale of the fighting men is very low . . . the men, not one 
or two, but the majority, were complaining about the way we were 
tricked into this. Everyone seems to have nothing but disfavorable 
thoughts, and remarks about the foreign policy. ‘These men aren’t 
afraid to fight, it’s just that they have no cause to fight. . . .?° 


The confusion and frustration which many Americans feel 
may be due in part to an inability to express clearly what democ- 
racy means to them or to know what it is they are defending 
when issues are confused by fear. General Bradley reported, dur- 
ing World War II, that: 


Everywhere our armies were stationed, the people were bewildered 
by Americans who appeared indifferent to the political and philosoph- 
ical origins and nature of the most powerful and progressive nation 
in the world. When driven into a corner intellectually, our soldiers 
were forced to fall back on our wage scale, our automobiles, our 
refrigerators—and eventually and triumphantly to the American bath- 
room—for their defense. Here is an indictment not only of American 
education but of the irresponsible indifference of citizens who have 
permitted this vacuum to remain.?1 


20 Letter from John Moullette to his father, January 16, 1951, quoted in the 
New York Times, March 4, 1951. p. 4. 

21 Bradley, Omar. Collier’s, February 26, 1949. Quoted by Stanley E. Dimond in 
“These Citizenship Cliches.” NEA Journal 40:11; January, 1951. 
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Those boys no doubt understood democracy emotionally even 
though they did not understand it intellectually and could not 
verbalize about it. Automobiles, refrigerators and bathrooms 
were tangible evidences of equality because both capitalists and 
workingmen possessed them. Equality and freedom were some- 
thing they accepted as their birthright. To them as to most 
Americans, democracy stood for privileges and rights. ‘The obli- 
gations and responsibilities of democracy are not so clear and are 
often ignored until times of crises when even the boys whom 
General Bradley decried are willing to lay down their lives for 
a cause in which they believe. 

This confused and vague manner in which we interpret the 
meaning of democracy, civil liberties, cooperation, liberty and 
equality, however, is one of our difficulties. Some groups argue 
assiduously that our government is not a democracy but a repub- 
lic and point out as evidence that the word “democracy” does 
not appear in the Constitution. A special broadcast on the one 
hundred fifty-ninth anniversary of the Bill of Rights brought a 
storm of protest that the broadcast was communist inspired, 
although the program had been designed especially to use 
America’s highly prized freedoms and civil liberties to strike a 
propaganda blow against communism.*? The similarity of pro- 
tests made in the thousands of letters and telephone calls not only 
dumbfounded NBC officials but led to the conclusion, possibly 
erroneous, that this protest was the result of a small but highly 
organized group. It does point out, however, evidence of our 
confusion and a need for the schools to help boys and girls 
clarify their understanding of democratic principles and _proc- 
esses, and their understanding of the factors which produce 
ideologies which oppose democracy. 


Changing Foreign Policy 


Totalitarianism does not appeal to Americans. Dislike of 
totalitarianism in any form is deeply ingrained in the attitude of 
most Americans. It was, therefore, with dismay and bewilderment 
that they saw our government supporting reactionary regimes in 
Spain, South America, China and Korea. Nor has this policy always 
been a consistent one. Support of Chiang Kai-shek or of Franco 
has been given and then withdrawn and then given again so that 
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Liberty Show Has Odd Reception.” San Francisco Chronicle, December 14, 1950. 
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not only are citizens baffled but teachers find it difficult to explain 
to young people, who see no reason for granting loans and sup- 
plies to dictators who are known to have sympathized and given 
support to German Naziism and Italian Fascism,** or who have 
ruled so undemocratically and tyrannically as to be repudiated by 
their own people. 

The shift in attitude toward Russia was also so swift as to 
bewilder and perplex many people although by the summer of 
1946 the overwhelming majority had reached the following dis- 
quieting conclusions: 


Russia could not be trusted to cooperate effectively in the new world 
organization. 

The foreign policies of the Soviet Union could not meet with our 
approval. 

The dominance of Russia over her satellite neighbors was prompted 
by aggressive rather than defensive designs. 

The Soviet Union was not a peace-loving nation. 

Another world holocaust was probable within twenty-five or so 
years. 

Russia was most likely to start it. 

A “get tough” policy was needed to halt the Soviets.** 

Reviewing the torrential events of the years since 1945, the informed 
observer could readily perceive that Communist tactics had within a 
few months caused the American people to modify substantially their 
way of life, and to change drastically their most basic foreign policies. 
The once unilateral Monroe Doctrine, already shared with the Latin- 
American republics in 1940 to counter the threat of Hitler to this 
hemisphere, was further altered to meet the menace of Stalin to Greece 
and Turkey. The Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan were 
painful departures from our time-honored and long-cherished policies 
of isolation and noninvolvement. The Atlantic Pact was an almost 
incredible reversal of the noninvolvement tradition, stemming back to 
the troublesome treaty of 1778 with France. 

The intervention in Korea, the most incredible of all, showed that 
the American people, in a crisis of this nature, were willing to take 
the war-declaring power out of the hands of Congress and put it 
into the hands of the President and the United Nations, and to send 
their boys to battlefields at the far ends of the earth, under the blue 
and white flag of the newly revitalized United Nations. 

These portentous new policies and departures were not products 
of American tradition or of basic American desires. They were made 
in Russia and were authored by the men in the Kremlin.?° 


23 U.S. Department of State. The Spanish Government and the Axis. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1946. 

24 Bailey, Thomas A., op. cit., p. 320. 

25 Ibid., p. 345-46. 
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Is it any wonder that people are confused and bewildered, 
that teachers find it difficult to explain international relations to 
young people? When relationships change so rapidly and so 
drastically and when people do not understand the reasons for 
the change, disagreements and dissatisfactions are certain to occur. 


National Defense 


Events in the East and the open warfare in Korea have suc- 
ceeded in making the American people aware of the need for 
unity, as expressed in National Defense. How best to defend our 
country has, however, stirred up endless debate. American 
people have traditionally been opposed to universal military 
training and to large standing armies, just as they have always 
expressed a desire for pedce and hatred of war. How large a 
standing army do we need? At what age should boys be drafted 
into service and for how long? Should youth preparing for 
the professions be exempt? For what purpose are we arming— 
national defense, hemisphere defense, defense of Western Europe, 
or the defense of any peoples any place in the world against whom 
an act of aggression has been committed or against whom the 
United Nations by majority vote decides aggression has been 
committed? 

The debate on these questions and the uncertainty of the 
future have caused youth to be restless, disturbed and perplexed. 
A few are rebellious at having to give up a year or two of their 
lives; some are cynical and refuse to study or formulate any 
plans for themselves and take an attitude of “what’s the use” 
toward school and/or the future; others are indifferent and care 
little whether they are in the army or not; but the great majority 
feel insecure and uncertain about the future. 

Attempting to explain to youth why they should give one or 
two years of their lives to the service when the issues are so con- 
fused is difficult. Dean Acheson, in answering the perplexed 
father whose rebellious son had written the letter quoted from 
above, wrote: 


Now, just at the moment when they were about to enter fully as 
grown men in this world, its promise is dashed. In its place, they find 
hardship, loneliness, uncertainty, danger. They are separated from 
family and friends. Even worse, they are denied the natural develop- 
ment of their lives. The fact that this happens to them because some 
distant and shadowy figures in the Kremlin, controlling millions of 
people far from them, are setting out to make impossible such lives 
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as they have every right and hope to have, does not help their 
frustration and bitterness. 

This agony of spirit, so understandable and right, makes it hard to 
believe that so monstrous an evil can exist in a world based upon 
infinite mercy and justice. 

But the fact is that it does exist. The fact is that it twists and 
tortures all our lives. And, I believe, to each of us in this case as in 
so many others, the great thing is not what happens to us but how 
we bear what happens to us.”® 


Fear and Hope 


A mother—home from her teaching job and subsiding from the 
nightly rumpus of her three small sons—breathed deeply as she 
looked out of her hilltop window at the millions of lights from 
cities and bridges spread out below. ‘““When the lights come on 
again all over the world.” They are on now. How long will they 
stay? What can she do to help create a life for these boys of hers, 
these students she teaches? People are afraid again. She is a 
little afraid, too. There are guns firing now in distant places. 
Will they come nearer? There are soldiers dying and men being 
maimed. Is that the lot of her sons—eight, ten, twelve years from 
now? Will the danger come closer, sooner? Will an atom bomb 
drop on this town? The danger is not here yet. It is a specula- 
tive danger. Maybe it will never come. She hopes that it will not. 

What are these new anxieties doing to her? Anxious feelings 
immobilize one. They make a person feel he should be going in 
a hundred directions, but instead he cannot move at all. Some- 
times he does not know what to do or how to make himself 
behave as he feels he should. Other times, courses of action con- 
flict. 

Anxiety also distorts reality and perspective. In a near-by 
community the firebell rang. The children all went to the inner 
corridor and stood with their faces against the wall; but the 
authorities were holding a fire drill, not an atom-bomb drill. 
They had expected the children to file out of the building. Every 
day in the United States many fires occur. No atom bomb has 
as yet dropped on an American city. Perhaps people are neglect- 
ing important real and close dangers and tasks in their efforts to 
battle something unknown, something tentative, something that 
may never happen anywhere. 

Public health officials and military doctors are building up 
drug stockpiles and evacuation hospitals should the bomb fall. 


26 New York Times, March 4, 1951. 
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Are they giving people the medical care they need now, the zest 
for life they must have to fight for peace? Or are some doctors, 
too, neglecting today for an imaginary tomorrow? Is anxiety 
distorting their perspective also? 

Children are coming home from school with envelopes to fill 
out for identification tags. One kindergarten boy told his mother 
he did not want to go to school any more. When the mother 
sought the reason, she discovered that his teacher had explained 
the identification tag as “something you will need when you are 
separated from your mother.” Not wanting to be separated from 
his mother, his solution was to stay home and not to attend school. 
Are teachers and parents, in instances such as these, disturbing 
children by their own anxieties? 

Radios are blasting forth war news again. Pamphlets come in 
the mailbox describing what to do in case of an atomic attack. 
One approaches the morning paper with a sense of foreboding. 
Perhaps if the worst comes, this preparation, this know-how will 
be priceless. Yet what about the anxiety itself which these meas- 
ures increase, stimulate or provoke? Is more harm being done 
than potential good? In any event, can these tensions be ex- 
plained, prevented, reduced? 

Anxiety seems to come from a personal sense of not being able 
to meet the future. It focuses on one soft spot in this person, 
another in that one. Some people are much more anxious than 
others; they were always more anxious. One friend is worried 
about the disruption to home-making and family unity that her 
husband’s entrance into the service may bring. Others are hit by 
an urgency to “have now’’—cars, furniture, homes—or by an irri- 
tated restlessness because the income will not stretch to include 
these items. Others are drinking more, entertaining more, trying 
to escape from their own discomfort. 

Some people are finding new opportunities for immediate per- 
sonal gain. The previously unemployed or the man who wants 
“more room at the top” secretly welcomes the labor shortage 
caused by war preparation. For example, in discussing her voca- 
tional future, a teaching candidate wrote: “As a woman my life 
has been made easier by the last war as well as the present one 
in some ways. Both have enabled me to get jobs. I know that a 
teaching position will be easier for me to obtain because of the 
present crisis. ‘There is a demand for elementary school teachers 
because of the birth rate during the last war.” Despite an in- 
creased awareness of objective danger these individuals have less 
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personal anxiety. New opportunity has enhanced their self- 
esteem. Persons so constituted are often disliked and distrusted. 

People become anxious when their pictures of themselves, 
their feelings of self-confidence, are threatened. For those who 
are content and happy in their present life, the possibility of 
facing unknown situations where their skills have not been pre- 
viously tested may disturb their self-reliance and increase their 
unrest. This anxiety, originating in a fear of inadequacy, forms 
a reservoir of worry that is displaced onto the atom bomb, the 
draft, or the “spy in our midst.” 

What about the fears of children? A loud, city-wide siren set 
off a number of school drills. “How did you feel about it?” the 
children were asked later. They talked with a strange lack of 
emotion about crouching under desks, inside bookcases, against 
walls, of the loudness of the siren. No fear was evident; there 
seemed to be little substance, little reality to the whole affair. 

A five-year-old turned from Life’s Picture History of World 
War II to his mother, “Mommy, I don’t want to die until I’ve 
lived a life. I wish I were a girl; then if there is a war when I 
grow up I won't have to go.” A ten-year-old on his birthday 
talked about staying ten all his life. The basic anxieties of chil- 
dren are being increased, sharpened and displaced onto the pres- 
ent world scene, but they do not always reveal themselves where 
and when adults expect them. They are interwoven with the 
total life pattern of the child, a part of his other fears, inter- 
mingled with the substance of his daily living and growing, a 
part of deep concerns he has known for a long time. 

The older children, the college students, the endless rows of 
faces in classes waiting for something of real significance, have 
their new patterns of anxiety too. Freshmen in college take re- 
quired courses but are not always sure they want to be where 
they are. The teachers in training are more serious, inspired 
often by a deep determination to become a significant positive 
force in the lives of future children. Still others are employed 
teachers, back for units, more salary, or the stimulus of sharing 
their teaching experiences, eager for help, cues, new techniques. 
How do these students feel about this changing world, and their 
part in it? 


One-third of an all-freshman class dropped out of college last fall. 
Some of the men were drafted or enlisted ahead of time. Girls 
left to marry or for well-paying jobs, newly available. They were 
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afraid lest time would not wait for life to be lived, so they must 
have it now. They were restless and discontented with mere talk 
and reading, tired of mere learning and waiting. ‘wo young 
men left for the wilds of Canada; they would hide out for the 
“duration.” One student sought refuge in his religion: 

I am a Christian and know that I am saved and going to Heaven 
to be with the Lord when I die. The sooner it happens, the happier 
I will be. The conditions of the world have no effect on me person- 


ally. I am sorry for those who do not know the Lord and have no 
peace or security for either this life or the one to come. 


Several students had lived in Europe during World War II: 


I feel very tired and unwilling to concern myself with more unrest, 
more trouble, more misery; it is a feeling of helpless passivity—“no 
place to hide” and would it be worth hiding. 

I was a civilian in a war-torn country in the last World War. Things 
we take for granted now are destroyed in war. Have you ever thought 
where you will get water when the pipes are hit? How will you cook 
if gas lines are broken, light your homes at night if the wires are down, 
or reach the doctor without telephone or car? 


An ex-G.I. commented: 


I felt in the last war (World War II) the direction America took 
was justified, because the issues appeared crystallized and the enemies’ 
intentions certain. The inability in the present war to understand 
why we are fighting makes me apprehensive of the future. I question 
my real desire to participate in another war. 


A teacher wrote: 


These tensions discourage parenthood. Boys, carefully raised to 
carry on civilization’s best tradition, have to be sacrificed to the sense- 
less slaughter of war. 

And so, with personal identity lost in anonymity, these stu- 
dents dared to voice their conscious doubts and fears and their 
ways of handling them. They were the same ways human beings 
have used down through the ages to meet danger—religion and 
retreat into thoughts of a life hereafter, running away, hiding, 
discouragement, giving up, honest appraisal, attack. 

The Educational Policies Commission sees a greater threat to 
the emotional stability of the country today than during World 
War II. 


The people of a nation at war see a clear and present danger. They 
can respond with purposeful action. They realize they must vanquish 
the enemy in order to survive. A clear course is laid before them. 
The sense of participation in a massive group effort contributes to 
social solidarity and personal integration. But the situation today is 
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different. We live in the shadow of war; we fear it; and yet we do not 
know for sure what we can do to prevent it. We are engaged in 
a war that is not a war; we want to think we are in a world at peace, 
but we sense uneasily that we have no such world.*? 

In spite of these anxieties, man is incurably hopeful that the 
least of his fears will not materialize, and there are many condi- 
tions today which make for confidence. The work of the United 
Nations and the success which it has had in bringing nations 
together to discuss world problems offer some promise that the 
nations of the world may provide an international government 
under which we can live at peace. 

The rapid strides in technology and science promise, too, that 
man can wipe poverty, pestilence and hunger from the earth and 
can produce enough goods to satisfy human wants. Rapid means 
of transportation make possible the free flow of goods from places 
where they can be produced under optimum conditions to places 
where they are needed as the Marshall Plan and the Truman 
Doctrine have shown. 

Modern means of communication make it possible for people 
to be better informed, to know more about each other, to have 
accurate facts on which to base decisions, to speak together and 
to make their opinions known. The spread of education means, 
too, that if people have intellectual freedom—to learn the truth, 
to reason, to think, to act—they can reach wise decisions which 
will resolve their differences and settle their difficulties. The 
spread of democracy with its promise of freedom for people to 
learn, think, discuss and act is our greatest hope for the future. 


Homes Broken by War Are Hazardous for Children 


One of the most serious effects of war on children comes as a 
result of disrupted family life and the absence of the father from 
the home. Today four types of families are war casualties: first, 
the family where the father was gone during World War II 
when the children were small and the adjustments were difficult 
to make when he returned; second, those families which moved 
about from place to place either to find wartime employment or 
to follow the soldier-father from camp to camp and which gave 
children no sense of security or stability; third, the families where 
the father is gone now and where children have no father’s influ- 
ence; and fourth, the family of the young people who want to marry 


27 Educational Policies Commission. op. cit., p. 15. 
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before the boy goes off to war (and who marry quickly and often 
with little knowledge of each other or what marriage means) or 
of the young people who are persuaded to wait until the boy re- 
turns. The following stories illustrate the effect these conditions 
have on children. 


BILLY 


Billy is now in the second grade of a California school situated in 
a housing project. In the first grade, Billy’s teacher said he was a 
“holy terror.” The “chip on his shoulder” was evident in one glance. 
His enemies were many and varied. The boy who accidentally bumped 
him was knocked flat. The girl who was pushed against him in play 
received a bloody nose. The other children learned to avoid Billy, 
and only the roughest cared to play with him. 

Billy was born while his father was overseas in the army. His 
mother lived with her widowed mother and her sisters. Billy’s mother 
and aunts worked while his grandmother kept the house and took 
care of him. In this household of fond and doting women, Billy was 
the center of attention. Each new word he learned, each new trick 
he acquired was the sole topic of conversation and Billy grew to feel 
that the world was a wonderful place, and that he was the center of 
it all. 

Billy heard a lot about Daddy and how wonderful he was. Each day 
Daddy was taken down from the place of honor on the mantel while 
Billy held the photograph in his hands and listened to all his praises. 
Billy’s mother did not realize that his concept of the word “Daddy” 
was not a flesh and blood human being, but a piece of 6 x 9 cardboard. 

When Billy was three years old his father returned from the war. 
During those war years the father had been kept informed of his son’s 
growth and progress. Naturally, his wife had related the pleasant 
and happy things about Billy. She had not mentioned that he was 
selfish and “spoiled.” So Billy’s father expected to meet a child who 
would be perfect in every way, always a joy to behold and never a 
nuisance. 

To three-year-old Billy the wild excitement caused by the arrival of 
a big, loud, male individual was completely incomprehensible. He 
absolutely refused to accept him. He called him “that man” and 
insisted that the picture on the mantel was Daddy. In discussing the 
situation three years later, his mother said, “I simply can’t understand 
what was the matter with Billy. He would scream every time his 
father came near him, and for nearly a year after he came back, Billy 
insisted on calling him ‘that man!’ ” 

About a year after his father’s return, Billy received another shock. 
A new baby brother arrived on the scene, and both father and mother 
turned to the new child, leaving a resentful Billy out in the cold. 

Billy entered kindergarten with a grudge against the entire world. 
Things were in an uproar from the time he entered the room until he 
departed. Adults received glares which spoke volumes, but he did not 
strike or try to bite them. His father said that Billy always treated 
adults “respectfully.” 
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When he entered first grade Billy made a very low score on his 
reading readiness test. On the basis of this test and teacher judgment 
Billy was placed in a Junior First class. Here he received additional 
training toward social and emotional adjustment to the world in 
which he lived. Again Billy was a storm center, but improvement in 
behavior patterns could be noted. His kindergarten teacher of the 
year before, upon seeing Billy in his classroom, said, “My, he certainly 
has improved.” 

In Low First, Billy was placed in the average group, but his atten- 
tion span was short. His ability to coordinate hand and eye move- 
ments was good, so his writing papers were always neat. When he was 
6 years 6 months old Billy was given the SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
Test, a measure of five mental abilities, Verbal-Meaning, Perception, 
Motor, Space and Quantitative. His average mental age score was 5-6, 
giving him an Intelligence Quotient of 85. For anyone who had 
worked with and who knows Billy such a score is ridiculous. Billy is 
a bright intelligent little boy, but his family tensions cause emotional 
disturbances which affect his test scores, his achievement in school 
work, his attention span and social adjustments. He, too, is a victim 
of war.?® 


Unfortunately, Billy is not unique. You may meet his counter- 
part in almost any primary grade in our country today where 
homes have been broken by war. 


MARY 


Mary comes from a family of nine children. She is the third child. 
The father was out of the family for a time during the war working 
in Arabia for an oil company. He came home and shortly afterwards 
injured his back. He is unable to do heavy work and the family have 
been receiving county aid for several years. The mother lost control 
of the family while the father was away. The children were reported 
out of school more than in. Mary is described by her elementary 
school teachers as a child totally lacking direction in social behavior, 
in that she is extremely unreliable in actions and words. Both the 
Social Welfare and the Probation Department work with this family. 
The Probation Department has detained Mary in Juvenile Hall two 
different times, once for fighting and once for shoplifting. This child 
has a reputation in the stores in the community for shoplifting, and, 
immediately when she comes into a store, the clerks wait on her and 
get her out as quickly as possible. Her intelligence quotient according 
to the Wechsler-Bellevue is 74. 

She came to high school saying she hated it and hated everything 
about it. She had been enrolled only a short time when reports began 
to come to the office from individual teachers describing failing grades 


*8 Contributed by Pauline Filley, second-grade teacher, Richmond Public Schools, 
Richmond, California, and David Russell, professor of education, University of 
California. 
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and anti-social behavior. About this time she became involved in a 
fist fight with another girl. It was not long until she was reported as 
suspected of stealing. Again, she was out of school more than she was 
in and although these absences were reported to the parents, Mary 
continued to be absent. She got the idea that she would like to go to 
a Catholic school and would not accept the fact that there were no 
Catholic schools available and, if there had been, her parents could 
not afford to send her. Her behavior pattern and truancy continued to 
be so bad that, as a result of a meeting of the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment and the school, Mary was expelled in April of 1950. 

In the fall of 1950, Mary arrived at the school with a worker from 
the Probation Department requesting that she be permitted to return 
to school. Her attendance is good; she has had no fights; but she con- 
tinues to steal from the school lockers, does not take criticism kindly, 
and has had occasional bursts of temper. ‘The father has come to the 
school for conferences several times, and at present, he, his wife, and 
Mary are attending Langley Porter Psychiatric Clinic once a week. 
Some of the teachers have to spend a great deal of extra class time 
keeping their eyes on Mary.”® 


JANE 


The English class was completing a unit on California and the 
students were putting the final touches on their themes. I noticed 
that Jane was daydreaming and looking off into space so I remarked, 
“Jane, it’s fine that you have finished your theme ahead of time.” 
Jane’s answer was a dejected look as she held up a blank paper. 

“I just can’t think, Mrs. Miller,” she continued, “do you know 
whether the Missouri docked in San Francisco this morning or not?” 
I replied that I did not know and asked why she was interested. She 
replied that Jim, her boy friend, had enlisted in the Navy and was 
supposed to be on that ship but she had not heard from him for 
several weeks. 

I suggested that she use the period to write Jim a letter describing 
what had been going on at school and in the “home-town.” She asked, 
“Will I flunk my theme grade?” To which I replied, “You'll be writ- 
ing about California, won’t you? You and the town and Jim are all 
a very important part of California.” 

Jim came to class with Jane the next day and Jane announced that 
they were going to be married before Jim had to return to his ship.*° 


Understanding Reduces Anxiety 
Part of the anxiety caused by the international situation can 


be released if young people understand what democracy really 


29 Contributed by Doris Dean, dean of girls, Sequoia Union High School, Red- 
wood City, California. 
80 Contributed by Mary Miller, Sebastopol High School, Sebastopol, California. 
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Young People Study Democratic Procedures 


means and if they develop a loyalty to democratic principles and 
a desire to see them preserved and strengthened. Bailey says that 
we must recapture “some of the zeal we had in the nineteenth 
century, when we regarded ourselves—and were so regarded—as 
the natural enemies of dictators and despots everywhere. Imper- 
fect products are difficult to export, and if our democracy is to 
prove attractive to foreign peoples, we must make it work more 
effectively at home.” ** We must also understand the Russians 
and know the practices and principles of totalitarianism, includ- 
ing those of the Soviet Union and the Communist party, if we 
are to know why we are arming and sending our boys into battle, 
and if they are to understand the cause for which they fight. 


31 Bailey, Thomas A., op. cit., p. 353. 


















CHAPTER THREE 


Schools and Scapegoating 


When the times are confused and when changes take place so 
rapidly that, during a lifetime, one finds himself hurled from 
a horse-and-buggy age into an automobile age, then into an air 
age, and finally into an atomic age without being able to adjust 
completely to any of them before being catapulted into the next, 
it is not surprising that schools have been unable to adjust and 
keep pace. Social institutions including public education always 
tend to lag behind social change. In fact, educational history 
seems to indicate that it takes from thirty to fifty years, after 
research has demonstrated that a new curriculum pattern or 
method is desirable, for it to be accepted and put into operation 
in the schools. Many educational practices are a remnant of 
horse-and-buggy days—our one-room schoolhouses, our nine- 
month school with vacation during the harvest season, our an- 
nual hiring and firing of teachers and yearly contracts, the nine- 
to-four school day, and even the curriculum we teach. Some 
secondary schools still follow the curriculum pattern laid down 
by the Committee of Ten at the close of the nineteenth century 
and too many elementary programs are almost as antiquated. 

There are many reasons for this slowness of change—tradition, 
convention, respectability of certain courses and subjects, fear 
of being different, college domination, preparation of teachers, 
ignorance, complacency, lack of imagination, textbooks and objec- 
tion of parents. Wrinkle and Gilchrist state that the one basic 
cause for slowness of change is not the criticism of the community 
but the attitude of school people themselves. ““The desire to be 
respectable and the fear of being different are powerful deter- 
miners of the way the teacher thinks and behaves. In addition 
to these, complacency and indifference are effective influences in 
helping him decide to put off until tomorrow what he knows 
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should be done today.” ** Teachers, also, as a group, are con- 
servative and feel insecure when asked to teach content or use 
methods with which they are unfamiliar. A survey in Oregon 
on the place of sex education in the schools showed that the 
teachers were more conservative than the public at large although 
the majority of both groups thought that sex education should 
be part of the school’s curriculum.** 


Today with more of the nation’s children in school than ever 
before, the role of education in American culture is being de- 
bated by schoolmen and citizens everywhere. Some think the 
schools should limit education to the 3 R’s and an academic 
preparation for college. Others believe the chief function of the 
school is vocational training; still others—some 90 percent of the 
general public—feel that the schools should educate the “whole 
child” and provide for his emotional and social development as 
well as for his physical and intellectual growth.** 


The purpose of education is not clear either. ‘The main reason 
for the establishment of free public schools was to provide an 
enlightened citizenry, for the founding fathers knew that, “to be 
long-lived, republics must invest in education.”” Tax supported 
schools, however, have become so much a part of the American 
cultural pattern that they have come to be looked on as an insti- 
tution established for the personal development of those who 
attend. Young people want only courses which have immediate 
personal value to them—witness the popularity of commercial 
courses and the unpopularity of the social studies.*° They have 
been told they need an education in order to earn more, have a 
higher standard of living, be happier, or become a member of 
the professional class. This utilitarian purpose is challenged by 
those who say that the job of the school is “social engineering,’ 
that the curriculum should grow out of community problems and 
should help youth understand people, be useful members of a 


free society, and “grapple with an uncertain but challenging 
future.” *° 


32 Wrinkle, William L., and Gilchrist, Robert §$. Secondary Education for 
American Democracy. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1948. p. 117. 


33 Harris, Marcille; Lemon, Berlon; and Beck, Lester F. “Sex Instruction in the 
Classroom.” Educational Leadership 6:519-24; May 1949. 


34“What U.S. Thinks about Its Schools.” Life 29:11; October 16, 1950. 
35 Jersild and Tasch., op. cit., p. 77-79. 
36 Elbin, Paul N. “Education for What?” NEA Journal 40:183; March, 1951. 
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Canon Bell finds the schools superficial and undisciplined and 
in need of radical reform. American education, he says, 


neglects the basic disciplines. It tends to turn out graduates who ex- 
pect the cheap success of reward without labor. It denies our society 
the training of leadership by madly mixing technology and liberal 
learning and trying to feed the indigestible stew to thousands who 
choke on it. By treating religion as a dispensable diversion, it de- 
prives the young of allegiance to any spiritual compulsion greater 
than love of country.*? 


Commager, on the other hand, thinks the schools have preserved 
democracy and kept us free. They have provided an enlightened 
citizenry that self-government might work; they have been the 
medium by which national unity has been achieved and a com- 
mon language and common heritage developed; they have Ameri- 
canized and offered free education to the immigrants who poured 
into America; and they have routed the forces of privilege and 
division by welcoming the children of all the people and by 
giving them an opportunity to learn and live equality.** Today, 
he says, “There is an uneasy feeling that the schools have some- 
how failed to do their job.” 


Yet no one seems very positive as to what the job of the school is 
today. It is oddly ironic—to say the kindest—to hear people who 
rear their children on comics complain that the schools fail to instil 
a love of literature. It is shocking—to say the truth—to hear the 
very people who support teachers’ oaths and textbook censorship con- 
tend that the schools are failing to encourage greater intellectual in- 
dependence. . . . Schools reflect the society they serve. Many of the 
failures we ascribe to contemporary education are in fact failures of 
our society as a whole. A society that is indifferent to its own herit- 
age cannot expect schools to make good the indifference. A society 
that slurs over fundamental principles and takes refuge in the super- 
ficial and the ephemeral cannot demand that its schools instruct in 
abiding moral values. A society proudly preoccupied with its own 
material accomplishments and well-being cannot fairly expect its 
schools to teach that the snug warmth of security is less meaningful 
than the bracing venture of freedom. In all this, to reform our 
schools is first to reform ourselves. . . . If society clearly defines the 
new duties it wishes our schools to fulfill and if it steadfastly sup- 
ports them not only with money but also with faith, they will surely 
justify that faith in the future as they have in the past.*® 


87 Bell, Bernard Iddings. “Know How vs. Know Why.” Life 29:98; October 
16, 1950. 

38 Commager, Henry Steele, op. cit. 

89 Tbid., p. 47. 
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The schoolman in the center of all this controversy regarding 
public education not only finds himself confused by the divergent 
points of view and the opposing pressures, frustrated by the new 
and overwhelming demands made on the resources of the school, 
but suddenly the victim of a wave of scapegoating more threaten- 
ing to the welfare of public education and therefore to the chil- 
dren and youth of America than any attack upon the schools in 
the last hundred years. 


Motives in Scapegoating 


Fear has different effects upon people. Some persons attempt 
to escape from the realities and problems of life by drinking to 
excess, by overwork, by a continuous round of parties and dances, 
by reading detective stories or by doing anything which makes 
them forget. Others when frustrated by the complexity of world 
events bury their heads in the sand and adopt a fatalistic attitude 
toward everything. ‘Things are so bad that nothing can be done 
about them anyway, these pessimists argue, therefore it is futile 
to take steps to improve conditions. ‘The feeling of futility thus 
immobilizes them; they are unable to think or act constructively. 

In still others, the frustration produced by fear turns into 
aggression and these people find someone on whom they can ex- 
press their hostility and whom they can blame for all the ills 
which bother them. History is replete with incidents of scape- 
goating, a “phenomenon wherein some of the aggressive energies 
of a person or group are focused upon another individual, group 
or object; the amount of aggression and blame being either partly 
or wholly unwarranted.” *° 

Before and during World War II, the civilized world was 
shocked beyond measure by the brutal treatment of the Jews in 
Poland and Germany by the Nazis, treatment resulting from the 
illogical thinking of sick minds of frustrated individuals who 
blamed the Jews for the defeat of Germany in 1918, the collapse 
of the mark, the harshness of the Versailles ‘Treaty, the loss of the 
Ruhr, and all other of Germany’s adversities. Fortunately scape- 
goating is not usually so brutal and inhuman. In America during 
the war it was expressed shamefully, although less cruelly, against 
the Nisei on the West Coast when all persons of Japanese ances- 
try were sent to internment camps. It was expressed against the 


40 Allport, Gordon W. ABC’s of Scapegoating. New York: Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith (212 Fifth Avenue) , 1948. p. 13. 
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wealthy, against Jews and against labor leaders, all of whom were 
accused of profiting selfishly from the war. Children often trans- 
fer their antagonisms for their parents to the teacher and for the 
teacher to the parents. Frustrated in school, children may make 
a physically inept child the object of their misplaced hostility; 
or the “brain” in the class may suffer persecution at the hands of 
the less able and less ambitious. ‘Teachers find release for their 
frustrations by giving low grades or an extra long assignment; 
or, after a trying day at school, blow up over some minor inci- 
dent at home. 

Although scapegoating is always with us, it becomes more vio- 
lent in times of social upheavals and crises. ‘Today we see it 
raising its ugly head again, against the Jews “who have gained 
control of the government’’—Frankfurter, Baruch, and Morgen- 
thau; against the United Nations because peace seems so elusive; 
against Secretary of State Acheson for everything China and 
Russia do; and, strangest of all, against the public schools. 

The motives back of scapegoating, as described by Allport in 
his excellent pamphlet, ABC’s of Scapegoating, explain why the 
public schools are being scapegoated today. 


Deprivation 


When homes are broken up by war, when people desire more 
than they have and are unable to satisfy their wants because of 
increased taxes, inflation and scarcity of goods, frustration and 
aggression result. Since the object of this hostility is usually 
inaccessible, a scapegoat is needed. Interestingly enough the only 
tax about which the voting citizen can as a rule say anything 
at the polls is the school tax; therefore, taxpayers’ leagues voice 
their spleen and objections to all taxes by voting against the one 
which demands the least from them and which is already disgrace- 
fully inadequate. Citizens who also have their hands in the tax 
till join hands with those opposed to high taxes because they want 
a large share of the tax dollar and believe less for the schools 
means more for them. 

School people need to be aware of this motive back of scape- 
goating so that they can counteract it. Educators who recognize 
the role it plays in defeating school bonds and taxes should be 
able to help the voter see the fallacy of projecting upon the 
schools his dislike for any or all forms of deprivation. 

Teachers also need to recognize that their feeling of hostility 
for the superintendent and the central office is often due to 
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their desire for higher salaries, more supplies, smaller classes, and 
less work. Deprived of things they want and need, the “down 
town” office serves as a scapegoat on which to place the blame for 
lack of adequate funds to satisfy these wants. Nevertheless, scape- 
goating the administrative office brings no benefits to anyone, 
least of all the scapegoater. It divides the school system, lessens 
its effectiveness, and builds up resentment rather than lessening it. 


Guilt 


Guilt feelings arise because of a belief that had we done dif- 
ferently the present situation might have been avoided, or, if 
we had been well enough informed, we might not have erred so 
seriously. Guilt arises both from what has been done and from 
what has been left undone. Teachers blame the curriculum 
department when test results are unsatisfactory, or the parents 
for children “who cannot or will not learn.” 

Supervisors often develop feelings of guilt when they attempt 
to superimpose their ideas of curriculum change upon teachers 
who neither understand nor accept them. When these new un- 
digested techniques fail, teachers may be the recipients of mis- 
placed hostility. 

Guilt feeling may also arise in parents whose children because 
of lack of ability find school difficult or fail to achieve the scholas- 
tic success the parents desire for them. Some individuals mo- 
tivated by guilt of bad judgment either on their part or on the 
part of government officials, and parents with a guilt feeling con- 
cerning the inherited ability of their children, blame the school 
and attack “‘progressive’” education for alleged weaknesses in the 
school’s program. Would a return to the 3 R’s, as these attackers 
claim, or to the schools of their childhood equip youth to live 
in the atomic age, deal with totalitarian propaganda, combat 
communism and defend democracy? 


Fear and Anxiety 


Fear of Russian communists and their infiltration into Ameri- 
can life with the purpose of undermining our security causes 
some people to be suspicious of everyone and to look for a scape- 
goat. Today, throughout the nation, loyal, patriotic citizens are 
being labeled “reds,” “communists,” “‘fellow-travelers,” ‘‘pinks” and 
“leftists” oftentimes thoughtlessly and carelessly but sometimes 
maliciously and criminally. Although the National Education 
Association and its affiliated organizations declared two years ago 
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that no communist should be permitted to teach in the public 
schools, enemies of public education have accused the NEA of 
being a front organization for communism. 

No group in the United States is more loyal and patriotic than 
the public school teachers, yet these same irresponsible critics 
accuse the schools of being honeycombed with communists teach- 
ing communistic doctrines to the children of America. One of 
the most vicious attacks appeared in a pamphlet called, How Red 
Are the Schools? 


For more than three decades, a deadly fifth column of un-American 
propagandists has been vigorously at work in the schools and colleges 
of the nation—infiltrating, undermining, boring in like termites. 

These subversive forces have made such inroads that, if allowed to 
continue, they soon will have the entire school system completely 
under their control. Unless effective steps are taken promptly to stop 
the present trend, the situation will be beyond repair. . . . 

For a generation your tax money has helped pay the salaries of 
poisonous propagandists who have been endeavoring to make radicals 
out of the youth of our land; trying to corrupt them and lower their 
moral standards; destroying their faith in God and country; attempt- 
ing to rob them of their self-reliance and substituting dependence 
on the government, on doles, on subsidies; seeking to ensnare them 
with the false doctrine that it is better to have statism than liberty; 
undermining the Christian principles and ethics on which this nation 
was founded; scoffing at everything American and exalting everything 
communist.** 


At the California Senate Inquiry on subversive infiltration 
into the public schools of Pasadena, California, the president of 
the local School Development Council cited the following prac- 
tices as evidence: 


Elimination of scholastic competition. 

Abolition of grading. 

Subversion of parental authority. 

The undermining of parental influence. 

The aiding and abetting of immorality by use of immoral and 
amoral textbooks and instruction about sex. 

Destruction of patriotic attitudes. 

Emphasis on techniques typically communistic, such as refusal to 
answer direct questions, packing school board meetings, audience 
“plants” to ask proper questions, highly emotional support of the 
administration and smearing techniques.*? 


41 How Red Are the Schools? New York: National Council for American Educa- 
tion. 


42 Pasadena (California) Independent, November 16, 1950. 
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One witness before the committee, educated in China, who 
worked during 1945-46 for the American Embassy in Yugoslavia 
claimed that “the elimination of the grading system, early sex 
education, the encouragement to go to camps where children are 
told their parents are old-fashioned, atheistic teachings, and an 
encouragement ‘to seek security from the state’ is the pattern 
which the communists use everywhere to get control of the 
schools.” ** ‘The School Development Council also objected to 
workshops for teachers, intercultural education, UNEsco and UN, 
materials produced by the Bureau of Intercultural Education and 
the Anti-Defamation League. 


The wave of “loyalty oaths” demanded of college teachers and 
public officials including public school teachers is another evi- 
dence of fear and the desire to do something to gain security. 
The objection to “loyalty oaths” on the part of many educators 
springs not from an unwillingness to take an oath as to their 
loyalty to American ideals and institutions, but rather from the 
fact that anyone should question their loyalty and that they should 
be singled out for such a test. Furthermore, they know that the 
oath will not uncover any communists and fear that it will merely 
lull the public into a false sense of security. Most instructors who 
refused to sign the loyalty oath did so not because they were 
communists or had ever belonged to the Communist party; but 
rather, as loyal American citizens, they believed such oaths vio- 
lated their constitutional rights and not only abridged academic 
freedom but threatened ordinary freedom and decency and were 
a step in the direction of a police state. Already the University 
of California has been “grievously injured” by the action of the 
University’s Board of Regents who fired twenty-six professors for 
refusing to sign an oath. Thirty-seven additional members have 
resigned in protest, fifty-five courses have been dropped because 
the university has been unable to get anyone to teach them, 
forty-seven offers of appointment have been refused, and nineteen 
professional societies have passed resolutions condemning the 
Regents’ action, several of them recommending that none of 
their members accept appointments to the University of Cali- 
fornia’s faculty.** 


43 Tbid. 
44 Report of the Committee on Academic Freedom of the Academic Senate, 
reported in San Francisco Chronicle, March 2, 1951. 
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Fear, in making scapegoats of teachers and superintendents, 
threatens the very foundation of American education. Willard B. 
Spalding, dean of the College of Education, University of IIli- 
nois, reported to the American Association of School Administra- 
tors at their annual meeting in 1951 in Atlantic City that a recent 
study on the personality of individuals found that school ad- 
ministrators were among the most anxious of all the groups 
tested. If this is true, one can be sure, Dr. Spalding says, “that 
the children of this country are not getting the kind of education 
that professional leadership could give if it were not so harassed 
by feelings of insecurity.” *® Furthermore, “what happens, too, to 
teacher morale when a brave and able leader is cut down by 
enemies of progress, by organized large taxpayers, or by other 
entrenched interest groups? Is their faith in the goodness of our 
way of life strengthened or weakened? And what happens to the 
children because of changes in morale?” *° 

The victim of these unjust attacks needs to watch that he does 
not also resort to scapegoating as an outlet for his frustration and 
hostility. It would be easy to lump all those who criticize the 
schools into one camp and in turn label them subversive. ‘This, 
of course, would be as unjust and unwarranted as are some of 
the criticisms. Many people who criticize the schools do so in all 
sincerity and on good evidence. Educators themselves are among 
the most severe of the schools’ critics. All of us would like the 
schools to do better than they are now doing. We know that 
many good practices proved by research and experimentation 
have not been put into operation in all of the nation’s schools, 
nor has equal educational opportunity been realized for all of 
America’s children. Interest on the part of the public in the cur- 
riculum is a healthy sign and welcomed by school people. Ways 
must be found whereby destructive and harmful attacks can be 
turned to constructive and helpful criticism. 


Self-Enhancement 


Persons who feel insecure sometimes use scapegoating to bolster 
their own feelings of worth and power. These individuals often 
need the prestige value the group will give them and the power 
which comes from numbers. Thus persons who feel a general 


45 Whitcomb, Mildred E. “Convention Digest.” The Nation’s Schools 47:149; 
March, 1951. 
46 Ibid. 
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discontent with their own lot in life, with the trend of events in 
the local, national or international scene, or with the program 
of the school, join with other discontented persons to attack per- 
sons and institutions from the President of the United States to 
the local mayor, from the Supreme Court to the local school sys- 
tem. Mob psychology which produces persecution, mob violence, 
and even lynchings may then operate to cause insecure individ- 
uals to do deeds of violence which they would never do alone. 
Dr. Max Morrison, pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
in Pasadena, describes how this motive of self-enhancement can 
do strange things to people: 


The first meeting we attended was in the Madison Elementary 
School last Monday evening. It was sponsored by a group called the 
School Development Council, which was waging a vigorous battle 
against the proposed school tax. It was one of the most disturbing 
experiences we have had since we came to Pasadena eight years ago. 
If anyone had told me “it can happen here,” I would not have 
believed them. At this meeting I heard good American citizens— 
men and women whose names stand for all that is best in our com- 
munity—ridiculed, labeled with detestable un-American names, mis- 
statements made concerning them and our free public school education 
referred to as “rubbish.” All the speeches made were against the tax 
measure, and those who tried to speak for it were yelled down or 
told to go home. Listening in on the various speeches, one wanted 
to stand up and say what Ralph Waldo Emerson once said at a 
similar meeting in his day: “Gentlemen, excuse me for leaving, but 
I must have got into the wrong meeting, I thought I was in the 
United States of America!” 47 


An individual’s desire for power can also be a motive for scape- 
goating. Allen A. (or A. Alderson) Zoll’s scapegoating tactics 
were exposed by Frederick Woltman in an article labeled, “Zoll, 
Hate Monger, Promotes New Racket,” appearing in the New 
York World Telegram on August 25, 1948. Zoll’s present organi- 
zation, ‘The National Council for American Education, and its 
bulletin, the Educational Guardian, appear dedicated to the mis- 
sion of destroying confidence in public education under the guise 
of patriotism. Such pamphlets as Progressive Education Increases 
Delinquency, How Red Are the Schools? They Want Your 
Child, have appeared in large numbers in cities where education 


47 Fast Pasadena Herald, June 8, 1950. See also National Education Association, 
National Commission for Defense of Democracy Through Education. The Pasa- 
dena Story. An Analysis of Some Forces and Factors That Injured a Superior 
School System. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, June 1951. 
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has been under fire. In fact the attacks on the schools in Pasa- 
dena and in other cities in all parts of the nation follow such 
similar patterns that the same organizations appear to have organ- 
ized and financed them. Some of these attacks have been the sub- 
ject of recent articles in professional and popular magazines. 


Conformity 


Many people accept their prejudices without thought merely 
because they are the accepted pattern of behavior in the com- 
munity. Children reflect their parents’ attitudes; adolescents who 
wish to be popular, or even accepted, conform to the rules of the 
crowd; and the teachers for economic reasons feel it is necessary 
to conform. Conformity thus makes for greater security. If scape- 
goating is the popular mode of behavior, then doing likewise 
assures one of acceptance in the group. 


Tabloid Thinking 


The whole organized attack upon public education of course 
makes use of tabloid thinking in campaigning for support. When 
issues are as complex as they are today, people look for a simple 
explanation as to the cause. It is easier to blame the State De- 
partment and the administration in office than to look for the 
real causes of national and international problems. If children 
do not spell or write as well as we would like, it is easier to blame 
“progressive education” or accuse the teachers of being com- 
munist than to analyze the complex causes and work to make the 
schools better. Tabloid thinking also is responsible for the belief 
that federal aid to education will mean federal control of educa- 
tion; that the schools are irreligious and not as good as they used 
to be; that sex education is given or can and will be given to all 
children in the home and therefore is not a prerogative of the 
school; that juvenile delinquency is the result of too academic a 
curriculum or too lax control in the classroom depending on 
what curriculum pattern the individual would like to have the 
school follow. 

Teachers, too, resort to tabloid thinking. Restlessness in chil- 
dren today they attribute to the war situation; the disinterest or 
even dislike of many children for reading, to radio and comic 
books. Faith in an intelligence score condemns many children 
from lower-class environment or bilingual homes to slow learning 
classes or labels them as failures from the time they enter school. 
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Worst of all, teachers at each level scapegoat the teachers of the 
preceding grades for the lack of skill and information their pupils 
possess. Colleges blame the high schools; high schools, the ele- 
mentary schools; and primary teachers, the homes. 

Parents and citizens who look on public schools as the bulwark 
of democracy should find in these attacks a strong reminder of 
the responsibility they share with educators to foster and insure 
education for freedom. They must avoid tabloid thinking, be 
aware of propaganda and pressure groups, look behind the speech 
they hear or the pamphlet they read and see the motive of the 
speaker or writer, learn to examine the facts, and to place blame 
where it belongs. 


Effect of Scapegoating 


In cities and communities where such attacks have been made, 
teacher morale is at a low ebb. Afraid that they will personally 
be the victims of false accusation and suspicion, teachers them- 
selves are the victims of fear—afraid for their jobs, afraid of being 
misquoted, afraid of community spotlight and censorship, afraid 
of the loss of respect of their pupils, and afraid too of the loss of 
self-respect and personal integrity. Fear as we have seen is con- 
tagious. Already the profession is demonstrating the character- 
istic behavior of the scapegoated. 


Nonrecognition of Attack 


It is quite characteristic of the scapegoated to want to suppress 
the unpleasant truth, Allport tells us.** Schoolmen, either igno- 
rant of the seriousness of the attack or unwilling to face the fact 
that it might happen to them, go about their business as if they 
had nothing to worry about and let the opposition pick off one 
superintendent after another. ‘They labor under the delusion that 
there must be some ground for the attacks in the places where the 
superintendent has been under fire, and that if they themselves 
are “good boys” and walk softly they will escape. They even help 
the enemy by saying that with “so much smoke there must have 
been some fire” and try to find the things the ex-superintendent 
did wrong in order to rationalize the cause for the upheaval in 
that community. Although superintendents and principals, as 
the chief representatives of the’schools, are the most vulnerable to 


48 Allport, Gordon W., op. cit., p. 43-45. 
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attack, teachers are sometimes the focus of the controversy. ‘There- 
fore, none can ignore the danger or be ignorant of the forces at 
work. 

Superintendents who pretend they are immune and yet who 
are fearful that anything may start a conflagration are not likely 
to exercise strong leadership in providing a better educational 
program for children. Fearful that they will offend some com- 
munity group, they are likely to do nothing; and children, who 
will pass that way but once, suffer through a curriculum which 
is out of step with a rapidly changing world and which ill pre- 
pares them for modern living. 


Acquiescence to Scapegoaters' Demands 


Fear immobilizes some people and they are likely to acquiesce 
without argument to the demands made for changing the schools’ 
program to conform to the demands of the pressure group. ‘These 
individuals become silent, humble or servile according to their 
dependence upon their jobs for their livelihood and in pro- 
portion to their own personal insecurity. 

As a result much of the progress made in education in the last 
twenty-five years is in danger of being lost. Formal arithmetic, 
for example, is being started in the primary grades although re- 
search has proved that little children are not ready for it and that 
they make faster progress and have better understanding of num- 
ber concepts if instruction is postponed until they are more 
mature. Meaningless drill, rote memorization, work books, and 
daily recitation from a few pages of the textbook are likely again 
to dominate the classroom and replace the methods and proce- 
dures which research in learning and in child growth and develop- 
ment has proved to be superior. Additions to the curriculum, 
necessary if children are to understand today’s world, are likely 
to be dropped and the “tried and true” subjects which helped 
grandfather to understand his world to be retained. Problems 
which are controversial yet crucial if western culture is to survive 
—intercultural relations, conservation, family life, international 
cooperation and organization, democracy and communism—are 
not to be considered in the classroom if some groups now attack- 
ing the schools succeed with their plans. Democratic methods, 
whereby children learn to work together and respect each other’s 
viewpoint and contribution, to plan and carry out their plans 
thus developing resourcefulness and responsibility, to challenge 
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illogical thinking and unsound conclusions, to examine and use 
a wide variety of materials, and to be critical of the source of their 
information—all these will be thrown out if the scapegoaters have 
their way. 

Fear that the introduction of new methods and new patterns of 
organization will bring criticism keeps other schools from modern- 
izing their curriculum so that the success of the scapegoaters in 
one community may be widespread in its total effect upon the 
school. 


Collaboration 


Some teachers join forces with the attackers and bore at the 
school’s program from within. Oftentimes these persons are the 
discontented, the unsuccessful, the indolent or the overly ambitious. 
They probably have either opposed the new curriculum or given 
lip service to it without understanding it or really approving it. 
Some have been unwilling to take on the extra work which the 
use of problem solving and democratic methods entails. Auto- 
cratic methods are far easier than democratic. ‘They require less 
knowledge, less planning, fewer materials and less skill. Others 
have been unsuccessful in getting the promotion they desire and 
collaboration offers them an opportunity to strike back at their 
opponents. 

Collaboration on the part of some teachers at the expense of 
others tends to split a faculty, and builds tensions and suspicions 
which cannot help but be reflected in the classroom, on the play 
field and in the halls. Competition between teachers builds com- 
petitive attitudes in children with accompanying tensions and 
aggression. An environment conducive to good learning and to 
relaxed and happy children is thus destroyed. 


Escape and Substituted Satisfactions 


When tensions get too great at school, some teachers for their 
own peace of mind escape from school at the earliest possible 
moment and occupy themselves with non-school activities. Com- 
munity work, family interests, gardening, sports, club work or a 
round of social activities may so fill the teacher’s interest and 
thoughts that the tensions at school do little personal damage to 
him. This is fortunate for the teacher but unfortunate for the 
children who get only what is left of the teacher’s energies and 
very little of his interest. School is “kept” by these teachers with 
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one eye on the clock and the time when they can escape from an 
almost unbearable situation. Unfortunately for the children, these 
teachers, if they have tenure, may continue in the job year after 
year even though they have no interest or pleasure in teaching. 
A public which permits teaching conditions to be so bad that the 
teacher’s sanity depends upon his escaping from the situation as 
much as possible probably does not deserve any better service 
from its teachers. Nevertheless, children are cheated and the 
future of America is endangered if any educational program is less 
than the best which the community can provide. 


Legal Action 


The scapegoated often feels that a law will make things right 
for him. Therefore, if the victim feels that he has been discrimi- 
nated against and his constitutional rights have been violated, he 
may seek to have a law passed or a law repealed. ‘Those who were 
dismissed because of failure to sign the “loyalty oath,” and many 
of those who signed reluctantly, have worked to have the law 
requiring such oaths declared unconstitutional. Others who 
feared that their jobs were in jeopardy or subject to the whim 
of pressure groups have attempted to have tenure laws strength- 
ened and clarified. Some even advocate legislation requiring 
certain courses in the curriculum. 

Legal action is also a weapon used by those who oppose the 
schools. Laws prohibiting the schools from teaching family rela- 
tions or intercultural education and laws prohibiting the use of 
taxpayers’ funds for school camps have been introduced in some 
states. Legislative action can also be used by the opposition to 
keep certain textbooks out of the schools as was true in California 
when the legislature refused to vote funds for the issues of Build- 
ing America*® which had been adopted as supplementary material 
by the State Board of Education. 

Building a curriculum by legal action cannot fail to have a bad 
effect upon the schools. Curriculum building and textbook selec- 
tion are jobs for the expert. The help of laymen in planning the 
curriculum is welcomed and needed but the organization and 
methods to be used must be left to professionally trained teachers 
and administrators. The public schools in America have been 


49 A five-volume set of fifty illustrated study units, each dealing with a vital 
American problem. Building America, 2 West 45th Street, New York City, 1948. 
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traditionally as free from political control as it is possible to 
make them. It would be a grievous mistake if school personnel 
in an attempt to protect themselves from attack would surrender 
to the legislature responsibilities which rightly belong to profes- 
sional educators. 


Aggression 


If teachers are too frustrated by the restriction placed upon 
them, if they are forced to teach in ways they do not approve, or 
are prohibited from teaching what they think should be taught, 
or if the strain of teaching in an explosive atmosphere becomes 
too severe, they may take their frustrations out on the children 
in the form of aggressive behavior. Children, too, become tense 
and jittery if the school is in turmoil with the result that clashes 
between teacher and pupil become far too frequent. Authoritarian 
individuals use the criticism of the school to rationalize their 
undemocratic methods and to become even more autocratic. An 
authoritarian environment leads to aggression on the part of 
children, the Lewin studies °° have pointed out, and in such an 
atmosphere little satisfactory learning can take place. Teaching 
is difficult enough when done in a permissive cooperative atmos- 


phere. In an atmosphere full of tension and cross currents only 
those who have faith in themselves and in the children they teach 
can survive with composure and dignity. 


Defense Behavior 


Sometimes the scapegoated attempts to offset the restrictions 
placed on him by assertive competition—“extra effort, extra study, 
extra cleverness.” ‘Teachers who are convinced of the soundness 
of the methods they use and who believe that the curriculum 
must be life-centered and suited to the maturation of boys and 
girls, and who are courageous enough to withstand possible criti- 
cism and secure enough in their feelings about themselves and 
their relationship to the children and the administration, will try 
even harder to make their classroom a happy place for children 
and the learning experience a rich and valuable one. Sometimes 
these teachers make the mistake of putting themselves on the de- 
fensive and try to defend to parents what they are doing and the 


50 Lewin, K.; Lippitt, R.; and White, R. “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in 
Experimentally Created ‘Social Climates.’” Journal of Social Psychology 10:271-99, 
1939, 
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philosophy back of it. This puts an extra strain on them which 
might have been avoided if they had taken the community in on 
the plans from the start. If, instead of defending the program or 
trying to sell it to the public, educators would work closely with 
parents so that the latter feel a proprietor’s interest in the pro- 
gram’s success, the barrier between school and parents would be 
removed and tensions resolved. 


Ways to Combat Scapegoating 


and Relieve Tensions 

There are many ways of meeting the attacks upon the public 

schools which the schools have long neglected. Some of these 

ways are unique to school-community relationships but most of 

them are the techniques which any business or any institution 
would use if it wanted community understanding and support. 


Getting the Facts to the Public 

To defend the schools against attacks, teachers need to be cer- 
tain in their understanding of how children grow and develop 
and how learning takes place. ‘They need to have data on hand 
to show parents that the 3 R’s are not neglected but are taught 
better, although differently, today than formerly. When parents 
can see from objective data that children learn three times as much 
when group processes are used, they cease to object to them. 
When teachers can explain to parents the objectives they are 
evaluating during a dramatic play period, play has a different 
meaning to parents. 

In one community where business men were complaining that 
the schools no longer taught the 3 R’s and the graduates could not 
spell, the superintendent gave the words from a standardized spell- 
ing test to the Chamber of Commerce at one of its regular meet- 
ings. The men did poorer than the eighth graders. Needless to 
say, since this meeting there has been little said about spelling in 
the school of their community. In another community, the 
schools were accused of not teaching the alphabet. The children 
had recently taken a test demanding alphabetizing so the super- 
intendent asked one of the business men’s clubs to take the same 
test. ‘The men scored at the 6.5 grade on the test. Whether or 
not the school taught the alphabet by rote memorization, the chil- 
dren knew it better than their parents. 

Much misinformation about the schools is carried home or told 
over the tea cups. All the means of communication—the news- 
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paper, the radio, television, school bulletins to parents, talks be- 
fore service clubs and P'TA need to be used to acquaint the public 
with the accomplishments of the schools and the reasons for doing 
things the way they are being done. No avenue of communica- 
tion should be neglected. ‘Teachers who are enthusiastic about 
what they are doing, who have confidence in themselves, and who 
understand the philosophy back of the program are the ones best 
able to interpret the school’s program to the parents. 


Working for Professional Unity 


Ways of working together more effectively need to be explored 
so that teachers understand the problems faced by the administra- 
tive staff and administrators are sensitive to the demands of the 
classroom teacher. A line and staff organization which splits the 
profession into two camps is unjustifiable in an organization 
dedicated to democracy and improved human relations. Perhaps 
the whole administrative and supervisory arrangement needs to be 
redesigned to assure more respect for all individuals in the school 
system and better human relations between administrator and 
supervisor, teacher and administrator, teacher and teacher, pupil 
and administrator, pupil and teacher, and pupil and pupil. 

Teachers themselves consider criticism of their teaching by 
another teacher the most unethical behavior in the profession. 
Destroying the confidence of a teacher willing to experiment by 
sabotaging what he is doing, by remarks carelessly made to pupils, 
to other teachers or to parents is inexcusable. As a profession, we 
need to agree on what it is we are trying to do—the purposes of 
education—and then work together to achieve them. Attacks from 
the outside may have a good effect in getting the profession to 
stop its internal bickering and unite against the attacks from with- 
out in order that better educational opportunities for children 
may be provided. 


Organizing Friends of Public Education 


The friends of public education far outnumber those who 
oppose it. According to a Roper survey most people believe edu- 
cation today is better than twenty years ago and, although 16.8 
percent say they are not satisfied with the schools, 71.6 percent 
are fairly satisfied or very satisfied with the education given their 
children.** 


51 Life, op. cit. 
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Interest on Part of the Public is a Healthy Sign 


These friends of education need to be organized even more 
strongly than the enemy. They need to make their support known 
and to be vocal about the achievements of the school. Even 
those who are only fairly well satisfied with the schools are friends 


of public education although they would like to see the schools do 
a better job than they are now doing. Dissatisfaction, if not bitter, 
is a healthy sign, an evidence of interest and concern on the part 
of the public as well as the profession. It is only when we are dis- 
satisfied that progress can be made. The criticism, however, must 
be turned to constructive not destructive ends. 


Inviting Lay Participation in Educational Planning 


If the public can be included in the planning of the curriculum 
or any organizational revision right from the start, a schism be- 
tween the school and the community need not develop. Repre- 
sentatives of PTA and community groups on all policy-making 
committees assure the school of community understanding and 
support when those policies are put into operation. This is the 
way democracy works. Many people help with the plans; then the 
plans are turned over to experts to execute. So it should be in 
schools. After the planning has been done and policies formu- 
lated, the trained professional workers—teachers, administrators 
and supervisors—should have the responsibility of organizing the 
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curriculum, putting it into operation, and selecting the textbooks 
and materials to be used. 

Some communities have experimented with using lay people 
in the community for teachers of courses requiring a particular 
skill, with excellent results in school-community relationships. A 
skilled artisan who can teach his craft to young people in the 
schools becomes a friend and ally of the schools. 

Winning friends for the schools is the responsibility of teachers 
as well as administrators. Happy youngsters who like school, who 
feel secure and wanted, and who have a sense of achievement and 
a feeling of success are the best ambassadors of good will any 
school can have. A school system which uses all the means at its 
command to create an understanding of the school’s program and 
which invites the close cooperation of parents and other citizens 
in educational planning will build a community-school relation- 
ship in which the popular mode of behavior is to support and 
befriend the schools, not attack them. 














CHAPTER FOUR 


Social Change and 
Our Schools 


Persons who criticize the schools, as some do, for turning out 
religious illiterates and irresponsible individuals who value ma- 
terial things more than spiritual, and who expect success without 
effort, forget that the school is not the only agency educating the 
youth of America and not the most important one as far as values 
are concerned. Children bring to school the attitudes and prej- 
udices which they have learned at home and from neighborhood 
play groups and friends. ‘The schools may reinforce these values 
or attempt to change them, but usually without too much success. 


Competing Educational Agencies Affect the Child 


Education is a continuous process going on all the time and the 
forces outside the school often exert a stronger influence than 
those within. A motion picture, for example, may be more suc- 
cessful in changing attitudes toward race, an ethnic group, a poli- 
tical theory or any controversial issue in the two hours it takes to 
see it than the school has been in weeks of reading and study of 
textbooks. Likewise, the motion picture may undo in two hours’ 
time, days of concerted effort on the part of the school. 

Nor is the motion picture the only agency competing for the 
child’s time. Radio, comic books, newspapers, magazines and 
television are all educational media exercising strong influences 
upon children and affecting their behavior. Data are contradic- 
tory as to whether this effect is good or bad. ‘Teachers blame them 
for keeping children up too late and depriving them of needed 
sleep; for taking their time from homework with the result that 
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less school work is accomplished and grades are lower; for upset- 
ting them emotionally with murder mysteries and crime stories; 
for making passive spectators of them when they should be en- 
gaged in active participation; for feeding them thrills, danger and 
excitement so that they are nervous and jittery and hard to inter- 
est in school work; for deadening their sensitivity to violence, suf- 
fering and evil in all forms; and for killing appreciation of good 
literature, drama and music. Research studies have not proved 
the teachers correct in all these accusations; nor are teachers them- 
selves agreed as to the bad effects of these media upon children. 


They are agreed, however, that mass media of communication 
could be powerful educational forces if the good could be culled 
from the bad and their use regulated. ‘The work of the PTA in 
keeping undesirable comic books off the newsstands and in provid- 
ing the recommended lists of motion pictures for children are 
attempts in this direction. Educators, too, have felt that these 
media have great educational potentialities if educational pro- 
grams could be regularly broadcast. Having failed to get any 
foothold in radio, for they had neither the money nor the neces- 
sary “know-how” to compete with commercial interests at the 
time radio was being established, they hope to have more success 
with television and are pleading that the Federal Communica- 
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tions Commission set aside at least one television channel in each 
large city and important educational center for teaching purposes. 
Schools have never taken very seriously their responsibility in 
regard to these media. While audio-visual materials are being 
used increasingly in the classrooms, both for instruction and enter- 
tainment, the schools have not consistently helped children and 
young people learn to discriminate between good and bad radio 
plays and motion pictures or develop taste in music and literature. 
Never before in the history of the world have so many people had 
at their finger tips—by the mere turning of a dial—fine symphony 
orchestras, operatic stars, famous actors and actresses in the world’s 
greatest plays, public speakers and newscasters. The best the 
world has to offer is there to be heard by those who have the 
power of selection. ‘These media put a prior claim upon the cur- 
riculum, for much time needs to be spent in schools helping boys 
and girls develop the ability to select and listen with discrimina- 
tion and to read newspapers and magazines critically. It is not 
only a sign of insecurity and mass hysteria when people are sent 
into a panic by a feigned broadcast or an industrial explosion; it 
is also an indication that people have not been taught to be 
critical of what they read and hear or to seek the source and pur- 
pose back of a statement or story before accepting it as true. 


Inadequate School Facilities and Personnel 
Add to the Tensions 


With the increased enrollments, inadequate buildings and 
shortage of teachers, one-third of a million school children 
throughout the nation have “part-time” education. It also seems 
unlikely that the building programs will keep abreast with the 
increase in enrollment expected during the next ten years so the 
condition in certain sections of the country will in all probability 
get worse instead of better. In California, where there are nearly 
as many children of preschool age as in the first nine grades, 
kindergarten through the eighth grade, the situation is unusually 
serious. 

Overloading of teachers has resulted. This is particularly hard 
on a young teacher who finds handling thirty children taxes his 
ingenuity. Today, with the double session made necessary by the 
increased number of children, a teacher in the elementary school 
may have to handle forty to fifty pupils in half a day. Further- 
more, he must see that his things and their things are put away 
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and the room made ready so that another group can use the same 
space the rest of the day. Where teachers are attempting to carry 
on an activity-unit and need to have many materials and supplies 
in the room for the children to use, and where the children wish 
to construct an airport, pueblo, Mexican market, a post office or 
any one of the numerous things needed in their dramatic play, 
the project suffers the consequences of shifting groups of children 
occupying the same room space. After such a day the teacher must 
also attend PTA meetings, grade level meetings, parent confer- 
ences, curriculum study groups, salary schedule meetings and 
faculty meetings. 


For a kindergarten teacher the strain may be even greater. 
Some teach a double session with twenty or twenty-five children 
in each session, and with only forty-five minutes at the noon hour 
in which to eat, put away equipment, and prepare for the second 
group. Do you know the attention span of a kindergarten child? 
Have you experienced the nervous exhaustion of a teacher after 
six hours of handling a group of twenty or more such bundles of 
energy? 


Added to the tense situations which arise from sheer numbers 
and the many personal contacts which both children and teachers 
have to make are the problems caused by the presence of the 
“unusual” child in a class so large that the teacher has little time 
for individual children. The assistance of the school counselor 
is often needed before insight into the child’s problem is such 
that the child can be helped. 


JIMMY 


Miss Jones became so tense over Jimmy that she was ill by the 
time kindergarten was dismissed. When I asked her to tell me why 
he made her ill she answered, “He is so mean to the children, he hits 
anyone near him and tried to pull the head off the turtle. His mouth 
is unattractive and the children hate him too.” 

This was Miss Jones’ first introduction to the behavior of the 
handicapped child and his feeling of frustration. His great need for 
her help in learning to make friends and to play and feel some suc- 
cess in any possible area was a challenge to her. She realized how 
unfair it is for the handicapped child to be put in a competitive 
atmosphere where his chances of success were sure to add to his feel- 
ing of frustration. 

After Miss Jones realized why Jimmy was mean and why the chil- 
dren disliked him, her entire attitude toward him changed. Now 
she is interested in his feeling, thus releasing her tension and Jimmy’s. 
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JOHN 


John was first called to my attention by the teacher’s demands 
that “something be done about him. He is disgusting, he always has 
a cold and his shirt sleeve is stiff as a result of being used as a 
handkerchief. He isn’t bright and something should be done.” 

The social history of John revealed a very poor home situation; 
his health history revealed an allergy; and his mental history an 
intelligence quotient of 115. The counselor presented the history and 
true picture of John to the teacher and suggested, since there was 
no one at home to teach John the proper care of his nose, that she 
do it. The teacher rather grudgingly agreed to see if “it will work.” 

John, hungry for a little attention, was most cooperative in his 
use of Kleenex and won the teacher’s heart by a request to take some 
home. The teacher became so interested in John that she made a 
special trip to my office to tell me that “poor little John has broken 
his tooth in a bad fall from his bike.’ John’s case has made this 
teacher more sympathetic and aware of the individual needs of all 
the children in her room. 


Authority-Subordinate Relationships 
Also Produce Tensions 


Tensions also arise for individuals as a result of authority- 
subordinate relationships. There are two types of interpersonal 
relationships in which authority plays a role. ‘They are polar op- 
posites and can be distinguished by several criteria: ‘“‘the mode of 
operation, the basic purpose, and the predominate results or usual 
outcomes.” °? In one—the authoritarian—coercive power is used 
for the purpose of enhancing the position and prestige of the 
dominant person or for his own personal gain rather than for 
the subordinate’s benefit. It results in enslavement of the subor- 
dinate, mutual suspicions, hostilities, rebelliousness, with retalia- 
tory anxieties and general chronic tensions. Personal stultification 
is inevitable for both persons. In the other—the authoritative or 
democratic—the converse of all these characteristics is true. Coer- 
cion is absent; authority is derived from superior competence and 
knowledge, as in the best parent-child, teacher-pupil, or supervisor- 
teacher relationship. The goal to be achieved by both persons is 
the acquisition by the subordinate of the competence and skill of 
the authority. The objective, also, is to achieve eventual equality 
and independence from each other. The characteristics engen- 


52 Szurek, S. A. “Emotional Factors in the Use of Authority.” Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the publishers and the Commonwealth Fund from Ethel L. Ginsburg’s, Public 
Health Is People. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1950. p. 212. 
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dered by this relationship are confidence, optimism, mutual re- 
spect, readiness for experimentation, enthusiasm, creativeness and 
effectiveness in relationship and work. 

In school situations we see both types of relationship and the 
degree to which the relationship has moved from the authoritarian 
to the authoritative is indicative of the degree of tension and 
aggressive behavior which is present or absent. The pupil is sub- 
ordinate to the teacher, the teacher to the principal, the principal 
to the superintendent, and the superintendent to the Board of 
Education, and all of them to the authority of the community. If 
the situation is authoritarian, the subordinate tends to react in 
one of two ways. One of these is to become openly retaliatory and 
defiant. ‘This attitude serves to threaten the inconsiderate superior 
who feels driven to become more authoritarian. The other way 
is more subtle but equally deleterious; the subordinate appears to 
agree with his superiors, but quietly and almost unconsciously 
proceeds to sabotage the plan or program advocated by the supe- 
rior. Things are left undone. The teacher cannot quite seem to 
be as effective as he knows how to be, often taking on an appear- 
ance of futile helplessness which further promotes his superior to 
institute sterner measures. Either way creates a vicious circle 
which defeats both involved parties. 

It is important for the subordinate to recognize that when he 
accepts a position in an organization he has agreed to obey the 
decisions of those in charge. It is important for him*to recognize 
this authority. This does not mean that he has to agree with the 
individual in authority. He has the right to differ and that openly, 
but in the terms of his original contract and as long as he is a 
member of that organization he has no choice but to carry out 
orders from above. His disagreement can be expressed, if neces- 
sary, but he must be firm in his attitude that he must adhere to 
the wishes of those who dictate policy. 

It is surprising how yielding even authoritarian individuals 
can become when their authority is unreservedly given full ac- 
knowledgment. Then and then only can they afford to soften 
their demands. Challenging by attitude rather than by voicing 
calm disagreement is an infuriating, threatening experience to 
them. It seems as with all individuals who resort to authoritarian- 
ism that any belittling gesture, even non-verbally expressed, is 
anxiety stimulating enough to invoke further authoritarianism. 

When the situation is authoritative or democratic, the person in 
authority is secure and mature enough to feel no threat to his 
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authority when he allows the subordinate to share in the plan- 
ning, to voice his opinions and to agree or disagree. He looks on 
his role as that of guiding the subordinate to greater and deeper 
satisfactions, more independence, self-esteem and power. He exer- 
cises firmness and authority not for punitive or restrictive pur- 
poses but for the protection and advancement of the subordinate. 
The subordinate in turn is loyal and cooperative because he re- 
spects the judgment of the leader and feels that his interests and 
needs as well as opinions and wishes are respected and sought. 

Tensions in the classroom and in staff relationships exist in 
proportion to the degree to which interpersonal relationships are 
on an authoritarian or authoritative basis. Happy children and a 
cooperative staff are to be found in schools where the leadership 
is authoritative and authoritarianism is at a minimum. 


Health and Safety Hazards Result 
from Overcrowded Conditions 


Overcrowded conditions produce health hazards for both chil- 
dren and teachers. With increasing numbers of children, daily 
health inspection by either a school nurse or room teacher becomes 
more sketchy or is omitted entirely. Consequently, more children 
with “cold” symptoms, which turn out to be measles or chicken 
pox, get into the schoolroom and “seed” epidemics. When pres- 
sure is put on teachers to keep the average daily attendance high 
so that state funds will not be jeopardized and when they in turn 
pressure children not to miss school, or when grades are dependent 
upon perfect attendance, children are likely to come to school 
when their presence is dangerous to themselves and to others. 
When children are taught to think of the other fellow they will 
learn to seek out the school nurse or teacher to ask if they are 
safe to go into the schoolroom instead of trying to dodge the 
health inspection. 

In some schools toilet facilities are so inadequate that children 
must be marched in line to get their turns at specified intervals 
of time instead of having freedom to go as desired. This situation 
causes panic in the nervous child who has trouble controlling his 
sphincters. He is apt to focus his attention on his own physio- 
logical needs and inadequacy instead of on the schoolroom pro- 
gram. 

With overcrowding in the classroom a teacher cannot be as 
sympathetic or responsive to exceptional needs of certain children. 
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For example, she may not quickly find the children with defective 
sight or hearing who should sit near the front of the room. An 
alert teacher will, however, develop a ‘buddy system”’ so that the 
children instead of ridiculing weaknesses will spend their energies 
helping each other. 

Where the general health program in the school system includes 
health examination for both teachers and students at regular in- 
tervals, many tensions can be released by the solving of health 
problems. Sometimes merely the airing of a health worry gives 
reassurance and helps the worrier to see it in perspective. The 
junior high school girl, for example, who is suddenly aware of 
and ashamed of her developing breasts can be helped to take cer- 
tain pride in her new possessions as marking a normal stage of 
young womanhood. Children who are oversized or undersized, 
who are slow or fast in maturing, need reassurance that their 
development is normal for them. Even the knowledge that other 
adolescents have similar worries about their normalcy is a com- 
forting thought to many children and young people. 

Many teen-agers start the battle for social acceptance by their 
age-mates with two strikes against them physically. ‘They have 
acne, pimples, “‘piano”’ legs, braces on their teeth; are too fat or 
undeveloped; have a big nose or weak eyes. “In the adolescent 
mind, a single defect may be magnified to distort an entire per- 
sonality.” °* 

I’m over six feet tall and should be good at basketball, but my legs 
are so skinny I look funny next to other fellows.** 

I'm fifteen years old and five feet eleven inches tall. When I’m with 
my girl friends and we meet some fellows we know, they seldom pay 
attention to me. I just stand there and look dopey.** 

I’m sixteen years old and weigh 260 pounds and I’m only five feet 
four inches tall. Everyone laughs at me. I can’t bear to have the 
boys see me in the shower room or the toilet at school. The doctor 
can’t do anything for me. I hate school! I can’t do anything the 
other boys do.** 

No one asks me for a date and when I go to parties the boys never 
ask me to dance. I’ve done everything for my acne but it doesn’t get 
any better.** 

A study made of the needs and interests of students in biology 
classes showed that the students wished first, more knowledge 


53 “T Don’t Have Any Fun.” Reprinted by special permission from the Ladies Home 
Journal, March 1951, p. 209. Copyright, 1951, The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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about marriage, childbirth, and social disease; and second, were in- 
terested in personal appearance, weight and skin problems.** Men- 
tal health problems such as getting along with people, bad habits, 
worry, lack of self-confidence, control of emotions were other 
topics mentioned frequently by both boys and girls. Jealousy 
ranked very high with girls, but was low with boys. Washington 
found in a state survey that youth worried about being too nervous 
(17.6 percent of them), their appearance (17 percent), being 
over or under weight (16.6 percent), complexion (13 percent) , 
not being very attractive (10.3 percent), being too tall or too 
short (9.4 percent) .*° Attention in their biology class to the prob- 
lems which bother young people will do much to relieve their 
tensions and give them self-confidence. 

The speed-up tempo of modern living resulting in physical and 
nervous fatigue for both teachers and pupils necessitates addi- 
tional attention to safety education programs. While health and 
safety programs demand close cooperation between home and 
school to be successful, the school does not leave safety education 
to accidental teaching. Recent statistics show that one-third of 
child mortality is due to accidents. Many of these occur at home 
or en route to school, and fewer on the school ground where 
supervision is provided. In a world full of automobiles, children 
need early to develop safety consciousness rather than to admire 
the daredevil. 

Schoolroom teaching can instill an attitude toward safety as 
well as make children aware of specific accident hazards and how 
to avoid them. ‘The psychology of developing a desirable attitude 
toward health and safety will require different techniques at dif- 
ferent ages. ‘The adolescent child who sees himself heroically risk- 
ing his life to save his friend’s life is daydreaming of noble deeds. 
He needs to learn the difference between taking daredevil chances 
in traffic for a thrill and intelligently facing the occupational 
hazards of flying an airplane or painting a bridge span. Perhaps 
the little child needs most to learn whom to obey and when to 
ignore the taunts of “fraidy cat” as the bully commands him to 
jump off the ledge. Safety practices must also be taught by exam- 
ple if the best impressions are to be made. Children are confused 
when they are taught to cross the street only in the zones, and 
then perchance see their teacher and parent jaywalking. 


55 Oakland Public Schools. 
56 Elias, L. J., op. cit., p. 34. 
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A respect for good housekeeping can be taught at school as a 
means of reducing accidents. Putting things away after using them 
can be taught to very young children, and will prevent many acci- 
dents both at home and at school. Children can be taught very 
early to recognize certain common environmental hazards such as 
storing articles on a staircase landing, keeping oil-soaked cleaning 
cloths in the basement or a closet, or leaving toys and roller 
skates where someone may step on them. Discussion of such things 
at school stimulates children to look for them at home, and every 
parent knows what fanatic zeal can be engendered in primary 
age children by such an experience. 

There is no dearth of visual aid material in the form of posters 
that can be used in schools to teach safety. Posters are produced 
by automobile clubs, railroads, the National Safety Council, in- 
surance companies, highway commissions, street railway associa- 
tions and other large industrial organizations. ‘The best of these 
emphasize the positive approach by dramatizing safe practices 
rather than picturing the dire results of accidents. 


Curriculum Revision 
Threatens Some Teachers 


Pressures to get new things into the curriculum are the cause 
of anxieties for many teachers. An increasing number of persons 
believe the schools should be concerned with life problems and 
that the school should reflect the problems of the community. 
Some of these problems are a threat to the security of teachers 
who feel inadequately prepared to teach them. To take away 
from a teacher a subject area which she has taught for years and 
which she knows thoroughly and ask her to teach a new course 
about which she knows little is inviting disaster. The security 
of many teachers is also threatened by asking them to teach dif- 
ferently than they have done in the past. Problem solving, use of 
audio-visual materials, excursions into the community, dramatics, 
small group work, pupil-teacher planning, surveys and committee 
reports are all new techniques with which some teachers feel 
insecure. To ask them to change to these new methods too fast 
or before they are ready for them builds tensions and frustrations 
which may ruin a good program before it really gets started. 
Starting where teachers are and encouraging teachers who are 
ready to change may assure more success than to ask the whole 
group to change too rapidly. 
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Democratic control is difficult to initiate when children have 
always been told what to do and how to do it. Responsibility in 
planning and carrying out decisions should be given gradually as 
children are ready to assume additional obligations. Children, 
too, are frustrated in classrooms where misunderstanding of 
democratic control has resulted in a laissez-faire atmosphere and 
license and anarchy result. ‘They need to be sure that democratic 
leadership will be exercised by the teacher and that they will not 
be expected to assume responsibilities for which they are not 
ready. 


Class and Caste System in the Classroom 
May Produce Tensions 


The social role of the teacher and the social roles of her pupils, 
the nature of their responsibilities, and their points of view may 
also produce tensions. ‘The teacher is a licensed representative of 
the most proper, rigid part of our culture—the middle class. Many 
of the rules and guiding values of the middle class can be set forth 
although not with complete scientific accuracy. For most of the 
population these middle-class values are ideal guides. For teachers, 
however, they are imposed as rules to be followed. ‘There are such 
values as honesty, brotherly love, submissiveness to recognized 
authority, cleanliness, tidiness, puritan morality concerning sex, 
and the proper things to do at all times. There are respectable 
forms of recreation. ‘There is the major value of putting off pres- 
ent satisfactions for possible future gains which when lived up to 
means a minimum amount of satisfaction other than one of sav- 
ing. ‘There is also the value of not expressing natural feelings of 
aggression, never losing one’s temper or getting angry. In general 
there is a prohibition against the expression of feelings of any kind. 

For most of the middle class these values are lived up to only in 
trying to conform. For the teacher, there is also the punishment 
by loss of job, loss of advancement and social isolation. There is 
always, however, the notion that one must discipline one’s self, 
that the conscience is the guide, and that those who break the 
rules are punished by themselves. ‘This produces an overemphasis 
on independence or self-dependence and such by-products as 
competitiveness and isolation. 

Few people in the middle class in the United States, including 
teachers, find it easy to ask other people for help when they can- 
not themselves cope with a given situation. No one can doubt 
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the great anxiety produced when one must stand on one’s own 
feet trying to live up to unattainable ideals expressed in the 
values of the American middle class. It must be recognized, too, 
that many people in our society have not yet taken on these 
values as their own. They are persons of recent foreign extrac- 
tion, and, in general, of the lower classes. Many others have under- 
stood these values as guides and quite freely break the rules to fit 
their mood and situation. These are usually in the upper-middle 
and upper classes. ‘The lower classes are given the opportunity of 
learning in school the core culture or lower middle-class values. 
Others learn their cultural values or have them reinforced in the 
school situation. ‘Those who do not learn these values cannot be 
socially successful in America. 


Do As | Say and Do As | Do 


The teacher has a responsibility of teaching these values, which 
are usually her own anyway; but she also has the responsibility of 
teaching by example. She must live up to these ideals. ‘The puri- 
tan value system of the middle class, is, however, almost impos- 
sible to live up to consistently and is certainly a persistently frus- 
trating system. ‘The teacher then tends to have feelings of being 
unsuccessful or of guilt because she becomes angry or needs help 
and is hence dependent, or she breaks other rules of the system. 
Being a good member of the American society, she is ambitious 
and yet she sees around her that success is correlated with break- 
ing the rules of which she is the teacher and example. No other 
group of people with the possible exception of ministers must 
live so public and conforming a life as do teachers in the average 
American community. Not only do they suffer their own guilt and 
frustrations from living in an impossible system, but those of the 
parents of the levels of the lower-middle class and above are 
projected on them. The teacher therefore receives little credit 
for her work either financially or in other recognition. How rare 
it is for the teacher to be consulted by the community on chil- 
dren’s problems, library affairs, or even school affairs—such as the 
buildings, the curriculum, and so forth. Nationally the teachers’ 
salaries are still among the lowest of those of all professional peo- 
ple. The community tends to ask much and give little to its 
teachers, although during recent.years definite advances have been 
made in bettering salary conditions and improving the quality of 
teaching. 
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This social situation of the teacher reduces the feelings of satis- 
faction from teaching, for she must be careful not to teach or to 
act in any way which may offend any vocal parents. Furthermore, 
she has difficulties in teaching the core culture to her lower-class 
children whose values may be more interdependent, less competi- 
tive and more related to immediate satisfaction than to future 
gains. For many teachers the middle-class values constitute human 
nature so that they cannot understand their lower-class children 
and consider them to be dumb. It is still very common to hear 
that the student who does not want to work now in order to do 
well much later on is stupid, dumb or somehow emotionally and 
mentally incompetent. Those teachers who do understand about 
the differences find that in order to make satisfactions more imme- 
diate for their lower-class pupils, either the middle-class children 
or more particularly their parents are offended by the lack of 
discipline and the fancy methods. There is then a hue and cry 
to teach the three R’s and the fundamentals. The parents’ feel- 
ings of inadequacy in the personal, local, national and interna- 
tional situation are projected onto the teacher’s political and social 
teachings and we have textbook surveys, red hunts and the like. 


The Pupil, Too, Is Anxious 


These possibilities of community criticism are always present 
and provide one basis for the teacher’s anxieties which are picked 
up by all her pupils. But if the parents threaten the teacher, they 
also threaten the pupils who arrive at school to communicate 
their anxiety to the teacher. Schools can rarely be said to be insti- 
tutions of relaxation. ‘These pressures in the home that affect 
the child in the school are elusive. ‘The middle-class parent ex- 
pects the school to reinforce the rigidities of the core culture 
values in a way that cannot easily be done at home if there are 
to be any affectionate relationships there. It is all right to chew 
gum at home but it is expected that the teacher will not allow it 
at school. The school is often asked to provide the real basis of 
discipline. The teacher is asked to give tests and grades to insure 
hard work, honesty, and competitiveness. The school provides 
yardsticks for measuring the success and learning the values. These 
values are even more difficult for children to live up to than for 
adults, so that the child is constantly insecure and anxious. 

For lower-class children there are different tension-producing 
situations. Where, in the middle class, the school is supposed to 
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reinforce the home, for the lower-class children the school presents 
values unrelated to many home values. The child must choose 
between the values of his home and those of school, and this con- 
flict is continuous. In emotional terms the child sees this as a 
choice between good and evil. He must figure out where the 
greater reward lies—to be loved and accepted at home or at school. 
Very often truancy is an attempt to avoid both and delinquency is 
hostility to one or the other. The values of the lower class are 
oriented more around immediate impulse satisfaction than future 
gain. There is more interest in interdependence than individual 
competitiveness and more interest in self-expression than con- 
formity for its own sake. These values of the lower class are not 
defects in human nature but are mere differences related to the 
type of life that one must live in his own environment. One 
cannot really count on the future and one must count on one’s 
friends. So one lives from day to day or from week to week 
counting on one another to help out. What a different picture 
this is from the middle-class neighborhood in which people are 
saving money, thinking of times ten and twenty years from now— 
in which everyone is trying to do better than his neighbor in 
terms of garden, car, clothes, food and the like. 

The lower class is made up in large part of ethnic groups which 
not only have different value systems but different customs includ- 
ing often language differences. When these differences also involve 
some discrimination, acceptance of the core culture values appears 
as the most vicious form of self-punishment. The child is dis- 
criminated against by the dominant group for being Polish, for 
example, and to accept the values of the dominant group would 
be to punish and discriminate against one’s self. No one tries to 
find a way of severe self-punishment, yet the school frequently 
seems to expect children to do just that. This threat is often too 
much for the child to stand and he avoids it whenever possible. 

An example comes to mind of the little Sicilian boy in a large 
city who at the age of six goes to school in the first grade. During 
the first few days, he is taught a little song and dance which con- 
cern his health. With appropriate movements he is told to brush 
his teeth each morning and night, drink orange juice, and among 
other things to open his window wide at night. Quite apart from 
the fallacious medical theories involved, the simple problem of 
the open window at night produces real emotional conflict in the 
child. Here at school in a nice, light room, well and interestingly 
decorated, rewarding in so many ways, he learns that it is good 
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to open the window at night and that these people are really try- 
ing to make life a good thing for him. But at home the Sicilian 
child must not open his window at night because he has been 
taught that the open window lets in evil spirits. “This sounds to 
the teacher like mere superstition, because she does not under- 
stand that in Sicily, where they have no screens, the closed window 
at night keeps out the malaria-carrying mosquitos and that this 
custom developed into a myth of great force concerning evil 
spirits. 

Now the problem for the child is not a logical problem. It is 
an emotional problem. Who is trying to hurt him? His mother 
by having the window shut and spanking him if he tries to open 
it; the nice teacher at school whom he likes very much? Who, 
indeed, is trying to help and love him? ‘This is not the only prob- 
lem that he faces. The same sort of thing happens day in and 
day out. Terms of language used, names for things, ways of 
behaving, all these and many more confuse him. Always this 
emotional battle between who loves him and who does not. If 
the teacher talks about silly superstitions, then the child’s mind 
gets made up for him and pretty soon, if he is healthy, he chooses 
his mother and his home. If for other reasons he does not like 
his mother and his home, then he may choose the teacher; but in 
either event he is a very disturbed little boy. 

There are some worse situations. When physical characteristics 
are correlated with cultural differences and discrimination, one 
no longer can talk about class but now it has become a form of 
caste. ‘The caste system in the United States does not allow some 
to use fully the core culture values, for there are many relation- 
ships and activities which are forbidden to those in the non- 
Caucasian castes. Hence the values of the white middle class be- 
come symbols of oppression. ‘They are the values one must learn 
but cannot really use. And, indeed, if one used them this fact 
would likely be used against him. If, as is usual in the middle- 
class value system, white stands for goodness and black stands for 
evil, then the little Negro boy or girl, in learning the middle- 
class values, learns that he or she stands for evil. Physical features 
then stand as a permanent barrier to acting out the values of the 
middle class, a permanent frustration which produces all the bad 
effects of frustration. ‘The Negro is a constant proof to himself 
and others that the core culture values of honesty, brotherly love, 
individualism, competitiveness, independence are at best ideals 
but not usable. The fact that these values are to be learned but 
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cannot be used causes the lower-caste members to live a life of 
constant frustration with the consequences of hostility, avoidance 
and tension. 

Color-caste discrimination always involves a threat of actual 
harm when the caste rules are broken. These rules are not taught 
openly in school because we do not officially recognize them as 
being a way of living. But there are many unofficial ways in which 
the caste rules are taught. For instance in a community that is 
rather proud of having minimal racial discrimination, the fol- 
lowing situation took place. In the junior high school, they were 
having tryouts for the annual school musical play. At the tryouts 
everyone had a chance to display his talents: to sing, to dance or 
to act. It was obvious to everyone that the most outstanding 
singer and actor was a Negro boy. The next most outstanding 
person was a beautiful and popular white girl. In the play that 
had been chosen to be produced for that year, the leading man 
was to dance with the leading lady. This interracial dance, of 
course, was something tabooed by the middle-class system. ‘The 
teacher in charge then went to the boy and persuaded him to 
drop out of competition for the leading part and said quite speci- 
fically that after all it would not look very plausible if he were to 
be the partner of the beautiful, popular young girl. When the 
teacher was questioned as to why she did this, her answer was 
direct and readily understandable. ‘The play is put on for the 
parents and she did not believe the parents would like it if they 
saw a Negro boy dancing with a white girl. Thus, in order to 
avoid criticism from the parents she felt forced by the mores of 
the community to hurt a fine and talented young man and to 
produce tensions in herself and her pupils. 

The students’ relationships with each other, of course, produce 
the same kinds of tensions. Different class values and lack of 
participation across class lines frequently produce much unhap- 
piness for both boys and girls. This is especially true at the high 
school level where we find fraternities and sororities and other 
exclusive organizations producing not only tensions in those who 
join them but even more anxieties in those who want to join and 
are not admitted. For them there are real feelings of rejection, of 
inferiority, the hopelessness of thinking there is no opportunity 
for them. Many tensions produced at the peer group level are 
due to value differences and lack of understanding of each other. 

The anxieties of the students stimulate the pre-existing anxi- 
eties of the teacher. Her knowledge of the anxieties of outspoken 
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parents adds more fuel to the emotional flame. Those teachers 
who find their way through this emotional maze are without doubt 
the strongest characters of our society. 


Acceptance of Class System Is Difficult 


There are perhaps a few guides through this maze that might 
be of some assistance. These guides are not easy prescriptions. 
It is certain that the school must teach and provide every child 
with the opportunity to learn the middle-class value system. In 
order to be effective, the teacher also tries to make every one as 
happy or satisfied as possible. These two functions seem incom- 
patible and impossible to achieve simultaneously, but they are 
made more compatible by good teaching. One must start with the 
pupils where they are and by using the resources the children 
have within themselves and their cultural background find a way 
of adding to that background so that at least they will be increas- 
ingly able to understand the middle-class values. By understand- 
ing our social system and the value differences within it one can 
pick out those characteristics of each child with which one might 
start and continue to teach the ways of success. Increasing the 
possibility of success is what is meant by “equality.” ‘The tendency 
has been to discriminate against those who do not already have 
the core culture value system, rather than to make this desired 
value system the goal. It is as if we said, “Don’t get in the pool 
until you can swim.” 

The lower-class child must be accepted where he is, must be 
given the long-range goal and helped toward it by using as much 
of the teaching as he can. In knowing a good deal about the 
community and its social structure and the value differences and 
cultures of the people that make up the community, one can find 
resources within each pupil to use as starting points along the 
path toward the understanding of middle-class values. ‘Teaching 
has gone through the stages of understanding the subject matter, 
then understanding children. The next step is to understand 
each child we teach. Perhaps also a further step is to develop 
greater understanding of ourselves as we teach, and an under- 
standing of the values that we are trying to have children appre- 
ciate. By understanding the nature of the maze it is easier to find 
our way through it. 














CHAPTER FIVE 


Helping the Individual 
To Help Himself 


Throughout this section we have attempted to show ways by 
which anxieties and fears may be reduced and tensions used for 
constructive rather than destructive ends. We have shown that 
when youth and adults understand the forces at conflict in the 
world, and have a deep and abiding appreciation of democratic 
values and a hatred for oppression and tyranny in any form, they 
accept the sacrifices expected of them and much of their uncer- 
tainty and confusion is dispelled; that when the public under- 
stands what the schools are doing and why new methods and new 
curriculums have been adopted, they cease to fear the new or to 
use the schools for a scapegoat; and that understanding other peo- 
ple also lessens the tensions between groups and dissipates suspi- 
cion and prejudice. 

We have cited other necessary conditions—lighter load for 
teachers, better pay, more adequate equipment, democratic class- 
room atmosphere, a modified curriculum and security and affec- 
tion for the child. None of these are new. Some of them seem 
absurdly patent; others seem impossible of fulfillment. Perhaps 
the solution lies in another direction. Perhaps we should be less 
concerned with telling the seeker for help what he should do and 
more concerned in helping him to help himself. 


Discussion and Group Process 


When people are disturbed about something, when tensions are 
aroused, they want to act. In our culture, where people live, work 
and play much more closely together than they did when we were 
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an agrarian society, group action is necessary to achieve any social 
good whether it be an adequate water supply or protection from 
an atomic bomb. Learning to use the group process eftectively— 
to plan, think, discuss, decide, act and evaluate together—is to put 
the democratic method into operation. Meeting with other peo- 
ple and discussing common problems whether at the neighbor- 
hood level, the national level or at the council table of the UN 
build mutual respect for the other person’s point of view, releases 
individual tensions, and develops understanding. ‘Through the 
action of groups using democratic group processes, problems are 
better solved and conclusions more wisely drawn. Discussion alone 
can do much to reduce anxiety. 


A group of fifty or more fathers and mothers, mainly college 
graduates and professional people, met one night to talk over 
their respective ‘‘roles” in the home. ‘These parents had read the 
latest books on child-rearing; some had recently participated in 
an “experiment” in group process, trying honestly to share their 
feelings and understandings with each other. These fathers and 
mothers were there because they wanted to be “better” parents. 
One woman said she had just read a book that suggested people 
ought to talk over more with their children the reasons for actions. 
A father pointed out that the group should not expect too much 


Discussion Can Do Much To Solve Problems 


AUSTIN (TEXAS) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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of its children, but should learn what the average child of each 
age is like. A mother on the sidelines mentioned she had read a 
great many books about bringing up children, but most had been 
of no real use to her. However, one book had helped her by 
suggesting that parents needed to have more physical contacts 
with their children, to fondle and snuggle them more. Someone 
else pointed out that parents were confused as to what should be 
punished, what rewarded; they must be more creative in their total 
relationship with children. So it went, round and round, “ought 
to,” “must,” “should,” “shouldn't,” “needed to,” “must be.” “Why 
weren't they?’ Somehow, each felt he wasn’t “good enough” as a 
parent. Was this very feeling itself causing the trouble? All the 
reading, all the “shoulds” and ‘“‘oughts” were increasing feelings 
of incompetence. On the other hand, the humility with which 
college professors, ministers, obstetricians, lawyers, social workers, 
business men and mothers were, that evening, talking about the 
everyday events in their family lives, sharing their sense of baffle- 
ment, helped many parents feel that perhaps they weren’t such 
“bad” mothers or fathers after all. ‘They were facing some of the 
same problems that other educated parents were facing. 


9? 66 


A real estate agent, the mother of four grown children, com- 
mented: “You know, when my children were little, I never ques- 
tioned how they would turn out; after all they were my children. 
But my daughter is always worried about her youngsters. ‘That 
is the trouble itself.” ‘This was the realization of the parent group. 
They wanted more confidence in themselves, more trust that their 
children would grow up to be happy, adequate people. The 
“shoulds” and “‘oughts” were lessening self-confidence; but the 
sharing, the honesty and the process of discussion itself were 
increasing self-trust. 

One yardstick, perhaps, by which we can measure attempts to 
create constructive experiences for others is to ask: Do they build 
mutual confidence and trust, or do they tear down these positive 
feelings? What are new ways of developing and increasing feel- 
ings of adequacy, for overcoming those fears already present? 


Self-Acceptance 


A parent or teacher who becomes more tolerant of all his own 
human desires and feelings is able to like the children and stu- 
dents for whom he is responsible, just as they are. When a child 
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wets his bed, or a student misunderstands an important concept, 
the parent or the teacher with self-acceptance does not feel scared 
or guilty. He does not feel that he is a “bad parent,” or a “poor 
teacher’’—and then hate the child or student for the uncomfortable 
sense of inadequacy the behavior has produced. When self- 
opinion is no longer so vulnerable, one can deal more directly 
and confidently with the trouble itself, trusting one’s self and 
trusting the other person to change gradually in the necessary 
ways through the very warmth of the relationship. 

It is difficult, however, to help one’s self unless one has some 
confidence in one’s ability to make reasonably thoughtful deci- 
sions and to carry them through with reasonable effectiveness; 
that is, it is hard to act with initiative and intelligence unless one 
accepts one’s self as a person with some value and worthwhile- 
ness. Possibly the same thing has happened to many well-meaning 
teachers that has happened to so many well-meaning parents; they 
are so hemmed in by lectures and books and articles about the 
dangers of rejection and over-protection of their children and they 
are so overwhelmed by all the ways they “ought” to behave to- 
ward children, if they are to be any good at all as teachers and 
parents, that they have (in part) as a consequence of all these 
people shaking fingers at them lost confidence in themselves. It 
is this kind of parent who really believes, as some advertisement 
told him in the fall of 1950, that if he did not give his child a 
television set his child’s personality would be harmed. 

But what has all this to do with the teacher in these troubled 
times? The answer is that a parallel between the specialist giving 
advice to the teacher about how to work with children when the 
world is very confusing and alarming is very exact. In both in- 
stances the specialist must assume that the teacher herself really 
can work through the problem—as well as can anyone else—if she 
is helped to help herself. 

And what stands in the way of the teacher dealing authorita- 
tively with the problems she faces? First of all, perhaps, is the 
paralyzing injunction that she must be superbly different from 
other people, that she must banish from herself all human feel- 
ings of fear, anger, irritation, and, sometimes, even the feelings 
that we think of as positive. She must like all children equally 
and all of the time. If she is to be a really good teacher, she must 
somehow be more than human. So today, although she sometimes 
wonders “what’s the use’ and may be consumed with anxiety 
about her own son who is of draft age or her husband or a 
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brother, she must constantly remind herself that, lest the children 
be infected by her own worry, she must deny these feelings, must 
repress them, or put them out of consciousness. 

The problem, though, is, can this be done? We know with 
reasonable assurance that feelings are as real as anything can be 
and that we cannot banish them willy-nilly from our conscious- 
ness. Furthermore, we know that the effort to banish feelings 
may result in the opposite effect from that for which we are 
striving. In other words, when the beginning teacher is both 
trying to impress her class with her nonchalance and trying to 
repress (deny) her quite human and understandable uncertainty 
at facing for the first time a class of potentially hostile and rebel- 
lious children she is fighting a two-front war which may result 
in rout on both fronts. ‘The uncertainty may increase rather than 
decrease as she valiantly attempts to deny that it exists at all. 

Recognition and acceptance of feelings, which we might wish 
we did not have but which we nevertheless do, seem to be the 
first psychologically sound step in the direction of handling these 
feelings to the advantage of all concerned. Denial of really pres- 
ent and operating feelings builds up barriers in the way of spon- 
taneous, warm, friendly and creative behavior. The obstacle to 
acceptance of this point of view appears to be the understanding 
that feelings can be dangerous and the misunderstanding that, 
since this is true, the wise thing is to get rid of the feelings by 
pretending that they do not exist. 

It may be possible that there is relatively little value in recogni- 
tion of feelings for the teacher who finds her job thoroughly dis- 
tasteful and who either drifted into teaching or who was subtly 
coerced into the profession by the ambitions and strivings of 
parents, relatives or former teachers. It is possible that some 
embittered teachers might be more comfortable with themselves 
(and hence with children) were they to admit to themselves with- 
out guilt that they were in the wrong job and that many of their 
complaints against children were actually rationalizations of their 
true feelings. However, acceptance of self isa much more difficult 
task for these unhappy people than it is for the more usual 
teacher who by and large finds her work satisfying and challeng- 
ing. The former kind of teacher is almost a tragic person, as 
is any person who is locked to a daily job which has no gratifica- 
tion. Once this teacher could. escape from her prison during the 
summer months but with the increasing insistence that teachers 
spend summers in study, the breathing spell of the summer vaca- 
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tion is often no longer offered. The teacher who is miserable 
in teaching, and who might be very productive and adequate in 
another job, needs the guidance of a professional psychological 
or psychiatric worker—if she cannot bring herself to chance her 
loss of occupational security—in seeking a readjustment of goals 
that might allow her to throw overboard a job which has become 
a burden. 

It is to the other teacher, though, the teacher who in the main 
finds teaching rewarding to a greater degree than it is unreward- 
ing, that these words are addressed. It is our contention that 
this teacher may be a more satisfied and hence a more effective 
teacher if she can come to realize that she, like all human beings, 
has her share of both positive feelings and negative feelings, and 
that these feelings impinge upon her job, and that acceptance of 
the feelings without fear of being a poor teacher as a consequence 
may be a step forward instead of backward. 

It is surprising how many teachers there are who still keep 
unexpressed even their warm and friendly feelings toward chil- 
dren and who fear that expression of spontaneous liking will 
undermine their authority. Yet we know from all our experiences 
in interpersonal relationships that honest friendliness, instead of 
diminishing one’s authority, may make the authority more genu- 
inely respected. Studies from the second World War indicate 
that a leader who is both competent and friendly is a greater 
factor in increasing morale than are such physical conditions as 
good food and entertainment. 

But it is likely, in view of our current emphasis on psychology 
in both pre-service and in-service teacher education, that most 
teachers worry more about their negative feelings toward children 
than about their positive feelings. Yet anyone who has ever taught 
knows how rare, if nonexistent, is the teacher who never finds 
children irritating, who never has personal anxieties (magnified 
now in a world of tension and conflict), and who never wishes 
she could walk straight out of the classroom. Anyone who has 
ever taught knows also that realistically it is unique if not im- 
possible to like all children all of the time or all children equally 
well. We bring to the classroom situation not only conscious 
(which can be more easily dealt with) but also unconscious pre- 
dispositions to certain kinds of personalities. More important than 
this is the likelihood that there are times and days when even 
the most appealing classes or children are nothing less than dread- 
ful pains to us. 
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Yet though we realize that the children prefer some of us to 
others of us and that there are days and times when they like us 
and other days and times when they find us thoroughly distaste- 
ful, many of us who are earnestly striving to be good teachers 
carry a considerable load of guilt when we are faced with our 
understandable but negative feelings toward children. 

Rejection is an awful word in the contemporary teacher’s or 
parent’s vocabulary and we confuse passing distaste or irritation 
or anger or dislike for children as rejection, never stopping to 
recall that the feelings are reciprocal and that the angry feelings 
of the children toward us are not interpreted as rejection of us. 
The point being made here, probably stumblingly, is that a 
teacher may be able to reduce the effect of tensions in the world 
by reducing tensions within herself through realization and ac- 
ceptance that a good teacher is not necessarily the teacher who is 
always serene and loving in her feelings toward children. Such 
superhuman serenity is not possible for most of us. Let us accept 
our human-ness without guilt, for guilt over our failure to achieve 
an impossible goal may have the effect of reducing our genuine 
friendliness and our spontaneity. 


Children, too, can be helped to accept themselves. As they are 
prepared to face this unknown world of the future, one skill has 
a sure value—the ability to enjoy others deeply and to be enjoyed 
by them. This cannot be taken away by the loss of loved ones, 
physical health or property. This ability cannot be established by 
command or edict. It develops with an acceptance of one’s self, 
an acceptance of all parts, all feelings, all tendencies, even those 
which present-day culture and parents have unsuccessfully tried 
to eliminate. People thrive in an emotional environment in which 
their self-acceptance can develop. If children live with adults 
who have a genuine self-respect, they grow through imitation and 
identification to accept themselves too. Davis and Havighurst °’ 
estimate that 90 percent of what is done to children is of no avail 
because it is the child, not the parent or teacher, who must do the 
learning. He learns primarily by modeling himself after adults 
he knows and loves. So parents and teachers may relax a little. 
They do not need to try so hard; terrible effort increases anxiety 
which communicates itself and hinders the very relationship it is 
trying to help. 


57 The selection from Father of the Man by W. Allison Davis and Robert J. 
Havighurst is used by permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Verbalization of Feelings 


Acceptance of one’s human-ness is not the only way to handle 
tensions and guilt feelings so that they are not destructive of the 
goals we have set for ourselves. Some feelings we accept but keep 
to ourselves. They are bearable because we do not attempt to con- 
ceal them from ourselves but we correctly do not feel it safe to 
act upon them. But there are many feelings that we not only 
accept within ourselves but also can share with children—even 
negative feelings—and thereby ease ourselves and the children. 

In the spring of 1950, the New Yorker magazine had as its 
cover a picture of a beautiful spring day surrounding an inset of 
a schoolroom of insufferably bored children and a bored teacher. 
It was quite evident from the children’s faces that their minds 
were miles away from the fractions the teacher was writing on 
the board. It is hoped that the teacher herself was sensitive 
enough to realize that fractions were competing against the heavy 
odds of fishing, playing marbles or just walking in the vivid green 
grass outside—not only competing in the children’s feelings but 
also in her own. One wonders if the teacher could not have been 
more effective had she been able to say what she felt about the 
day outside, of her own desire to be any place but in the school- 
room. Instead she was struggling to keep her own yawns down 
and hence having to struggle doubly hard to explain fractions. 

What is suggested here is very simply that the air can be cleared 
by everyone saying at times what he feels. ‘The teacher, in this case, 
shares with the children the feelings that they are all conscious of, 
and thereby becomes not more but less the enemy. Together the 
teacher and the class can talk of how best they can face the reality 
of the requirement to stay in school when the outdoors is infinitely 
more appealing. Perhaps the verbalization of their feelings is 
enough—again as in a war where the leader can express honestly 
the fears of all and by that means reduce the fears and their 
effects. Perhaps something even more concrete can be worked 
out and the human teacher and the human children agree to go 
out to recess or to read a story and to work harder after that to 
pay back time owed to the formal curriculum. One thing is sure: 
that the situation as it exists with no one recognizing or admitting 
or sharing the feelings of utter boredom is a situation where little, 
if any, learning of fractions is going on. 


Perhaps the open sharing and expression of feelings that relate 
to anxiety over the world is one way of handling the problem 
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which is confronting us in this chapter. Perhaps when the teacher 
and the children are uneasy over an atom bomb explosion the 
teacher can allow the children to spill their feelings and to admit 
with them that she too is (though to a lesser degree) uneasy. 
Fear may be lessened within the teacher; her humor may reassert 
itself; the problem may be better handled because it is not 
absurdly hidden (while really evident to all) but out in the open. 
Many of us know how ineffective it is to be told by a friend or a 
medical doctor that our problem is “all in our mind” and that 
we should banish it. ‘The problem gnaws away and its resolution 
is closer if we attend a physician who lets us talk it out and who 
concedes without hesitation that the problem is one which is 
worrisome indeed. 

Bringing feelings out in the open may also be helpful to chil- 
dren and teachers on those days when one is irritable and cross— 
perhaps because of an outside difficulty. Verbal anticipation of a 
situation sometimes results in prevention of the situation. Many 
of us can recall the teacher who would warn the class on certain 
mornings (and by warning become easier and actually friendlier) 
that she was touchy that day because of a cold or a bad night and 
that the class should watch its p’s and q’s. On the other hand, 
other teachers would be obviously edgy and resentful and yet 
hold the feeling inside with such an effort that before long the 
lid would blow off and the day become a struggle, and usually a 
losing one, between children and the teacher, both of whom 
would add to the difficulties by responding to hostility with fur- 
ther hostility. 

When a class is restless it is likewise sensible to bring out the 
feelings indulging the restlessness. Expression of feelings natur- 
ally is not only psychologically sound for the teacher but also for 
the children. 


Admission of Human Weaknesses 


When an individual is in an authoritative role such as the 
teacher or the parent is, he is placed in a vulnerable position. 
It is to him that a child looks for advice, guidance, leadership 
and assurance. Depending upon the individual and his own needs, 
it becomes difficult for him to admit that he cannot fulfill the 
role assigned to him. There are times when he does not know 
what to do or say and times when he is deeply concerned. The 
more threatened he is by external events impinging on his own 
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need to maintain his authority, the more he tries to reassure him- 
self by a facade of outward calm which masks inward anxiety. 
If, in defense, he assumes the role of omnipotence his position 
becomes vulnerable and untenable. Now he knows all the 
answers and is willing to offer advice to anyone who seeks it. And 
when he encounters an impressionable youngster, his efforts to 
impress him by authoritarian advice can have disastrous results. 
This self-deception is sensed by the omnipotent individual who, 
as a consequence, feels even more threatened. He becomes im- 
pelled to stand his ground and to defend his increasing anxiety 
by greater displays of omnipotence with still worse consequences 
to himself and to his charges. 

If, on the other hand, he is so constructed that he vacillates in 
his relationships to those who look to him for guidance, he is in 
an equally unenviable position. He will advance one formulation 
at one time and another the next. The manner with which he 
says things intended to be definite will be so colored by uneasi- 
ness that no one will be fooled. This, too, increases his anxiety. 
He will seek to avoid those who ply him with questions and will 
assume a cowed, submissive role which invites contempt. 

What is wrong in saying “I don’t know” when we are in igno- 
rance? What is wrong in saying we are anxious when we are 
anxious, or in saying we are angry when we are angry; uneasy 
when we are uneasy; perturbed when we are perturbed; fright- 
ened when we are frightened? Most individuals in positions of 
authority know a large share of the answers. ‘lo expect a teacher 
to solve all the problems which so few in this country have fully 
resolved for themselves is demanding more than is realistic. Yes, 
we can still be effective while struggling with new problems pro- 
vided we preserve our integrity by freely admitting our ignorance, 
our doubts and our anxiety. There is no need to be the omnipo- 
tent authoritarian or the cringing submissive. 


Admission of Irritational Behavior 


In spite of all the acceptance of feelings within one’s self or 
verbalizing them as a way of rendering them harmless or anticipat- 
ing them as a way of preventing showdowns, many teachers get 
angry at children. It is important to make the point, which is not 
immediately germane to this discussion, that teachers get justifiably 
angry at children, just as children get justifiably angry at teachers, 
and that this may be psychologically a good thing for everyone 
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concerned. Most of us have observed either a parent or a teacher 
with a child who was testing the endurance of the adult to the 
limit and we have seen the adult attempt to hold down with 
only thinly veiled success his seething anger when the child’s be- 
havior was obviously unacceptable. And we have seen the child 
or the class of children become more tense and anxious and more 
hostile as no firm steps are taken to stop destructive behavior. 
Justifiable anger may be desirable for both adults and _ their 
charges. The catch is, of course, that what the adult may call 
justifiable anger is really a way of rationalizing his own feelings 
which he is handling inadequately because he has attempted to 
repress them and is displacing his anger at himself or others on 
the nearest—and most innocent—objects. 

But, as was stated, this is not the problem here. The problem 
here is rather how can the teacher be helped to help herself in 
the handling of feelings of which she has been taught to be 
ashamed and the anger we are concerned with is the unjustifiable 
or the irrational anger. ‘This kind of anger crops up in many 
classrooms. The teacher is worried about her husband or her son 
or her brother who is in a danger zone or about the future or 
about something that happened last night. And she tries to pre- 
tend that she has left the worry outside the classroom door. Yet 
the children seem more fidgety today, more trying, more obsti- 
nate, more undisciplined, and eventually she blows up over what 
one part of her tells herself is a really trivial matter. 

For the teacher who wants to be a good teacher the train of 
guilt and cover-up is often started. She may discover something 
really important to become angry about (her first outburst led to 
the children truly beginning to bait her) or she may backtrack 
and appease and indulge the children without explanation, giving 
them the impression of a very capricious teacher indeed. 

The cycle of irrational anger, guilt, cover-up with more anger 
or pretense that the issue is settled is a difficult one to break 
through in marriage or courtship, in parent-child relationships or 
in teacher-child relationships. So perhaps here, too, the way out 
can be the acceptance of the irrational feelings without effort to 
deceive one’s self that she has been irrational and then often at any 
rate a discussion with children about what has happened. ‘The 
teacher who can explain that she has been overly angry and who 
can with her class mutually assess the situation and work out to- 
gether with them the way of handling such a situation is perhaps 
not only dealing with anger in a mature way but also helping the 
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children to learn a way of handling anger and hostility that is 
less destructive than it ordinarily is. 


Leading a Full Life 

And this may bring us to one final point—the teacher's life after 
school. It is a really professional and gratified person who is 
interested in her work to the degree that it intrudes on her think- 
ing after hours. An exciting job does not stop being exciting 
because the bell has rung. There should be no law against 
teachers reading about and considering the problems of the day 
when they are home at night. But also there should be no compul- 
sion to do busy work at night or to go to bed anxiously with her 
problems. The idea that if we work to the point of discomfort 
after hours we are somehow going to be better workers seems to 
be open to grave question. 

A teacher who dries up her ability to enjoy life, to be a little 
bit selfish, or to be protective of herself may be either more than 
human or less than human during school hours. ‘The whole thesis 
that has been developed here is basically that the teacher who be- 
lieves that she is a worth-while person, who from this belief has 
chosen a job that she considers has some importance in the world 
even, or more so, in times of stress (since the more troubled 
children are, the more needed are effective teachers) , is the teacher 
who is able to accept her human-ness and to deal with it in a way 
that reduces tensions and anxieties which arise when she attempts 
to dehumanize herself. 
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SECTION Il 


Cultural Expectations 


for Children 


Into our anxious age, as into all ages, the child is 
born. He becomes part of a home, a community, a 
way of living. From early infancy’s consistent sur- 
roundings he gradually grows in acquaintance with an 
ever-expanding community whose qualities are some- 
times consistent and reassuring, often inconsistent and 
confusing. 


What patterns of behavior is the child to develop? 
What way of life is he to follow? There may be little 
consistency among the various behavior patterns ad- 
vocated by his home, ‘his school, his neighborhood, his 
community. In fact, such sharp differences may exist 
among these patterns that as he attempts to conform 
to each of them, he may be injured as a person. 


This section deals with behavior expectations which 
society holds for the child. It treats also the develop- 
ment of the self and of conscience. It shows ways 
through which the child, assisted by home, school and 
community, can make these expectations part of him- 
self, and make himself part of his world. 











CHAPTER SIX 


What Behavior Patterns Are 
Expected of Children 


So far this yearbook has examined some of the problems stem- 
ming from living in this age as they relate to children and youth. 
Children and youth are also affected in their development by 
traditional patterns of beliefs and feelings about children which 
prevail in their society. ‘To put it simply, children are affected 
by the culture. The culture consists in part of a body of tradi- 
tional beliefs or regularities in thinking about what children 
should do and be. Thus those who share a common culture may 
hold that children should be seen and not heard; or that children 
should begin wearing clothes at adolescence; that children should 
begin school at six years of age; or that children should not be 
punished by their parents but by the witch doctor; that children 
by two years of age should learn not to soil themselves; or that 
children should contribute to the family income. 


Societies Vary in Cultural Beliefs About Children 


Beliefs and feelings about what children should be and do differ 
from culture to culture. Shirley as a seven-year-old girl in 
American society is expected to spend a major part of her work- 
ing day attending school where she is to mind the teacher, respect 
school property, not fight with other children on the school 
grounds, avoid swearing and toilet talk, learn certain academic 
skills and subject matter, hate bullies and like the underdog, be 
quiet and not disturb others, and to keep herself reasonably 
clean. At home she is expected to perform a few simple house- 
hold duties (which may be helping with the dishes or a younger 
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brother or sister, but which since Shirley is a girl is not likely to 
be washing the family automobile or cleaning the basement) . 
She is expected to eliminate in private, to differentiate between 
what she can do indoors and out, to develop a liking for hot 
dogs, hamburgers and ice cream, to keep out of trouble with the 
law, to like dolls, to listen to cowboy programs on the radio, to 
read comic books, and to love her parents and brothers and sis- 
ters. She may still play with boys but it is expected that she will 
spend an increasingly large share of her time with girls. She 
mustn't become too much of a tomboy; she may run and jump 
and climb though not with as much abandon as her brothers. 
This is a partial description of what our society expects of 
Shirley. In contrast to the behaviors considered appropriate for 
her, children in other societies grow up with quite different cul- 
tural expectations. Whereas in American society one of Shirley’s 
major roles is performed by being a schoolgirl, in some non- 
literate societies a girl the same age is expected to work in the 
fields or to be responsible for the younger children. ‘The American 
girl can play with boys her own age, but the Sioux girl is not 


Children Grow Up with Quite Different Cultural Expectations 
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expected to play with boys after the age of six. Furthermore, the 
Sioux child must be reticent, industrious and chaste. Whereas 
the American girl can romp and run, the Sioux must sit modestly 
and walk with small measured steps. Where the American girl 
must not handle her genitals under threat of going insane, the 
Mundugamor child is permitted this sexual gratification. The 
American child may not bathe in mixed company in the nude; 
among the Yurok mixed bathing is allowed until adolescence. 


Age, Sex and Status 
Influence Expectations 


Each society expects certain kinds of behaviors from all of its 
children, but it also differentiates in its expectations according 
to age, sex and social status. A seven-year-old girl is not expected 
to act as a thirteen-year-old girl; she is given a different role to 
play. The thirteen-year-old girl is exposed to a particular pat- 
tern of expectations which differs from her brother’s. All chil- 
dren will have roles different from adults because they are chil- 
dren; children will also have specialized roles they are to play 
by virtue of their other statuses in society. 


Culture, One Determinant of Behavior 


Considered separately, differences in expected behaviors seem 
insignificant, but as they build up into sets of expectations or 
roles they have considerable influence in producing the person- 
ality differences we see in adults from culture to culture. This is 
not to imply that role expectations have a one-to-one relationship 
with role behavior. Because the cultural norm expects a ten- 
year-old boy to behave in a particular way does not guarantee that 
he will do so. We will deal with this point more fully later. 
However, cultural expectations do help shape the child’s per- 
sonality and changing these cultural expectations may conceiv- 
ably bring changes in adult personalities. Since we as parents 
and teachers are interested in the development of mentally 
healthy children, it behooves us to look critically at the expecta- 
tions our culture provides for all children and at the specialized 
patterns of behavior for age, sex and social status which it pre- 
scribes for training children to play pertinent roles. One pur- 
pose of this section, then, will be a critical appraisal of cultural 
expectations and roles assigned to children. 
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But culture is more than expectations and roles; it is also a 
process. It consists of the ways in which parents and others pass 
on the traditional beliefs to children. One of our cultural beliefs 
is that people should eat three meals a day (and not two or four 
or five); parents begin to enculturate the child with respect to 
number of meals soon after birth by eliminating certain feedings 
so that by the age of two the child is on an adult schedule. ‘The 
process by which this result is accomplished may be almost imper- 
ceptible, yet it, too, is part of the culture. It may be accomplished 
by letting the child cry for a certain length of time before his 
scheduled feeding time arrives or by allowing him to schedule 
his own feedings until these coincide with adult mealtimes. Or, 
to give a classroom example, cultural expectations for children 
may require them to be quiet, docile, submissive in school; it may 
also be a part of the culture that children should learn this ex- 
pected behavior through a system of culturally sanctioned rewards 
and punishments at the hands of the teacher. 


Culture Is Transmitted by People 


This is not to imply a personification of culture; culture is not, 
as one writer has put it, “an impersonal autonomous, ghostlike thing 
which regulates human actions in a superorganic manner.”” Our 
culture is transmitted to children by parents, teachers, ministers, 
peers, movie stars, radio and television stars and authors who 
teach the young our traditional ways of doing things. Children 
learn to behave in the ways expected of them through a system of 
rewards and punishments from parents, teachers and others and 
also through the process of identification, wanting to be like the 
parent or teacher. Each person who transmits a bit of the culture 
puts part of himself into it; that is, a culture may contain a belief 
in private property but Johnny Jones may learn from his banker 
father some attitudes toward private property which differ from 
Harry Smith’s whose father is a union leader. Or it may be tra- 
ditionally believed that cleanliness is next to godliness. But 
because Susan Green’s mother is fanatical about cleanliness, Susie 
may grow up to have quite different ideas about cleanliness from 
Mary Brown whose mother is somewhat more relaxed, although 
perhaps as effective, in her efforts to eliminate dirt. ‘Thus each 
agent in transmitting the culture presents his personal version of 
it, and each child in interacting with that agent may take over the 
cultural patterns in a particular and somewhat modified way. 
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This section, then, not only will examine briefly what patterns 
of behavior our culture provides for children, but will also de- 
scribe the process by which children learn to act in ways expected 
of them. In addition, it will discuss the implications of role pat- 
terns and role processes for teachers and parents as they work 
with children. 


Expectations Vary According to Social Class 


As we study our own culture it becomes clear to us that we are 
not uniform in our expectations for children and that the roles 
we assign to them differ according to subcultures. One way of 
delineating such subcultures is by reference to social class. Our 
social class system has been defined as a system of socially ranked 
groups whose members are differentiated on the basis of such 
factors as occupation, income, associations, place of residence, 
manner of living, and the like. ‘There is no general agreement 
among sociologists at the present time as to whether any one of 
these factors or any combination of them accurately delineates a 
social class. ‘There is considerable agreement, however, that each 
social group “consists of people who participate, or may partici- 
pate, in intimate social relationships with each other, but who do 
not and may not associate freely with the groups which are socially 
defined as ‘above’ and ‘below’ them.” ' Such stratification on the 
basis of social class has been found to exist in many communities 
in many different parts of the United States.* 

In some communities six social classes have been described; in 
others, five. Perhaps the reader who is unacquainted with the 
literature on social class can see more clearly how these classes 
are distinguished by the following excerpts from Elmtown’s Youth. 
A resident of Elmtown is talking.” 

The top class is what we call the four hundred or society class. . . . 
This whole business is based on two or three things. First, I'd say 
money is the most important. In fact, nobody’s in this class if he 
doesn’t have money; but it just isn’t money alone. You've got to 


1 Davis, Allison. Social Class Influences Upon Learning. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1950. Reprinted by permission of the — 
2 See such studies as Warner, W. Lloyd, and Lunt, Paul 8. The Social Life of a 


Modern Community. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941; West, James. 
Plainville, U.S.A. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945; and Hollingshead, 
A. B. Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. 

% Hollingshead, A. B. Elmtown’s Youth. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York: 1949. p. 70-71. 
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have the right family connections, and you’ve got to behave yourself, 

_or you get popped out. And if you lose your money, you're dropped 
. .. in a certain class or certain portion of a class unless you are 
accepted by the people in that group as equals. If they’re not accepted, 
they just don’t belong in that group. So, acceptance is what I am 
going to use along with family connections and money. . . . 

The next class . . . you’d better call the upper middle class. This 
level is made up mainly of the women who dominate the Country 
Club, along with some other groups, especially the top and the fringe. 
The society class dominates the country club, but not actively. They 
really control things behind the scenes. ‘The women in this class are 
very active in the social life of the Country Club; they split a gut to 
do things right. . . . Now here are some illustrations of the type of 
people you find in this class: . . . the president of the First National 
Bank; the manager of the Public Service Company; the personnel 
manager at the Mill; most of the lawyers; several doctors; owners of 
large, family-operated farms who are interested in social affairs; 
owners of insurance agencies; the superintendent of schools. . . . All 
the active leaders in the large churches in town are in this class, but 
most of them do not belong to the Country Club. They are just 
segments of the same class. 

The next class down doesn’t have any social connections of conse- 
quence. I call this the lower middle class. You won't find this class 
with any social connections outside of the churches and lodges. Lots 
of these people have good jobs with good incomes, and many have 
good businesses, but they don’t have any social life at all. Their 
activities are wrapped up in the church, the Legion, the lodges, and 
the little clubs around town. . . . These people go for church dinners 
in a big way. 

A number of substantial farmers are in this class. They run their 
farms, pay their debts, send their kids to school, own good cars and 
machinery, and run their farms in a creditable manner .. . 

The working class is made up of good solid people who live right 
but never get any place. They work at the Mill, over in the Factory, 
and in the mines. They work as clerks in the stores, own little busi- 
nesses like neighborhood groceries, a few trucks—that type of thing. 

There is a really low class here that is a lulu. It is made up of 
families who are not worth a... damn, and they don’t give a damn. 
They’re not immoral; they’re not unmoral; they're plain amoral. They 
simply don’t have any morals. They have animal urges and they 


respond to them. They're like a bunch of rats or rabbits. . . . They 
shell out kids like rabbits, and they never go any place in school. 
They're always getting in jams. . . . They squat along the canal, 


and in back of the old tannery and up north of the tracks by the 
old abandoned coal chutes. A few are scattered in shacks along the 
river and out in the strip-mine area. 

More important for our problem, however, is to consider how 
these classes differ from one another with regard to what they 
expect children to be and do, and from what schools often expect. 
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Several studies have presented for us a picture of what the mid- 
dle and lower classes expect in the way of behavior. 


Middle Class Expectations 
An excellent summary by the Kluckhohns of middle-class ex- 
pectancies follows:* 


1. The child is encouraged to save pennies and coins, to have a 
bank account. He accumulates and is expected to take care of his 
possessions. He is urged to have systematic hobbies. 

2. Many specific patterns for specific goals relating to “good” 
standing in the community: 

a. Early tabu on the manifestation of sexual interests is main- 
tained. The child hears little or no talk about sexual activities of 
his parents. ‘The need for “sexual education” is verbally recognized. 

b. Emphasis on washing hands, regular bowel movements, wear- 
ing clean clothes, keeping his room in order, eating neatly, etc. 

c. Patterns relating to emotional control: 

(1) Control of aggression: The child is prohibited from hit- 
ting other children, except in self-defense, especially 
younger ones. He is told to “stand up for himself” and 
to “be brave” when hurt. Aggression is canalized into 
verbal expression. 

(2) The child is taught to control his temper. 

(3) Achievement: Achievement is important but the child 
is expected to restrain expressions of overt pride. 

d. Conformance to the rules of the game is expected. The child 
is told to pay attention to the approval of others. 

e. The child receives careful training in table manners; he 
learns the proper forms of all sorts of letters, greetings, gifts, expres- 
sions of apology, sympathy, etc. 

f. The child is not permitted to associate with “undesirable” 
playmates. He is told not to speak to strangers. There are specific 
patterns of acceptance for desirable playmates, such as having the 
child over to the house, giving parties, and exchanging birthday 
gifts. ‘There are also patterns for “joining” organizations. 

g. Respect for the policeman is instilled. Obedience to parental 
authority, to school rules, and to organizational rules is expected. 

3. Patterns which stress ownership of property: The child is taught 
to say “this is mine—this is yours.” These patterns relate to property, 
school work, and other types of achievement. 


4. Interest in school grades is inculcated. Stress is put on home- 


' Kluckhohn, Clyde, and Kluckhohn, Florence R. “American Culture: General- 
ized Orientations and Class Patterns.” Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture. 
(Edited by Bryson, Lyman; Finkelstein, Louis; and Maclver, R. M.) New York: 


~ 


Harper and Brothers, 1947. p. 123-27. 
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work, and it is supervised by the parents. Opportunities are provided 
for attending dancing school, art classes, and for having hobbies, ete. 
5. Patterns for “good marriage” are the same as those found under 
sex tabus and proper companions. 
6. The child is taught to respect his parents as the main authori- 
ties. No great respect for grandparents is required. ‘There is dis- 
crimination among relatives because of concern for family status. 


7. Patterns relating to recreation: 
a. ‘There are specific patterns for individual and organized 
sports and games. ‘The training is supervised and there are rules. 
b. Parents take the children on trips. 
c. Supervision of commercial recreation: The child is told what 
movies he may and may not see and is warned against going to beer 
parlors, night clubs, and cabarets. 


Lower Class Expectations 


In contrast to these middle-class patterns of behavior and atti- 
tudes are those of the lower class: 

1. Stress is put on getting a job, and getting one carly. ‘The child 
learns early responsibility in financial matters. 

2. Patterns relating to “good” standing in the local neighborhood: 

a. A child is left to collect companions “on his own.” Autonomy 
at an early age is encouraged. 

b. In their gangs children encourage cach other to fight. ‘There 
is little or no tabu on the expression of overt aggression in the family 
situation. 

c. Relatively speaking there are few tabus in the sexual sphere. 

d. ‘The attitude of “do it, and try not to get caught” is prevalent. 
Fear of, rather than respect for, policemen and other authorities is 
emphasized. 

3. ‘The parents take no daily interest in the education of children. 
If the child “skips” school, he frequently is not punished by the 
parents. Little attention is paid to the child’s homework, and there 
is little supervision of home-study. There is little realistic planning 
for long-term education or efforts to relate education to practical 
goals. 

4. There is general recognition of the relatives in the extended 
line with more attention placed on the maternal relatives. The child 
lives with relatives for extensive periods. Children take care of 
siblings and share in household responsibilities. (Here also there 
are ethnic variations) . 

5. Children are allowed to spend money on recreation as they 
please when they have the money. The recreation of the children is 
not highly supervised by the parents. 
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School Tends To Support Middle Class Values 


While all of these class characteristics are important there are 
some which might particularly warrant further discussion. ‘The 
supporting attitude of middle-class parents toward the school and 
toward their children’s scholastic success is one which needs 
amplification. Middle-class parents take an interest in children’s 
schoolwork, sometimes to the point of excess as teachers can 
testify; they praise good marks and scold for bad ones; they re- 
ward, sometimes with money or bicycles or other material things, 
report cards that meet their standards and punish those that do 
not. They may be critical of the school because it doesn’t teach 
enough of the right things, but they do not criticize in front of 
the child and when he reports any behavior difficulties in school, 
they support the teacher rather than the child. They believe that 
education is necessary to get ahead and they expect their children 
to go to college. These, of course, are attitudes of which the school 
approves and which teachers reinforce in the classroom. 

Behaviors which middle-class parents expect of their children in 
school also conform generally to expectations which teachers 
have for their pupils. ‘The school expects children to be neat and 
clean, to refrain from fighting and using bad language, to use 
materials wisely, to concentrate on their work, to finish on time, 
to be prompt and regular in attendance and to respect and obey 
the teacher. 


Teachers can get fairly good insight into the behaviors their 
particular school expects of pupils by studying the report card 
used in their system. Where written reports are used, in addition 
to marking achievement in reading, writing, geography and the 
like, a pupil today is almost always marked according to how well 
his teacher feels he is measuring up to the behaviors expected of 
him. Here is a typical list: 





Behavior Satisfactory Unsatisfactory Improving 





Gets to school on time 
Keeps himself neat 
Keeps his desk neat 
Finishes work on time 

Uses time wisely 

Cooperates with the teacher 
Keeps his mind on his work 
Stays with a job until finished 
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Are These the Significant Values 


for a Democracy? 


The middle-class reader may at this point have formed a most 
favorable picture of development for the middle-class child. Both 
home and school expect the same kinds of behaviors of him; one 
institution reinforces the other and an ideal environment for 
learning is created. But what we need to question is whether 
the expected behaviors are the most desirable kinds of behaviors 
to encourage in children. Punctuality, neatness, docility and 
work-mindedness are all well and good, but missing are expecta- 
tions that psychologists and philosophers might consider more 
fundamental such as the development of intellectual curiosity, 
confidence in one’s self, ability to get along well with other chil- 
dren, respect for all individuals regardless of race, color or creed, 
developing insight into one’s self and others, training into use of 
scientific method for solving problems, development of moral 
courage and moral integrity. 


Are These Expectations Realistic? 


The picture is also undesirable in that our expectations for 
children frequently are not realistic. School programs in general 


Learning To Get Along with Other Children 





PARENTS ASSOCIATION OF THE TUCSON COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
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ask too much in the way of quiet activities for children. Children 
are expected to sit for long periods of time either doing tasks which 
waste energy or waiting for other children to finish work. A 
third-grader reports on a typical morning at school: 

First we had to read a story in our readers and do some pages in the 
workbook about it. I got to finish early so I read a library book until 
recess. 

Then we did three pages in our language workbooks and corrected 
them in class. 

Then we had to study our spelling until it was time to go home. 


This was a morning, in other words, when each child spent the 
major part of the time working individually at tasks assigned by 
the teacher. It provided a setting where children might receive 
training in docility and neatness but there was no opportunity 
for learning to get along well with others, for the give and take 
of democratic discussion, for the learning and practice of moral 
behaviors. Even worse, when the content of the assigned tasks is 
analyzed, it becomes clear that there was little that was intellectu- 
ally challenging to children. The exercise in the reading work- 
book consisted of matching words and phrases; the language work- 
book had the children put punctuation marks in proper places; 
the arithmetic was a drill on subtraction with borrowing and on 
multiplication. All of these were mechanical tasks which did little 
to tax the mental powers of the children. Teachers might do well 
to analyze their own programs to see whether most of the day is 
spent on purely mechanical tasks or on tasks intellectually stimu- 
lating to children. 

The kinds of pressures used by middle-class teachers and parents 
to make children conforin to adult expectations are not always 
desirable. To please his parents and to be accepted by them, it 
is not enough for a middle-class child to do well in school; he 
must do as well or better than other children in the neighborhood. 
If Johnny Jones is getting 4 A’s, then ‘Tommy Brown’s family 
expects him to get 4 or more A’s on his report. Both parents 
and teachers frequently make the mistake of thinking that get- 
ting better marks in school is simply a matter of effort and will 
power. “If Johnny would only try harder” or “If Mary would 
just make up her mind to learn” expresses a commonly held 
viewpoint. Yet Johnny and Mary may be doing the best that their 
mental powers will permit, or may not be doing their best, not 
because of lack of effort or will power but for some reason which 
is‘rooted in Johnny’s or Mary’s personality structure. 
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How Do These Expectations Affect 
Lower Class Children? 


While our expectations for the middle-class child leave much 
to be desired, their impact upon the lower-class child is in some 
respects more damaging. As the Kluckhohns point out, lower- 
class parents take no daily interest in the education of their chil- 
dren. They do not have the faith of the middle class in educa- 
tion and they expect at the most that their children will complete 
high school. Because they do not share the middle-class respect for 
higher education, their level of aspiration is lower for the child 
and it is not so important that a child do more than enough to 
get along in school. ‘Thus a lower-class parent commented on her 
child’s first grade report: “He did right well for a beginner in 
school. Made C in most everything. I told him to keep it up 
and he’d make second grade.” 

The report card to which so much importance is attached in 
middle-class homes is accepted without reservation and is not 
taken seriously by the lower-class parent. In some schools where 
parent conferences have been substituted for a written report, 
teachers have had difficulty in getting lower-class parents to come 
to school for the conference. This may be due to general reluc- 
tance to go to school for any reason, which is rather common 
among lower-class parents, perhaps because they do not feel com- 
fortable in a school setting. Or it may indicate general lack of 
support and belief in the school. A parent who does not feel that 
education is an important force in the life of her child is not 
likely to be interested in the school’s evaluation of her child. 


Lower Class Values Conflict 
with School Values 


Furthermore, the lower-class child brings with him to school 
expectations with regard to behavior that are at variance with 
the school’s expectations. He has been encouraged to fight; overly 
“nice” language has been frowned upon; cleanliness has been less 
stressed; and a negative attitude of avoiding trouble at school 
rather than positive cooperation with the teacher has been empha- 
sized. 

For the lower-class child, then, the school’s expectations with 
regard to behavior are quite at variance with his parents’. Instead 
of school reinforcing the expectations of the home, the school sets 
up a different set of expectations with resulting discontinuity in 
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learning. Among the reasons that frequently teachers reject 
lower-class children is that they do not measure up to middle- 
class expectations. 

Much that has been said regarding the need for changes in 
school expectations for the middle-class child also holds true for 
the lower-class child. Teachers need to examine their expecta- 
tions to see whether they refer to superficial behaviors or are 
fundamental to the development of moral character, and to ana- 
lyze critically their programs to see if these are consistent with 
fundamental expectations. If teachers expect docile behavior, 
they can plan activities which will encourage its development; if 
they are interested in promoting growth in ability to make inde- 
pendent judgments, different activities will be in order. 


Expectations for Children Differ 
According to Ethnic Groups 


What adults expect from children, the roles they give children 
to play, differ according to social class. Expectations also differ 
according to ethnic groups. The term ethnic groups will be used 
loosely here to describe nationality, racial and religious groups in 
our society. We do not have as much data with regard to how 
ethnic groups differ in their expectations for children as we do 
for social class. There is enough, however, to indicate that there 
are differences quite apart from the social class factor. 

As we turn to nationality differences in expectations for chil- 
dren, we find the situation is so fluid that it is impossible to 
describe it in static terms. Immigrant families bring with them 
expectations which differ from those of long established Ameri- 
cans. Immigrant groups become assimilated, some slowly, some 
rapidly, and lose the traits that were typical of a different origin. 

German and Czech families living on the edge of the Black 
Waxy Prairie in Texas represent an example of slow accultura- 
tion.’ Traditionally, children of these immigrant families were 
expected to be thrifty and to deny themselves so they might ac- 
cumulate money which was to be spent chiefly for the purpose of 
purchasing land. Spending money for labor-saving devices, house- 
hold conveniences, clothing and entertainment, was frowned 





5 Lewis, Oscar. On the Edge of the Black Waxy: A Cultural Survey of Bell County, 
Texas. Washington University Studies, New Series. Social and Philosophical Sciences, 
No. 7. St. Louis, 1948. 
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upon. Women and children were expected to work in the fields 
and there was little emphasis upon education. 

Improvement in roads, consolidation of schools, greater use of 
radios and movies, experiences of the young men in the armed 
forces are some of the reasons given for a speed-up in the rate of 
enculturation. The drive for a higher level of living seems to be 
the key to an understanding of the changes which have occurred. 
In the more enculturated families today, there is less emphasis 
upon thrift and self-denial; more money is being spent on the 
material things of life. ‘These changes would obviously be reflected 
in what was expected of children as would the greater reliance 
upon education as a source of security. 

This enculturation in both rural and urban areas among Ger- 
man, Dutch, Swedish, Polish and Russian groups is fairly obvious 
for teachers to see. The older generation attempts to rear its 
children in the old patterns of thrift and frugality, teaching their 
children to save their pennies for property which to them rep- 
resents security. Large families are the rule and children are 
expected to contribute to the family income. Boys do not have 
paper routes to learn “responsibility’—which is the reason many 
middle-class second and third generation Americans are encour- 
aged to be paper boys—but so they may turn their money in 
toward the support of the family. 


Conflicts in Expectations 


The children in growing up, however, do not conform per- 
fectly to adult expectations. As they mix with second and third 
generation Americans they are exposed to a different set of ex- 
pectations from their peers and to other sources of influence in 
our culture and they begin to put pressure on their parents to 
change. Gradually cars, radio and television sets become part of 
the family’s way of life. These machines may be accepted first 
because they help in holding the family together and because they 
are such obvious symbols of Americanization; washing machines 
and other labor-saving devices come later because it is expected 
that people rather than machines will do the work. 

Undoubtedly the difference between the frequent American 
expectation that one will spend money faster than he makes it 
and the immigrant parents’ expectation that one should be thrifty 
and frugal is a source of conflict in many first generation American 
families. Undoubtedly other differences also make for conflict. 
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Arnold Green compares the bringing up of a child in a Polish 
lower-class family with that of an average middle-class boy.° Polish 
lower-class family life stresses rules and work; corporal punish- 
ment is freely and energetically meted out. Yet despite all this, 
and despite the conflicts between generations over expected be- 
haviors the children do not become neurotic because, the author 
maintains, the parents do not absorb the personality of the child. 
The children have little supervision outside the home and there 
are many siblings united against the parents, so the child develops 
an independent, self-respecting personality. Other writers, how- 
ever, point out that turning one’s back on one’s family is condu- 
cive to the development of guilt feelings on the part of the child. 

What of the children of foreign-born parents when they come 
to school? Our record has not been too good in this regard. 
Middle-class teachers have been inclined to accept conformity as 
an American ideal and to display an attitude of non-tolerance 
toward those who do not conform. Children who come from 
homes where their parents speak a foreign language have some- 
times been made to feel they were ‘“‘queer.”” Children who bring 
lunches to school smelling of garlic, or who do not conform to 
American standards of cleanliness, have been looked down upon 
by some teachers. 


Varying Expectations of Ethnic Groups 


Differences among ethnic groups in what is expected of chil- 
dren is dramatically illustrated in studies of Indian cultures in 
the United States.’ Among the Sioux, it is expected that no man 
will keep things for himself. One of the oldest principles of 
Sioux economy is generosity; accordingly when relief checks and 
supplies of food and machinery are distributed, it is expected that 
a man will share his good fortune with less lucky relatives. Chil- 
dren are expected to do the same with their possessions and the 
notion of individually owned property and the desirability of 
savings and the accumulation of property are foreign to them. 
Yet when these children go to government schools they are 
weighed and found wanting when they do not conform to the 
same set of expectations that some teachers hold for other children. 
“They are without initiative” some of their white teachers say 


® Green, Arnold W. “The Middle-Class Male Child and Neurosis.” American 
Sociological Review. 11:31-41; February 1946. 
7 Erikson, Erik H. Childhood and Society. New York: W. W. Norton, 1950. 
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when Indian children hold back in a running race and show no 
signs of wanting to win. “They are born liars” say other teachers 
when the Indian child holds to one set of truths in the classroom 
and another outside. 


Growth of Prejudice in Some Ethnic Islands 


Recent efforts on the part of those interested in intercultural 
education may have changed this picture considerably. Now, how- 
ever, treatment of ethnic groups may have swung to the opposite 
extreme of accepting anything which is different by reason of 
ethnic origin as good. This is all right when it comes to an 
appreciation of Italian spaghetti or German lieder, but there is 
some evidence of differences among ethnic groups which are 
undesirable from the standpoint of American democracy. 

Recently certain ethnic islands have been described where 
groups of people cluster together and tend to resist enculturation 
more than other groups.” Where the church is the center of 
community life, where the children attend parochial schools, 
where a foreign language is spoken even in the schools, where 
discipline in the home is autocratic, such ethnic islands are per- 
petuated. Children in such ethnic groups conform more to adult 
expectations and a value system markedly different from the 
typical American is perpetuated. ‘The American faith in educa- 
tion is lacking and it is not expected that children will do more 
than finish high school. A more serious finding, however, is that 
prejudice is strong among some ethnic groups, and that mid- 
western isolationism may be a product of such prejudice. 

Here is another example, like the education of middle-class 
children, where the school reinforces the teaching of the home. 
Here, however, it is not that teachers expect middle-class ways of 
behaving from pupils. ‘The schools cannot be criticized for teach- 
ing the less important mores, but rather for teaching a way of 
life that no longer meets the needs of present-day society. When 
both home and school expect children to conform to autocratic 
discipline, to accept the authority of a school or church official 
in political matters and to develop ethnic prejudic e and isolationist 
attitudes, the product of such expectations is not likely to con- 
tribute positively to a society of free men. 


8 Lubell, Samuel. “Who Votes Isolationist and Why.” Harper’s Magazine. 
202:29-36; April 1950. 
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Expectations for Children Differ 
According to Sex ° 


What are little girls made of 
What are little girls made of 
Sugar and spice and all things nice 
That’s what little girls are made of. 


What are little boys made of 
What are little boys made of 
Snips and snails and puppy dog tails 
That’s what little boys are made of. 

This childhood jingle is a variation on some lines written by 
Robert Southey, one of the English Lake poets. Composed at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, it illustrates the fact that 
there were then, as now, clear-cut expectations of what boys and 
girls are like. Differences in these particular expectations are so 
deeply imbedded in our way of life that little, if any, attention 
is given to them. Of course, boys and girls are expected to behave 
differently. And they do. 

Studies of other societies, however, have shown us that sex 
differences in behavior, while they exist elsewhere, take a some- 
what different form from what they do in our society. These 
studies have forced us to the conclusion that such differences do 
not arise; they are learned. It is the society—particularly its 
expectations—that sets differential goals for boys and girls to 
attain through active learning. 


A Word of Caution 


When we attempt to discuss what our society expects in the 
way of behavior from boys and from girls, we run into difficulty. 
No census data on this matter exist; thus every time we speak of 
prevailing expectations we face the danger of talking about only 
one particular segment of society. We are very likely, instead of 
talking about boy-girl differences in general, to be talking about 
boy-girl differences in a middle-class substructure. 

However, there are some expectations which apply to all chil- 
dren and which are fairly obvious. Boys are expected to be more 
active, more aggressive, more dominant than girls. Boys are also, 
presumably, expected to show less emotion than girls. They should 


® This section is almost a verbatim transcription of a presentation by William 
E. Martin. 
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not cry when hurt; they should not show fear, except possibly 
in extreme danger. Ordinarily, they are expected to be steady 
and calm in the face of danger. Presumably, boys learn these be- 
haviors at a fairly early age. How successful this learning is, is 
revealed in wartime when the soldier in the midst of battle may 
worry more about showing fear than about the chance of losing 
his life. 


Are Boys More Difficult Than Girls? 


Opinion differs with regard to whether boys are more difficult 
to raise than girls. In all likelihood, teachers would generally 
agree that they are. ‘Teachers have more trouble with boys in the 
classroom than with girls. Whether mothers do likewise at home 
is not clear. Mothers and teachers, however, undoubtedly contrib- 
ute to the belief that boys are more difficult to manage. In 
effect, the mother or teacher says: “You're a boy. Therefore, I 
know you're going to cause me trouble.” Few boys choose to be 
disappointments in this respect.’® 





10 Part of a wire recording of the group discussion is included here to show 
some of the divergent opinions on this point. 


OL: May I propose a purely impressionistic observation here. I think thoroughly 
feminine women often contribute to the tradition that boys are more difficult to 
raise in that a good mother or a good teacher subtly encourages the more ascend- 
ant behavior of boys. 


WEM: Well, I think these expectations are strong in the sense that if boys 
aren’t problems, they really aren’t boys, and this is considered so by teachers and 
mothers alike. That is, if boys didn’t turn out to be problems, it would constitute 
a disappointment. 

OL: Or, put it this way—that a mother will put up with things in a boy she 
wouldn’t tolerate in a daughter and then sort of pleasantly wring her hands about 
what a problem boys are. 

JEH: As long as everyone else is breaking in here, I would like to say that I have 
got a bit of information based on Gallup Poll data which suggests that more 
of the general population think girls are harder to raise than boys. 


WEM: I didn’t know about that. I have been thinking along opposite lines. 


CBS: I am wondering if it isn’t because mothers are concerned about girls 
because they might become pregnant and that they may be more difficult to raise 
in that sense. Parents may worry more about the girls, but in terms of the kinds 
of behavior problems that you face in the home, because boys are supposed to be 
more active and aggressive, they may present more of a problem to parents. 

JEH: Well, it could be analyzed to find out just what the constituents of the 
attitudes might be. But the supposition that I got from the report was that boys 
could be turned loose without worrying, much as you suggest. Now, this lack of 
concern over safety appears to apply to boys even before the age of puberty when 
pregnancy in girls is not a problem. It goes along with the amount of washing 
and starching and ironing you have to do for a girl whereas a boy can just be 
plopped into anything and turned loose. I suspect this differential might break 
down into children in the home and children outside the home. Within the house, 
the boy is the troublesome one, in general, I should think. 
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Why Are Boys More Active Than Girls? 


Boys in other words are expected to be different from girls. 
They are expected to be more active, more aggressive, though 
these expectations operate in very subtle ways. We might raise 
some questions about the content of these expectations. Is it 
realistic to expect boys to be more active and aggressive, realistic, 
that is, in relation to constitutional differences between the sexes? 
‘Terman has made the statement “that every cell in the human 
body bears the stamp of its sex.” '' He has also pointed out that 
there are certain physiological differences that make it entirely 
natural for most boys to be more dominant, more active, more 
aggressive. Their larger size, their greater strength, their greater 
facility in motor ability, all part of their constitutional endow- 


ment, lay the foundation for other differences between the sexes.*” 


WEM: And I think you have mentioned that boys are allowed to run loose with 
much less concern outside the home, and that you worry about the girl. 

JEH: But there is a kind of myth cultivated there that you can’t help this. 

WEM: In this connection, Talcott Parsons* has said that we really have no 
feminine equivalent of the expression, a “bad boy.” That is, although we can say 
“bad girl,” it doesn’t mean the same thing. In fact what we associate is bad with 
boy and good with girl and that is more than a matter of alliteration, I think. 





® Parsons, Talcott. ‘‘Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the United States.’’ Personality 
in Nature, Society, and Culture. (Edited by C. Kluckhohn and H. A. Murray.) New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948. p. 269-81. 


11 Terman, L. M. “Psychological Sex Differences.” Manual of Child Psychology. 
(Edited by L. Carmichael.) New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc, 1946. p. 954-1000. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 

12 Group discussion on whether men are more emotional or not took the follow- 
ing form: 


WEM: On the other hand the evidence would also indicate that the male by 
nature would be a little bit more emotional animal than the female. That is, he 
is a faster reactor and a little bit higher keyed organism, suggesting, perhaps, the 
more emotional animal, from the standpoint of endowment. However, we impose 
more repressions on him so that at least in terms of overt behavior, he appears to 
be less emotional. 

OL: You say that man is more emotional? 

WEM: Yes. 

OL. What evidence is there of this? 

WEM: Well, there are differences in metabolism, which make him more active 
in general. When you say he is aggressive, you are indicating that there is some 
emotional content there—some drive in the sense of emotional drive that doesn’t 
appear in the female. 

OL: Look! Look! When you get to greater activity—greater emotionality, I think 
you have left the purely physiological a long way off. What you are talking about 
is human emotion and that gets right into the heart of cultural tradition, it seems 
to me. What do you think about that, Hobart? 

OHM: I would certainly suppose that emotionality was permanently influenced 
by learning and that it would be influenced both in terms of control and ex- 
pressiveness. 
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Are These Expectations Realistic 
for the Individual? 


We might also ask the question of how realistic are these ex- 
pectations for particular boys and girls. We know we have no 
perfect dichotomy of men and women; at least psychologically 
there is an overlap of behavioral characteristics between the sexes. 
From what we have said about the learning of these roles, the 
overlap among children ought to be even greater. Naturally a 
boy is not as masculine as an adult male in general and a girl 
isn’t as feminine as an adult woman in general. 


We have said that expectations differ according to sex in our 
society; when we apply these expectations to individuals, we some- 
times produce difficulties in the adjustment of certain individuals. 
This raises the question as to whether our expectations for chil- 


There is a kind of broad inference that seems to me to be justifiable in this 
area that has struck me as being immeasurably important in recent years. 
That is, that femininity and masculinity are, while in part anatomically and 
genetically determined, they are also culturally determined—or to put it more 
strikingly—they are a part of character. We train children not only just to be 
good human beings but we train them quite specifically to be good men and 
women physiologically as well as behavioristically, if we can differentiate these 
two categories. 

DPA: None of these anatomical and neurophysiological differences between 
men and women mentioned so far have in my opinion any relevance for the prob- 
lem of emotional reactivity. The only relevant physiological data bearing on this 
issue would necessarily have to refer to the autonomic nervous system and its 
effector connections. I do not know of any data of this kind. The absence of such 
data however does not mean that it would not be forthcoming if efforts were made 
to secure it. 

There are indications for example that the level of male and female sex hormones 
can influence emotional states. Look at what happens to emotional expression 
during the male climacteric and the female menopause. We have some evidence 
that the prolactin fraction of the anterior pituitary gland released after childbirth 
increases maternal behavior. David Levy has also reported data showing the degree 
of maternal behavior is correlated with various aspects of the menstrual cycle. All 
of this evidence however is either indirect or impressionistic and hence only sug- 
gestive rather than definitive. 

With respect to the influence of culture on sex differences, it is obvious that much 
of the difference in emotional expression is culturally determined. However, the 
fact that cultural variables might be prepotent does not mean that genetically 
determined differences are not also present. If for example in a given culture, 
women are more aggressive and dominant than men, it does not necessarily prove 
that sex differences in ascendancy are completely a matter of cultural determina- 
tion. It might also mean that in this particular society, cultural factors are potent 
enough to affect this conclusion in spite of genetic factors loaded the other way. 

Definitive evidence on this issue will have to be cross-cultural since it is well 
known that behavior reciprocally influences metabolism and autonomic function- 
ing. Hence data collected in any single culture relative to differences in metabolic 
and autonomic functions between sexes is certainly apt to be contaminated by 
culturally determined differences in behavior. 
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dren in regard to sex-differentiated behavior are too rigid, too 
confining. In view of the overlap in other respects between the 
sexes, it may be quite unrealistic for our culture to differentiate 
as much as it does between men and women. In the matter of jobs, 
for example, while there is overlap in the jobs that both men and 
women can and will do, we still have stereotypes of masculine 
occupations and feminine occupations. A boy who wants to be an 
interior decorator has to withstand a certain amount of opposi- 
tion to become one, because we look upon male interior decorators 
as rather feminine, just as we do male artists. In the same way, we 
look upon women in certain professions as not particularly 
feminine. When occasionally a ‘‘masculine’”’ boy, in spite of cul- 
tural expectancies, wants to prepare for a “feminine” job, or a 
“feminine” girl wants to take a ‘“‘masculine’”’ job, he or she may 
expect to do so only in the face of adverse opinion from many 
sides. While there has been a breaking down of some distinctions 
with regard to sex-appropriate occupations, much stereotyping 
remains.** 


18 Group discussion on the desirability of making distinctions with regard to sex- 
appropriate behaviors brings out some stimulating ideas. 


OL: I have been working on the possibility of checking the relationship between 
individual freedom in primitive societies and the extent to which sex roles are 
stereotyped. I find that in those societies in which most jobs can be done by both 
men and women, we find the highest amount of freedom in all other ways. ‘That 
is, in those societies where there is the least rigidity in the stereotype or the dif- 
ferentiating of male from female roles, you find the highest amount of individ- 
ual freedom, with the least amount of group controls of individual freedom of an 
authoritarian nature. 


OHM: I would like to throw in what is perhaps, from one standpoint, a dis- 
cordant note here, but it is something that I think impresses one repeatedly in 
the clinical field. Of course, in our society for the last fifty years there has been 
a great deal of turmoil with respect to what is appropriate feminine behavior and 
what is inappropriate feminine behavior. There has been a movement in the direc- 
tion of breaking down the differentiation between appropriately masculine and 
appropriately feminine behavior. Where this seems to have a kickback is in the 
area of marriage: motherhood, fatherhood and the home. 

You can bring people through coeducation and you can give them essentially 
the same expectations as to vocational role and so forth. But then these people 
start marrying each other; marriage as we know it at present is a situation which 
forces differentiation and complementation and it is in that area that the difficulty 
seems to rise. That is to say, it looks as if it is exceedingly difficult still today 
to have what might be called a fifty-fifty marriage. I have had patients repeatedly 
who have gone into marriage with this fifty-fifty idea and their marriage floundered 
in many instances because of a lack of preparation for complementary roles. I 
think that in clinical work there is a sobering kind of observation that we get 
when we see these undifferentiated men and women coming together in marriage. 
I can’t document this too extensively, but I am sure there is something there that 
is real and sober. 


OL: I think that what we say does not necessarily run counter—I mean in its 
implications—does not necessarily run counter to the kind of findings that I am 
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Implications for Education 


We have been pointing out that our society differentiates in 
its expectancies for boys and for girls. Parents and teachers both 
encourage this differentiation. ‘There is some evidence of a break- 
ing down of hard and fast sex-differentiated lines in the area of 
occupations. We need to ask, “How rigidly must a society pre- 
scribe the roles for sex or age or any other status? How rigidly 
must these expectations be defined for society to operate success- 
fully in terms of achieving its goals and purposes?” Unfortunately 
these questions cannot be answered at the present time and so 
the implications for teachers are not at all clear. One position 
would be that we need rigid prescriptions of sex-differentiated 
behavior as the basis for later success in marriage; that our ex- 
pectancies for girls should be quite different from those for boys, 
if we are to do the best job of training for successful mar- 
riage. Perhaps the most successful wives will not be those who 
had been brought up believing in a fiity-fifty sharing of roles 
in marriage, but rather those who had been trained to accept 
complementary roles in marriage. According to this position 
the school should foster the learning of rigidly prescribed sex- 
appropriate behavior, in spite of individual differences. Al- 
though some boys are not so predisposed physiologically to be 


running across in other societies. It might be that we have a cultural lag in our 
society. That is, if some of our concepts have gone way ahead of the reality 
situation, since marriage is a very real thing, you just get smacked right between 
the eyes when that type of cultural lag occurs. 

OHM: I had one patient who put this thing very graphically when he said, 
“You know it suddenly occurred to me that it’s as if my wife and I, instead of 
each being on one side of the wagon tongue and pulling together, each have one 
leg on both sides of the wagon tongue; we are trying to straddle the thing.” 

JEH: I agree with Mowrer’s position on differentiation of sex roles—that is, 
if I understand him aright. In our commiseration for the person who feels frus- 
trated because he is restricted by social pressure to playing only one sex role we 
should never forget that the stability of the social structure depends upon social 
differentiation, and upon the fact that a person can reliably predict that another 
person belonging to a certain social status category will behave in some regularized 
manner. Not only does the stability of the social structure depend upon the 
stability of differentiated social roles, but also the stability of our personalities 
depends upon our ability to receive predictable responses from our associates. 
I would be the last person to insist that this stability should be a rigid sort of 
stability—I would prefer instead that provision be made for flexibility and 
orderly change in the content of social roles. However, from the standpoint of 
ethics, if nothing else, a woman has a “right” to expect that her husband will 
behave more or less as she has been led to think a man will behave, and vice versa. 
I think there is a sound social-psychological argument for this point of view as 
well as an ethical argument, and in making such an argument I would invoke 
the social psychology of George Herbert Mead. 
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male and some girls are not so predisposed physiologically to be 
female, it may be that the school should say, “If you want to be 
a successful father and husband, or if you want to be a success- 
ful mother and wife, you must, nevertheless, learn one or the 
other role.” 

A quite different point of view might be expressed in this 
fashion: the “best” society (‘‘best’’ defined as one which permits 
the most people to reach their goals) might be one which does 
not rigidly differentiate between the sexes in the matter of ex- 
pectancies and roles. Some differentiation will always exist be- 
cause, as has been pointed out, no society exists where men do 
the child-bearing. Superficial expectancies, however, should dis- 
appear, according to this point of view. Included here would be 
those expectancies that bar men and women, for no good reason, 
from doing certain kinds of work, that frown upon boys playing 
with dolls or girls whistling, or that define as “‘sissyish”” behavior 
acts that boys might profit by doing, or as “tomboyish” behavior 
acts that girls might well be doing. Proponents of this position 
would argue that because of a cultural lag, difficulties will occur 
for a time in such areas as the fifty-fifty marriage, but that as the 
new mores become firmly established in the culture such difficul- 
ties will tend to disappear. Under such a program many of the 
present sex-differentiated educational practices would not be 
appropriate. More girls would be in the high school training- 
for-trades program; more boys in home economics. Even more 
important, some of the subtle ways in which teachers encourage 
feminine behavior and masculine behavior from nursery school 
up would disappear. ‘The only distinctions made would be those 
on a purely physiological basis: “Boys stand, girls sit,” would still 
hold in nursery school toileting procedures. 

These are two extreme positions. Neither can be strongly de- 
fended until more evidence concerning the effects of each is 
available. We can conclude this section with no pat solution to the 
problem. We can hope that a discussion of it will make teachers 
more intelligently aware of what they are doing, which may result 
in less confusion and inconsistency in the area, and that high 
school teachers in particular will help their students understand 
how cultural expectancies have influenced the development of 
the students’ own notions of what is sex-appropriate behavior. 

While we are considering how important it is that the teacher 
realize that she is “teaching” feminine and masculine behavior 
at various points in the pupil’s school career, we should never for- 
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get that experiences in the school represent for the child only a 
minor portion of his total sex-typing experiences. We, in the 
field of education, tend to forget that the school is not an inde- 
pendent socializing agency, and we also tend to fall into the belief 
that the school is perhaps the most important socializing agency. 

If the teacher, after studying the problem, should decide in her 
handling of pupils to de-emphasize or deny the sex-typed social 
roles which are approved by the family, neighborhood and com- 
munity, she will run the risk of presenting a set of role-expecta- 
tions to the pupils which the community and family would regard 
as simply invalid. We should take care that we give due regard 
to the mental hygiene implications of presenting conflicting role- 
patterns to all pupils while we think up ways of mitigating the 
problem of the occasional deviate from the conventional sex-role. 


This section has been able to deal with but a few of the chal- 
lenging problems of sex roles and expectations for children. What 
are some of the other areas to consider? 

We know that there are marked differences in the maturation 
rates of boys and girls. What are the implications for their 
primary school experience where girls tend to be ready to read 
and write earlier than boys? What happens to those boys, who 
in their early school experience are constantly in the slowest read- 
ing group? What are the implications, for the grouping of chil- 
dren, for the placement of certain skill areas? What can schools 
do at the period in adolescence when youngsters seek independ- 
ence from the family and are trying to make heterosexual adjust- 
ments? 

The latest census indicates a tremendous surge of population to 
suburban areas. How do boys learn to be boys and girls girls in 
those suburban areas where women do most of the child care and 
where most of the child’s teachers are women? 

The thoughtful educator is pondering these problems. We look 
to our own experiences, to other disciplines and to future enter- 
prises such as this book for help. 








CHAPTER SEVEN 


How Children Learn Roles 


and Expectations 


So far we have been describing expectations which our culture 
has for children, and examining how these expectations differ for 
different segments of our child population. We might go on to 
describe other ways in which expectations differ—that expecta- 
tions change with age, and children are assigned new roles to 
play as they grow older; that expectations are different in differ- 
ent periods of time and that from generation to generation there 
are adjustments which need to be made in our society. Instead of 
expanding on the subject of how expectations differ, however, we 
will use the remaining space to discuss the process by which ex- 
pectations or roles are learned; how the home and the school 
teach these to children. 

When we look at a young infant in our society, it becomes 
obvious that he knows nothing of what the culture expects of 
him. He does not know that eventually he will be expected to 
eat certain foods in certain ways; to toilet himself following a 
certain procedure; to walk, to talk, to dress, to respect property, 
to deal with other children, to act toward his parents in ways that 
they prescribe; to go to school at five or six years of age; to act 
toward his teacher in ways that she prescribes; to learn what is 
appropriate for him to do because he is male and what is in- 
appropriate because he is not female. All of these cultural ways 
he must learn and must accept to some degree. Some of them he 
learns in connection with ego development; some are more 
closely tied up with superego development. ‘To see more clearly 
how they are learned, we must look at the processes of ego and 
superego development. 
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Development of the Self ** 


To see how the child learns to accept what society expects of 
him, we must first understand how feelings about self develop. 
Here we must examine how early childhood experiences influence 
this development. Sensory experiences must be included; through 
his sense of touch the child becomes aware of external objects 
and learns to differentiate between what is himself and what is 
outside. The self will also come about as a result of experiencing 
the perception of other selves. After about three months the child 
is able to perceive his mother, for example, as a psycho-social 
stimulus, as an entity, rather than as just a vague embodiment of 
various sensory experiences. The self also originates out of the 
experience of deprivation; the child is hungry and comes to 
realize that there is an agency outside of himself which can relieve 
his feelings of discomfort. Gradually, as the Gestalt people would 
say, the infant learns to see the figure from the ground; the figure 
is himself and the ground is the environment. 


The Omnipotent Period 


In the early period of his life the child comes to feel that he 
is omnipotent. He lives in a child-centered world in which all 
of his needs are anticipated and more or less gratified without too 
much intervening delay. The fact that his parents make no de- 
mands upon him, and the fact that he is too immature perceptu- 
ally to understand why his parents act so deferentially toward 
him also add to his feelings of omnipotence. He misinterprets 
their altruistic motives and believes that they are responding only 
in relation to his imperious demands, that they have no other 
choice but to obey. 


The Dependent Period 


But when the child is approximately eighteen months old, a 
change sets in. The child is now old enough to respond to par- 
ental direction and his parents begin to make demands upon him; 
they try to get the child to conform to their wishes. Also, the 
child now begins to perceive his environment more realistically. 
He sees that he is not the important, omnipotent, independent per- 
son that he has earlier perceived himself to be. He comes to realize 


14 From a wire-recording of a presentation by David P. Ausubel. 
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that he is dependent upon his parents for emotional support and 
for physical nurture. 


Identification 


There are several alternatives which are now possible to the 
child in this crisis situation. If he were to continue having these 
same notions about his own importance, he obviously would be 
subjected to continuous frustration inasmuch as reality would not 
support these delusions. If, on the other hand, he were to accept 
himself at face value, that is, in terms of his competencies to 
manipulate the environment to his own benefit, that would entail 
too abrupt and too great a devaluation of himself. A compromise 
solution which involves the least amount of loss of face is to 
identify himself in a dependent way with his parents and to try 
to derive a status for himself that is related to this dependent 
relationship. In other words, he does not strive for feelings of 
adequacy that would depend upon his own competencies but 
rather strives for feelings of adequacy that are dependent upon 
his parents’ acceptance of him. In terms of our problem of learn- 
ing cultural expectations, the child who chooses this particular 
way of solving the crisis is the child who takes inside himself the 
cultural expectations as they are presented to him by the parent. 


The Rejected or Overvalued Child 
Cannot Identify 


However, not all children solve the crisis in ego development 
in such a satisfactory way. This solution is only possible when the 
parent unconditionally accepts and values the child. Hence, if 
the parent rejects the child, or if the parent values the child for 
extrinsic reasons, such as compensating for the parent’s own fail- 
ure in life, the child will not choose this alternative because he 
cannot ‘benefit by it. Where the child is rejected, there is little 
opportunity to acquire feelings of adequacy since his parents value 
him for very little. ‘Things are smoother in the beginning for 
the overvalued child because he continues to feel that he is a very 
important and wonderful person. Later on, however, it is possible 
that the overvalued child will also be rejected. If the parent 
comes to realize that the overvalued child does not have the 
ability to fulfill parental grandiose expectations, or if a younger 
brother or sister who shows greater promise comes along, such 
rejection may occur. 
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School Adjustment 


In the school situation, the child who has come to accept cul- 
tural expectations as presented by parents has, from the stand- 
point of mental hygiene criteria, the best chance for succeeding. 
He tries to establish the same kind of relationship with the 
teacher that he does with his parent, and is willing to accept her 
expectations for him provided she accepts him. While the teacher 
cannot really take the place of the parent, she can help the child 
to continue to feel adequate by accepting him as a person, rather 
than only on condition that he does a good job in the classroom. 

On the other hand there is the child who brings to school with 
him an ideal of independence, of not submitting to anyone in his 
conduct and in the formation of his ideas. If he does submit, it 
is a submission under protest, based upon his actual lack of power 
in relation to the teacher. He only accepts the school’s expecta- 
tions with regard to behavior because it is expedient for him to 
do so, rather than because he has internalized the school’s values. 


The Teacher Accepts Children as Persons 
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The rejected child’s way of satisfying adequacy needs is to 
establish himself as the most competent individual in the class. 
Hence he will be highly motivated to succeed and this high 
motivation plus only average ability may be sufficient to raise the 
level of his work above that of the rest of the class. If he has 
unusual ability, of course, he may achieve enough status to satisfy 
his need for adequacy. However, most rejected individuals will 
not achieve sufficient success to gratify their exaggerated need for 
success. Also, their tactics of exaggerated competitiveness and 
aggressiveness are frequently resented by other children and so 
rejected children may be left on the periphery of group member- 
ship. Nevertheless, they have more opportunity for acquiring 
extrinsic status in both school and peer group than at home. 

The overvalued child is in a particularly difficult spot in the 
school situation. It is extremely unlikely that his teacher will 
overvalue him as his parent has done, and he may find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to accept a more realistic picture of his abilities in 
relation to other children. The school’s devaluation of him and 
a corresponding devaluation by the parent if the child does not 
measure up to expectations may be a severe blow to his feelings 
about self. 


Adolescence 


During succeeding years in the elementary school, the child 
strives increasingly for feelings of adequacy on an intrinsic basis. 
He becomes more and more competent to deal with the environ- 
ment himself and to acquire feelings of competency apart from 
the home. Beginning with pubescence there is another important 
change. Now society expects that he will be judged on the basis 
of his own competency rather than on a basis of relationship to 
parents. A desire for independence and self-assertion accompanies 
physiological changes. ‘The child’s appearance is changed; he 
takes on the form of an adult and wants the prerogatives of adult- 
hood. 


During this period, the child who is sufficiently liberated emo- 
tionally from his parents can evaluate them more objectively. His 
perception of his parents changes; they are reduced to the status 
of ordinary mortals and he no longer depends upon them for 
feelings of adequacy. But because he has a core of self-acceptance, 
of realistic self-appreciation to fall back upon, he can liberate him- 
self from his parents and resolve the adolescent crisis satisfactorily. 
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In the case of the rejected or overvalued child, however, the 
effect of adolescence is to make even more imperative and crucial 
the need for acquiring status. Now he knows society is going to 
evaluate him on the same basis that he has always been evaluat- 
ing himself and he finds the entire period of adolescence much 
more anxiety-producing because he has no intrinsic feelings of 
adequacy upon which he can rely. He must rely upon outward 
signs of success. Because his need for adequacy is insatiable, suc- 
cess in school or in a vocation is rarely enough to satisfy him. 


Development of Conscience *° 


Superego development is very important to consider in connec- 
tion with the problem of how children learn roles, of how they 
come to accept the cultural expectancies. Superego development, 
though a relatively new term, refers to a very old phenomenon. 
It refers to the concept of conscience, or good character, or, as we 
sometimes think of it today, as the voice of culture within man. It 
is tied up with problems of value, of age grading, of masculinity- 
femininity, of parent-child relationships. We can see it function- 
ing in a nine-year-old who is alone in a classroom with pens, 
knives, money or other treasures exposed on his classmates’ desks, 
but who refrains from helping himself, not because the teacher 
is looking, but because of the voice of conscience within him. 


Identification and Superego Development 


In order to develop any kind of sensible theory for superego 
development, we have to consider the concept of identification 
which has already been developed as an important part of ego 
development. The gist of this concept is that children learn not 
just what is formally taught them, but they have a tendency to 
reach out into their social environment and actively incorporate 
some of the things that they see around. A number of writers 
have made a distinction between what is called developmental 
identification and defensive identification. In general, develop- 
mental identification is probably more particularly connected 
with ego development and defensive identification with superego 
development. For example, children at an early age identify with 
the parents, especially the mother, to the extent of learning to 





15'This section with minor changes is a transcription of a wire-recorded pre- 
sentation by O. H. Mowrer. 
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sit up, walk, talk and do other human things. These are primarily 
ego functions; they come about as a result of the affectional ties 
that are laid down at a very early point in the parent-child relation- 
ship. Briefly, the child who likes his parent wants to be like that 
parent, and so learns developmental skills. 

In superego development, we see the following pattern develop- 
ing. During the first year or two of life, parents are primarily 
concerned with the care of their infants, with making them com- 
fortable, making them grow well and strong. ‘Then the time comes 
as the child gets older when the parents become equally or even 
more concerned with the control of the child. At this point the 
parent shifts from pure love and indulgence to discipline. Up to 
the present, mother has been just a good mother, but now mother, 
while she continues in some ways to be a good mother, also be- 
comes a bad mother. She becomes punitive, withholding and au- 
thoritative. ‘This creates a major crisis in the child’s psycho-social 
development and his interpersonal relations. It throws the child 
into conflict and causes a great deal of anxiety. This is the state 
that we characteristically see between two and four when we get 
temper tantrums, negativism and evidences of inner and outward 
disturbance on a great many different fronts. 

In the fortunate instance, this crisis in psycho-social develop- 
ment is apparently resolved in a very dramatic way, but in a way 
that we still can’t spell out in great detail. It is as if the child at 
some point discovers that he can eliminate the whole crisis period 
if he does just one thing—if he becomes like the parent, not only 
in terms of the parent’s skills but also in terms of the parent’s 
values. If he becomes a “good” boy or a “good” girl, then mother 
becomes again a good mother; she is no longer punitive, or is 
much less so. In the same fashion, father becomes a good father; 
he is no longer withholding and punishing. By a kind of whole- 
some incorporation of parental values at this point, this crisis 
period is resolved and results in ways which we do not fully 
understand in the establishment of conscience or superego. Thus 
the way is cleared for the child’s learning to behave according to 
his parents’ expectations and for his learning the roles prescribed 
for him. 


Superego development, however, does not always proceed 
smoothly. When things do not go well, certain behaviors develop, 
sometimes of a purely transitory nature. One transitory phenom- 
enon is the development of ghost fear in children during this 
period. Apparently the spooks, the ghosts, the phobias that chil- 
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dren have during this period are dissociated fears of parents. ‘They 
are the hatred and hostility toward parents which cannot com- 
fortably be directed toward mother and father but are split off 


into these spooky objects which the child identifies in the environ- 
ment. 


Factors in Favorable Superego Development 


Now we will turn to the problem of what makes for an easy, 
affectionate and relatively tranquil negotiation of this period 
with good outcomes as far as adult character is concerned. ‘There 
are many variables here, some of which we can immediately iden- 
tify. One such variable is the necessity for acceptance and affec- 
tion for the infant during the early life period, especially during 
the first year or two of life. We sometimes fail to think of this 
as being a period of particularly active socialization, yet it is a 
very active and important period in terms of getting the human 
animal into human society and human culture, making him feel 
accepted and related to human beings. It is particularly important 
in terms of providing the proper background for the solution of 
the identification dilemma that has previously been sketched. 
Where there has been little or no affectional tie with parents, the 
child does not resolve the dilemma by accepting the values of his 
father and mother. The child tends to develop either a delin- 
quent or criminal type of personality, or a basis for neurosis is 
laid down. 

Consistency, too, is important. We know that parents who are 
personally consistent with their children produce better results 
than those who are personally inconsistent. We know that cul- 
tures that are internally consistent make it easier for parents to 
be individually consistent and thus to produce the desired result. 
Lastly, and perhaps most important in some ways, is the impor- 
tance of marital harmony. This is something that is clinically 
demonstrated over and over again—that parents who are badly 
married do not, and apparently cannot, provide the kind of 
asylum in which the tender development of the child can be 
properly nurtured and strengthened. We can document this over 
and over again. For one thing, severe marital disharmony always 
produces an identification dilemma in the child. After the age of 
sex typing is reached, there is a tendency for the little boy to iden- 
tify with the father and for the little girl to identify more spe- 
cifically with the mother. Now if the mother and father are 
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hostile and mutually rejecting, in order to identify with the father 
the little boy has to do so at the risk of losing the approval and 
affection of his mother which is often a costly and devastating 
thing. The same would be true for the little girl. 


Growing Up 


There are two major stages in superego development. ‘The first 
crisis we have discussed. By the time he begins school we have 
the human animal reasonably domesticated, for his level of de- 
velopment, and the period from six to twelve or thirteen is a 
relatively tranquil period. ‘Then the organism changes in terms 
of what it is biologically and becomes something different with 
added pressures and tensions. At puberty there is another de- 
velopmental spasm, one might almost call it, very similar in some 
ways to the earlier one. Many of the old issues are reactivated at 
this time and many of the old conflicts between self and members 
of the family reappear. What we have in effect is the negativism 
of infancy in the adolescent period, and youth either fails or suc- 
ceeds in consolidating what was started in the preschool period. 
In order to understand adolescence we have always to go back and 
look at it in terms of the tasks undertaken in the preschool period 
and which are now being taken up again and carried forward, or 
which are not being successfully undertaken and from which dis- 
organization of personality results.*® 


16 The following comment on the adolescent crisis is of interest here: 

OL: I would like to tell you of an interesting analogy in relation to this 
matter of the adolescent crisis. From another field, from the field of the voice, 
the break in the voice that generally comes as the so-called change in voice has 
been assumed to be inevitable. We have had young boy sopranos who have to 
stop singing for a number of years. It has now been shown, conclusively in my 
opinion, that this is not at all inevitable even though it is accompanied by 
physiological growth of the large muscles as against some of the smaller ones. 
The voice break is essentially the result of a kind of vocal conditioning that you 
give children as children. If you do not have boys singing at high pitches when 
they are young, and if you begin to develop their low register at eight and nine 
and ten, there is absolutely no break in the voice and they go right on through. 
Now I can see that analogy in terms of what happens in the adolescent crisis. That 
is, there is no need for an adolescent crisis if your conditioning process in the 
earlier period is of a certain kind. 

OHM: This goes back to the point that I was trying to make earlier, that maybe 
this stupid thing that we do, this blindness with which we deal with our children, 
is in some devious and historic way sensible. That is to say, if you can let a 
child (and your voice illustration is a beautiful one here in that respect), when 
he gets to be six or eight move directly,into a man’s world, talk like a man, drive 
horses like the Amish boys do, do father’s work, man’s work, then you can avoid 
the adolescent crisis very largely. But what do we insist upon doing with children 
from six to twelve? We want to give them a grade school education during that 
period. Why do we want them to have grade school education? So they can then 
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Implications for Teacher 


These, then, are the conditions which must be met if children 
are to develop a conscience. When superego development has 
been reasonably successful, then the child has a voice within him 
that will remind him, even worry him, when he does not measure 
up to parental expectations or behave according to the role con- 
sidered appropriate for him. 

Superego development, as we have indicated, does not stop 
when the child comes to school. Our society is so complex, our 
culture so extensive, that parents are unable to carry the total 
socialization process through to its completion. ‘The teacher, then, 
becomes a special surrogate or delegate for the parents and she 
carries on the training already in process. ‘The teacher also does 
remedial work in this area; where there have been deficiencies 
in the preschool situation, where parents have done the job badly, 
the school, willingly or not, takes over. Consider this child: 


RONNIE 


Ronnie is a second grade pupil in Center School. Observations of 
Ronnie in the classroom point up the fact that Ronnie is not behaving 
in ways expected and approved by the school. He is the kind of 
child who takes perverse delight in provoking the teacher’s wrath. 
He swaggers from his seat in the back of the room up the aisle, bump- 
ing against another pupil’s crayons as he does so and knocking them 
to the floor, hitting a child’s arm “accidentally” as the child is care- 
fully writing a composition, stopping to jeer at another pupil’s work, 
and finally arrives at the front of the room leaving destruction and 
irate classmates behind him. He marks up school property and 
wastes school materials. He fights with other boys on the playground 
and bullies smaller children. His achievement in all school subjects 
is low. When he is reprimanded by teacher or principal, as he fre- 
quently is, he looks defiantly at his accuser and appears to be com- 
pletely unmoved by any punishment meted out to him. His teacher 
says he is a mean, nasty boy who doesn’t have a friend in the room, 
who doesn’t deserve to have, and who will come to no good end. 


The school is not responsible for Ronnie’s behavior; his early 
personality development within the family situation has been 
faulty, but the school has a remedial job on its hands. What 


go to high school, and then go to college, and fit into our very complex techno- 
logical civilization. Therefore, I cannot take my little boy two years from now 
and let him start following me around here at the University and begin to give 
lectures and write papers and so on. This is the kind of thing that he can do 
only if he goes through the apprenticeship of the first eight grades and then 
high school and college. So I deeply sympathize with the dilemma in which we 
place children, but the question is don’t we have to do it? Can we do anything 
else? 
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must the school do in order to change Ronnie? Obviously Ronnie 
has not been willing to accept the role the school assigns to him. 
But whether the job is remedial, or whether it is merely con- 
tinuing the already good beginning of the home, if the teacher 
is to be successful in the guidance function, certain conditions 
must be met. ‘These are presented below: 


1. The successful teacher accepts each individual pupil and 
shows her acceptance in ways that can be recognized by the child. 
Stated simply, if the Ronnies and other children do not feel that 
the teacher likes them, they will not want to be like the teacher 
and they will not accept the standards of behavior she represents. 
Such children, when rejected by the teacher, sometimes attempt 
to win acceptance by the group through clowning or in other 
ways threatening the teacher’s authority. 


2. The teacher must reward more than she must punish. 
Both are necessary for socialization. In some cases the teachings 
of mental hygienists have been misinterpreted in such fashion 
that teachers feel guilty about punishing a child. Actually punish- 
ment is necessary though there are some methods used so devastat- 
ing to a child that the consequences may be serious, and some 
children are punished so often and rewarded so seldom that they 
do not accept the teachings of the school. Reward and punish- 
ment are not to be interpreted here as necessarily accompanied 
by gold stars or staying after school, or a pat on the head or a 
slap on the hand. The smile of approval with which the teacher 
watches a child deliver a book report to the class or her impatient 
frown while he’s reading aloud may be regarded as reward or 
punishment by the child. In any event, the important thing to 
remember here is that if the climate is more punitive than 
rewarding, children will not take inside themselves the values of 
the school and will only conform outwardly so long as their 
actions are being policed. 

3. Teachers and others in school systems should endeavor to be 
consistent in their expectations for children. The school will be 
much more effective in its teaching if it presents a united front to 
children. If Teacher A disregards one kind of behavior on Mon- 
day and restricts that same kind the following day or week, chil- 
dren will be confused as to what they are expected to learn. If a 
teacher accepts but the principal rejects that same behavior, chil- 
dren may be confused. While it is true that children can and do 
adjust to differences in expectancies on the part of teachers and 
schools, nevertheless too many adjustments in too many impor- 
tant areas, may lessen the effectiveness of the school. 
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4. Special guidance services must be made available for those 
cases which seem to be too complicated for the classroom teacher 
to handle effectively. 


5. Teachers need to examine their expectations for children 
and the roles children are given to play. ‘Teachers need to ask 
whether these expectations are appropriate for each individual's 
intellectual development or whether all children are expected to 
measure up to grade norms as measured by standardized tests. 
Teachers need to ask whether their expectations are reasonable 
in terms of what the child has been expected to be by his parents 
or whether all children, regardless of background, are expected 
to measure up to middle-class standards. Teachers need to ask 
whether their expectations are appropriate to the maturity level 
of children or whether children are being criticized for not assum- 
ing adult responsibilities earlier. Finally, teachers need to ask 
whether their expectations are appropriate for living in a democ- 
racy, or whether the school emphasizes superficial behaviors in 
place of more fundamental ones. When schools attach less impor- 
tance to neatness, punctuality and nice language, and expect, 
instead, moral courage, respect for human personality and a 
rational approach to the solution of problems, then such a climate 
will have a positive impact upon children. 




















SECTION III 


Continuity and Change 


in a Technological World 


Today's anxious world is everywhere marked by 
change. New developments, new machines, new enter- 
prises bring change that is basic and sometimes dismay- 
ingly swift. And changes affect the lives and habits of 
individuals, families and communities. 


Yet problems that seem to arise with dramatic sud- 
denness in a technological age have had their roots and 
counterparts in earlier times. Continuity may be traced 
even in many of the newer developments of our day. 

This section treats of the children and youth who 
are so decisively affected by the changes of our time; 
of the industrial worker who follows the machines and 
factories to city or town; of the farm laborer who for 
his family’s livelihood migrates with the changing 
harvest seasons; of school people who are attempting 
to adjust to the wanderings and needs of a mobile and 
vigorous population. 

Yet these changes of our day, affecting as they do 
children, youth and adults, were characteristic also 
of times before our own. Not all today’s problems, 
whether of migration or of varying social concepts, are 
new. Part of the school’s job is to look directly at a 
changing world, and to point out continuities that will 
assist its young people in adapting to change. 











CHAPTER EIGHT 


We Need to See Eye to Eye 


We like to talk nowadays—as we always have—about our rapidly 
changing world and the anxieties and problems of our day. Such 
discussions are usually illustrated by reference to the remarkable 
progress that has been made in the fields of communication, 
transportation and industry. 

Many of us express alarm about such changes, even though, as 
Americans, we tend secretly to be proud of our complicated 
technology. Despite this pride in American “know-how,” many of 
us watch the changing scene with some alarm and this anxiety is 
inevitably felt by our children. In turn, this fear and insecurity 
is communicated to us by others and these recurrent echoes of 
our own anxieties serve to strengthen them further. It is not 
long before we become convinced, as did our fathers before us, 
that children and youth of today face problems-in-living that are 
not only very grave but that are also frighteningly new. 

In moments of calmer retrospect and more prophetic vision, 
however, we recognize that technical progress has relatively little 
impact upon the persisting problems of life. It is true, of course, 
that the. artifacts of our culture do change and it is also true that 
these changes demand new techniques for their proper manipula- 
tion. Adults sometimes make these changes with difficulty; our 
children, however, make the transition from the standard gear- 
shift to the hydramatic drive with irritating ease and, somehow, 
only the children seem able to tune the television set properly! 


Bean Shooter Versus Atomic Ray Gun 


Yesterday’s children armed themselves with trusted bean shoot- 
ers and a comforting pocketful of ammunition and fared forth to 
meet the advancing hordes of redskins. They were practically 
never defeated by their ferocious, if wholly imaginary, adversaries. 
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They performed with valor and competence. Children of today 
have an eye-gleam quite as wild and an imagination quite as 
undisciplined as did their forefathers. ‘Their weapons have 
changed somewhat, however. By faithful matutinal mastication 
of certain brands of breakfast cereals and by careful accumulation 
of box tops they may eventually acquire a Super-duper Atomic 
Ray Gun. Armed with these futuristic weapons, our children meet 
gangsters with fearsome fusillades and are perfectly capable of 
handling teeming throngs of strange creatures crawling out of 
interstellar space. ‘The bean shooter came in a crackerjack box; 
the Ray Gun comes in the Wheaties container; both represent the 
rich harvest of the cereal crop! But the motives and emotions 
that lie behind their use are as timeless as the restless urges of 
youth. 

Children of all generations have faced the problems of growing 
up. In some cultures this process seems to be easier than in ours; 
but, wherever children are becoming youth and wherever youth 
are striving for adulthood, all young people are seeking self- 
identity and more satisfying ways of relating to other people. 
These are, and will continue to be, very difficult problems and 
children and youth continue to suffer with them. ‘The problem 
of adjusting to a changing technology, however, they leave, sur- 
prisingly enough, to their difficult adults. 


Continuity in Change 


As we examine the basic problems-of-living and the behaviors 
of past generations, we become aware that significant change in 
the patterns of living is more talked-about than real! The under- 
lying principles of human behavior seem to remain relatively 
constant, though we may try to web out strange new patterns of 
such principles from generation to generation. If this constancy 
of behavior, this continuity-through-change exists—and it seems 
to—then total change may not be as great as we think it is. Our 
job, then, is to discover what has changed and what elements 
continue to persist in one form or another. This is important, 
because we have less to fear when we know that all is not new. 
We can continue with competence to meet the persisting patterns 
of living as we learn to make adjustments to the new elements. 

In order to do this, however, we must learn to distinguish 
between the old and the new aspects of human behavior. Seek- 
ing this continuity in change and finding the familiar patterns 
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help us to increase our understandings and to reduce our anxi- 
eties. Separating the old and the new elements of any given 
situation or sequence of behavior is obviously difficult to do. ‘The 
greater part of this difficulty lies in perceiving. 

Most of us are familiar from our own experience or from our 
studies of the current experimentation in the field of perception 
with the difficulty involved in distinguishing among the ways we 
“see” something, the way “it ought to be” and the way that “it 
really is.” Teachers make sense to children only when they are 
able to make such distinctions clear, first to themselves, and then 
to others. 

This business of “making sense”’ is crucial where older persons 
are guiding the younger. This is especially true in classroom and 
counseling situations. It means going behind words to what we 
are really talking about. It has to do with finding and dealing 
with both apparent and real meanings. Otherwise, young people 
have to turn elsewhere or rely upon one another as models in 
perceiving, valuing and learning about the world around them or 
the adult world they are to enter. For this reason, if not for any 
other, school people’s view of continuity and change in a tech- 
nological age is a matter of vital concern. 

As a consequence of the way they see things, many Americans 
have convinced themselves that they live in a world of change. 
To them everything has changed, and much is threatening. At 
least this deep-seated belief is held in common by millions of 
middle-class Americans in thousands of city, town and country 
communities. The firmly held set of ideas provides a basic value- 
attitude which serves to “explain” the difficulties expected and 
encountered in finding and holding one’s ‘‘place” in a complex 
society. It is an acceptable reason for being ‘“‘anxious” about the 
future. Moreover, the view rationalizes shifting from one place to 
another (population mobility) “to find opportunity.” It removes 
the interpersonal element in moving from one social position to 
another in terms of rank (social mobility) “to improve oneself.” 
We are coping with impersonal change, not with one another, in 
order to “‘fit in,” to “move along,” to ‘“‘get ahead.” 

These beliefs are held by teachers, by counselors, by super- 
visors and by administrators. Of course this is to be expected. 
People view a situation, look ahead and feel about things much 
like those to whom they refer and with whom they share ideas 
and feelings. School people, by and large, identify with the middle 
class—perhaps the upper-middle class. Teachers do come from 
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different backgrounds but most of them learn to keep in mind 
such success-models, or reference-figures, when working with 
youngsters. With these success-models of a competitive society 
unconsciously in mind, it might appear difficult to teach coopera- 
tion as a way of life. 

But there is a way out. Although business and professional 
success come to some through competition, cooperation can be 
held up and taught as an ideal for relations among people. This 
is possible inasmuch as competition refers only to ability and to 
technical efficiency. Personal inadequacy, then, is a consequence 
of inability to cope with something impersonal—change in a 
technological age. 

The focus of beliefs and feelings about change among middle- 
class people is upon technological accomplishment. Changes in 
production and distribution, in transportation and communica- 
tion, are clear markers of shifts in our way of living and in our 
relations to one another. The machine, the assembly line, on- 
going “industrial research” and “technical improvements” have 
subdivided work tasks and altered our occupational structure. 
The railroad, the automobile and the motor carrier, and the aero- 
plane have modified the patterns of distribution and transporta- 
tion since the days of the horse and the covered wagon. Telegraph 
and telephone, movies and printed materials, radio and television 
have built an ever more complex network of communication. It 
is no wonder that the marker, technological change, is employed 
to explain the hopes and fears, the anticipation and anxieties of 
present-day life. 


Perspective Is Important 


What lies behind these changes, however, often is unseen and 
little understood. We seldom look back to see that patterns are 
repeated in a somewhat different form—to realize that continuity 
and change go together in the modern world. We forget that 
consequences of ever-increasing technological efficiency are ex- 
perienced in different ways by young and old. And we fail to 
note that there are variations in impact upon members of the 
several social classes, the ethnic groups and the color castes within 
and among our communities. In fact, as we shall see, beliefs 
about change are not necessarily shared by all Americans. 

We want to emphasize perspective in professional work—in 
teaching, in counseling, in all work with young people. We lose 
perspective when we focus upon change as we experience it, when 
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we neglect its meaning to other people, when we forget the con- 
tinuity from the past. Perhaps the present has meaning and the 
future presents promise only in terms of what has gone before. 
When youth are permitted to realize that their parents and grand- 
parents have coped with (and forgotten) much which youth are 
now encountering, then they might have faith and hope in the 
present and the future. Their forbears have won through, so why 
cannot they? And it may be that the sort of “free-floating anxiety” 
we find in many professional people is an outcome of this lack of 
perspective in the education and experience of present-day adults. 
A rather effective illustration of continuity comes from one of 

our members. Most of us believe that the tourist court is a new 
development, a consequence of travel by automobile and the 
paved road. But the theme is not new. One only has to go back 
to a verse set to the tune of Turkey in the Straw. As remembered, 
it runs like this 

I ripped and rar’d 

Till I got tired, 

And I went back 

To the wagon yard. 
Each town of any age had its “wagon yard,” the equivalent of the 
modern tourist court. ‘These yards have been places of varying 
reputation, just as are the motor courts of today. People have 
always traveled, in shorter distances and by different means, but 
they have always had to stay overnight. 


Adults Are Anxious—Youth Is Confident 


Unlike our youngsters, we older people have to un-learn and 
re-learn in order to cope with our changing technology. We have 
to accept new value-attitudes and we become anxious in the face 
of apparent change. This is no reason for projecting our feel- 
ings upon modern youth. What is new to us is often all that they 
have ever known! 

Many teachers and parents, psychologists and sociologists are 
concerned because a highly visible segment of our young popula- 
tion—the relatively small proportion of “kept kids’ born into 
anxious, busy middle-class families—live such distracted lives. 
Every minute of their time seems to be occupied with school and 
youth agencies, social clubs, music and dancing lessons, television 
and the other many competitors for the time and interest of youth. 

It is apparently true that a considerable portion of our youth 
do have an increased number and variety of demands upon their 
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time. It is also apparently true that modern life has made it 
more difficult for one segment of our youth-population to play a 
significant and constructive role in the family. However, our 
studies seem to indicate that while these changes have disturbed 
adults, they do not represent the real concerns of youth. 

Let’s listen, for example, to Clint Randall, as a representative 
youth from a middle-class background. From what he tells us in 
free response procedures, he is happy upon “making the team” 
and “dating with a certain girl.” He is unhappy “when all my 
friends get mad at me for something I didn’t do.” He is ashamed 
when “I have taken girls out I wish I hadn't.” ‘Tension and a 
feeling of sadness arise when “my dad said that I couldn’t play 
with an orchestra.” He is angry, yet feels guilty, when “I have 
arguments with my folks” or “when I talked back to my mother.” 
He wants to be “a person with great abilities, yet from the outside 
appear the same as a person without those abilities.” The con- 
cern evidently is not with products of a technological age. It is 
about age-mates, and family, living in a community and with 
one’s self—the contexts that shape personality and influence moral 
character. 

Even to the emotionally disturbed young person, the range of 
activities and the ‘mechanization of living’ do not seem to be 
the focus of anxiety. The focal points are family and peer accept- 
ance leading to a sense of self-identity. “These experiences which 
shape personality in few or many contexts can be negative as well 
as positive. For example, Lois Alton says: “At my church there 
are cliques. If you come to Fellowship alone, you stay alone. If 
you are with a bunch, you stay with them. They don’t mingle. 
I feel like I’m not wanted there. It’s a gang, and I’m not in. My 
mother is a very good church member, but she understands why 
I don’t want to go.” 

Lois is one of “‘the inoffensive ones” who have few, if any, warm 
associations with age-mates despite parental urging to take part 
in various activities. We could go on with these instances of 
human relations as the nexus of emotional involvement, not 
technological change per se. But that would be entering upon 
the subject matter of sections to follow. 


Adults "See" What Youth Don't Feell 


The point we want to make here is that adults, when they fail 
to uncover “what really is” and substitute their own perceptions, 
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School Facilitates Good Peer Relationships 


tend to misinterpret what is going on among young people. ‘They 
note the ramifications of the modern school, the church with its 
youth center, the many kinds. of clubs, and the various types of 
“hang-outs.” They miss the fact that these are meeting places 
which facilitate the formation of a web of social and personal 
relationships among boy and girl age-mates. It is true that these 
meeting places have changed both in number and in nature with 
the shifts of our technological age. However, to the child and to 
the teen-ager, the concerns are much the same as the ones which 
their parents and grandparents have forgotten. Perhaps the great- 
est change has been in the direction of. affiliation and resultant 
orientation. In the youth of today, there is some evidence of a 
lessening in family influences—at least in the middle classes. 
Paralleling this, there seems to be a development of a sort of 
“other-directedness” with age-mates as models for learning and as 
critics of beliefs and values. 

Much the same sort of thinking is involved in attributing 
“insecurities of children” directly to a move from one community 
to another. It is true that many youngsters do have difficulties in 
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gaining peer acceptance upon transferring from one community 
to another. The rejection is most evident for children of migrant 
workers. However, our studies lead us to believe that the ones 
involved tend to be “outsiders” wherever they are—be it ‘Textown 
in the Southwest or Hometown in Michigan. The problem again 
is one of persisting human relations, not necessarily a consequence 
of our technological age. Our thinking should be directed to 
understanding and dealing with factors involved in peer accept- 
ance. Research in a number of communities shows that peer 
status, or the lack of it, is an important factor in determining 
who does and who does not continue in school. 

What we have said does not deny the fact that children of 
managerial or skilled worker families encounter difficulties in 
moving from place to place. We have seen children and teen- 
agers “take up” newcomers to “try them out” upon their entrance 
into a new school. Some are accepted and others “drop out.” 
A goodly number never find a place—at least a place among “the 
wheels.” By and large, they are like the children of long-resident 
families who are “left out” in the children’s world and by the 
adolescent society. The majority are from families looked upon 
as lower class wherever they go, no matter what their origin 
may be. 


Migration Makes Problems for Schools 


However, many problems are created for schools, their ad- 
ninistration and teaching staff, by these migrations. ‘The moves 
are dictated, to some extent, by the kind of economic system we 
have developed to go along with technological change. However, 
people always have moved from one place to another, taking 
children along with them. Migration or population mobility 
itself is a continuity from the past. There has been a constant 
“moving on” for land, for minerals, for religious and other rea- 
sons. The ‘‘drifter” families of the past are not so different from 
the “migrant workers” of the present. One family moved all of 
its goods in a wagon; the present-day counterpart has its old car 
or truck. Technology has shifted the patterns of movement and 
some of the underlying reasons. Moreover, laws underlying state 
support of schools are designed to foster local policies which keep 
such children in school. 

Finally, perspective would encourage a realistic appraisal of 
human relations in a complex social system. For instance, it 
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would not lead us to believe that technological change has built 
our color castes wherein the Negro, in implicit or explicit ways, 
is kept apart. Nor would it permit us to accept the hypothesis 
that our social classes are consequences of our technology. ‘These 
cleavages in social participation and value orientation, as well as 
in socioeconomic position, have long been present not only in 
American but other societies. 

The evidence, as we shall see, leans to the view that modern 
technological attainments are modifying influences upon status- 
structure. Shifts in the productive economy, both in the North 
and the South, have made it possible for the Negro to live a new 
kind of life. Step by step, barriers are disappearing. Further, 
technological efficiency has permitted the upgrading (societal 
mobility) of whole groups of skilled tradesmen and service per- 
sonnel to a middle-class way of life. Relatively speaking, there is 
a smaller proportion of families in the lower classes than fifty 
years ago. Perhaps technology has induced a business organiza- 
tion which reduces the frequency of “long-jump” mobility (from 
the bottom to the top). However, education has opened up pos- 
sibilities for a large amount of “‘step-by-step” upward mobility, 
especially in upgrading children of lower-class families. 


The three chapters to follow are designed to examine the ele- 
ments involved in three important aspects of continuity and 
change in a technological age. One chapter focuses upon the 
nature and consequences of modern technology. A companion 
chapter considers the nature and consequences of a mobile popu- 
lation, one that moves from place to place. A third chapter ex- 
amines the impact upon youth as well as upon the school and its 
teachers. Our intention is to encourage among school people a 
more sophisticated perspective about change. To do this, we 
attempt to clarify “what really is” and to contrast certain findings 
with current beliefs about the changing world in which children 
and youth are growing up. 

The chapters are designed to emphasize the theme of continuity 
in change. The material refers not only to the technical system 
and the movement of people but also to our institutional patterns, 
our beliefs and value-attitudes. ‘There have been both shifts and 
persistent elements in the social organization and idea systems 
which coexist with our technology. Certain instances and selected 
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case studies are included to illustrate the elements of continuity 
and change. 

Our working hypothesis, that examination of continuities in 
change enables school people to increase understandings and to 
reduce both their own and youngsters’ anxieties, reappears in dif- 
ferent forms in the three chapters. We attempt to “make sense” 
to the reader, just as we believe that the teacher should “make 
sense’’ to the young person. For this reason, the approach is multi- 
valued. No “answers” are supplied. Instead, teachers and coun- 
selors are encouraged to recognize and consider variables, to set 
up alternative interpretations based upon data, and to operate in 
terms of professional perspective and judgment. What we say 
in this section is only a start in this direction. Our experience 
with in-service education experiments leads us to believe that 
teacher, counselor and administrator, individually and together, 
have to “follow through” in the school situation. 
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CHAPTER NINE? 


Youth and Modern Technology 


Today, American youth live in a society marked by sheer 
technological efficiency. Most children, teen-agers and young 
people entering adulthood are taught that progress is good and 
that it is self-evident in new machines, new gadgets and new tech- 
niques. The belief is widespread and deep-rooted but its mean- 
ing varies for the male and the female. It is quite different for 
the young and the old. There are discrepancies among groupings 
of people sharing sets of value orientations, that is, by class-typed 
beliefs that modify those held in common. In other words, 
“modern technology” and “progress’’ do not seem to mean the 
same thing to everyone. Nor does the efficient use of resources 
to attain our varied ends have common consequences for all of us. 

The first part of this chapter leads into an examination of 
modern technology and its consequences. There is an attempt to 
indicate to school people some of the alternatives and variations 
in its meaning to youth. It is not our intention to deny the notion 
of progress. We, too, accept the idea that man through his efforts 
continuously may improve the conditions and the quality of his 
living. It is, however, our intention to indicate some of the con- 
siderations involved in building a professional perspective about 
boys and girls in a technological age. We want teachers and coun- 
selors to refer to the behavior and values that actually exist among 
youth, as well as to what they think these actions and ideas ought 
to be. 


Children Have Learning Sets Toward Technology 


Two illustrations follow. They supply a brief glimpse of chil- 
dren in families of widely divergent backgrounds and experience 


1 By Carson McGuire, in collaboration with Ivan C. Belknap, incorporating dis- 
cussions of and suggestions made by members of the Texas group. 
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with American technology. In the two cases, there is clearly a 
difference in awareness of what cues to attend to as well as varia- 
tion in generalized habits; that is, in learning sets. Perceptions 
are patterned such that “learning how to learn” varies systematic- 
ally with regard to modern technology and many other aspects of 
living. Children put meanings and values into what they experi- 
ence—situations, objects and human models. They respond and 
they learn accordingly. 

The reader should not reject our first illustration as atypical. 
We have seen and talked to children and parents sharing similar 
viewpoints wherever we have studied. You can find such families 
in your city or town, and sometimes in the country. At least one 
quarter of the boys and girls entering elementary schools (many 
more in some than in others) are from such experience back- 
grounds. Some are “taken up” by the other youngsters; others 
are not, and they usually are the first “drop-outs.” The “learning 
situation” with regard to technology and our way of life is quite 
different for such boys and girls when compared to that illustrated 
for youngsters in the second case—the “upper quarter.” 

The data are taken from the interview files of teachers studying 
the expectations of families and youngsters as part of an in-service 
education program in the Southwest. We have condensed and 
shortened the material. 


Down by the Creek 


John’s home is down by the creek, in one of the “poorer sec- 
tions” of town. It is a box-type house with four rooms, and very 
much in need of paint. There are no steps up to the porch—“‘one 
just grunts and climbs.” The room in which John’s mother and 
his teacher sit has a bed and an old chest (like two of the other 
rooms) and a big wood-burning stove. It is about nine-by-twelve 
in size. The bed has a sort of spread but no pillow—‘I am sure 
that one would have to hang on to the sides to keep from rolling 
on the other occupants.” John has to bring in a kitchen chair 
for his teacher, and the mother fetches one of the other three 
chairs for herself. John and three other children occupy the bed 
to listen. 

“My goodness, Mrs. Jones, you certainly have a lot of nice chil- 
dren.” 

“Oh, that’s only about half of them. I’ve three more. ‘Two are 
still at school, I guess, and the other’s gallivantin’ around. I 
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shoulda’ had another un about now—not that I need it—but I 
lost it just before Christmas at five months. I swear, this family 
just worries and frets me so, it’s no wonder I lost it. My husband 
don’t work more’n a third of the time, and worry’s what did it. 
Right now Annie needs a pair of white shoes and a dress to be 
in some program. My neighbor’s going to give me a dress her 
girl’s outgrown. It'll be good enough, but I don’t know where 
she'll get the shoes. These kids’ll have to learn there’s just things 
they can’t have every time they turn around.” 

‘It’s too bad about the baby you lost, but you’re very fortunate 
to have as many youngsters as you do.” 

“Yes’m, I guess so. That there was the first time I’d ever been 
in a hospital. I heard so many tales about that place and all the 
terrible things they done to you, but they was real nice to me. 
I only had to be there twenty-four hours. I’da like to stayed a few 
more days and just rested, but we couldn’t pay for the time I was 
there. We’re still paying for it. 

“Do you mean that you had all seven of those children and 
never went to the hospital?” 

“Oh, yes ma’m. I wouldn’ta got there then if they hadn't 
practically drug me down there. My husband ain’t got too much 
use for these doctors.” 

‘“But—who helped you when you had the others?” 

“Well, Ma was here when the first two came; and my sister, 
sisters-in-law and the neighbors helped when the others came. I 
had the doctor with two, but I didn’t have no trouble with any 
of them and hardly knew they was a-being born.” * 

During the interview, the other three children arrive home. 
The mother keeps admonishing the youngsters to behave. Annie 
rolls around the bed, is spoken to, and finally is grabbed up by the 
arm and spanked. She is sent into the kitchen to build up a fire 
and put on some water to do the lunch dishes “before her Pa 
comes home and eats her up.”’ All that can be seen of the kitchen 
is a table with many jars and bottles on it. 

From a discussion of rearing children, the conversation turns 
to John, whom the mother regards as “‘stubborn” and “working 
up to a chili pepper” treatment. John is apparently embarrassed 


2 The proportion of mothers hospitalized for maternity care in the United States 
has increased from 35 percent in 1935 to 60 percent in 1948. This, of course, is a 
facet of our technological age and its often unperceived differential impact. Socio- 
economic factors and value orientations are involved. 
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and protests. His mother “shuts him up” and continues. The 
conversation turns to education. 

“Oh, these kids is always after me to come see what they're 
doing, or to see their teachers. But, with all the cooking, washing 
and ironing I have to do, I can’t be fooling with them up there. 
We figger if they get into real trouble, the teacher will let us 
know and we'll fix them. 

“Our oldest boy is in the seventh grade this year and doing 
pretty well, except in science. Me and my husband can’t help 
him but his uncle can. He finished the ninth. We hope Dan will 
finish high school, but we don’t know. He wants to go with the 
girls now, and if his pants or shirt have a patch even the size of 
a thumbnail, he won’t wear them. Between Friday and Monday 
I had to wash and iron four pair of pants and shirts. I told him 
just this morning if he was going to be so particular he could just 
quit school, get himself a job and help out a little.” 

As the teacher makes her excuses for leaving, Mrs. Jones ac- 
companies her toward the car parked on the roadside. 

“That sure is a pretty car. I wish we could afford one that 
would at least get us to the river and back. We got an old, run- 
down thing, but it never wants to start. I ain’t never been no- 
where, and I hope before I die I can go to the coast. Course, I 
can’t go nowhere until these young’ns get big. My husband says 
I won't like the coast nohow.” 

“Well, it’s nice, but I like this country much better.” 

“IT want to see. But, as my husband says, I'm so dizzy with 
ignorance, I guess it don’t matter no way.” 


Up on the Hill 


Ross Dakin’s home is up on the hill, in “‘an excellent neighbor- 
hood.” It is a three-bedroom, two-bath, brick house set back amid 
trees and a well-kept lawn. Everything in the home—organdy 
curtains, Queen Anne desk, dark Oriental rugs—has been selected 
carefully. Somehow the conversation moves into a discussion of 
maids and housework. Mrs. Dakin says: 

“IT don’t learn a thing washing dishes. Someone asked what 
kind of a dishwasher I wanted, and I said, “The one I have who 
comes on the bus every morning.’ Don’t want the electric kind, 
for I never wanted to wash dishes. But I do like to polish silver 
and glass and fix flowers, and I like my house in order. I get very 
irritated when things are out of place. Everything goes wrong 
when my house is not exactly right.” 
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‘This carpeting is beautiful.” 

“That’s one thing I insisted on. The house is carpeted through- 
out—all except Ross’s room. He wanted a fiber rug, of all things. 
So he has a fiber rug and modern furniture he chose himself. He 
is delighted with it. The other boy, Ken, let me do his room.” 

The talk turns to the two boys. Mrs. Dakin expresses a wish: 
“Sometimes I wish Ross would go out with a crowd more often. 
But he’s so busy. He’s always making things. 

“You must see the record player he’s almost finished—it’s got 
all sorts of gadgets for tuning up the bass or sharp tones. . . .” 

And concern about the younger boy, Ken, also arises. 

“We're going to get a desk for Ken—to keep him out of ours. 
I hope it works, for his dad forbids Ken to touch his and I cer- 
tainly won't let him come near mine. But I guess a desk in his 
room will just be one more piece of furniture to collect odds and 
ends. He never picks up anything. He'll get some Boy Scout 
things too. His uniform has already cost us too much. He wants 
a sleeping bag and some camping equipment. Speaking of camp- 
ing equipment, I hope the weather stays pretty next week when 
his room goes to School Camp. You know, I have some questions 
to ask about the camp. His father won't let Ken go unless I find 
out how the building is heated, where the bathroom is and all 
that..." 


To Each, His Own Experience 


John, Annie, their brothers and sisters, on the one hand, Ross 
and Ken, on the other, live in two different worlds. They are 
youngsters in a technological age but they do not experience it 
in the same way. What we have said merely indicates the possi- 
ble range of differences. The reader, with a little consideration 
of youngsters in real life, could supply his or her own “map” of 
such variations. 

Frequently, one hears of “problems’’ that arise because boys 
and girls live in a standardized world. This ‘‘standardization’’ is 
associated with our machines—the car, the movies, the television 
set—and with our techniques of living. Our two cases serve to 
show that this generalization is far from being true. 

But the notion of “processing of youth” does apply to some of 
our youth. Data gathered by our interviewers seem to show that 
boys like Ross and Ken Dakin experience a common set of family, 
school and age-mate pressures. In a sense, they are passed along 
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an assembly line of restricted and uniform pressures. ‘The con- 
trols and expectations at home and in school, in the Boy or Girl 
Scouts, reveal a kind of uniformity which could convey the idea 
of “standardization” to the observer. Children in upper-middle- 
class families, and of parents who attempt to follow such class- 
typed patterns, do seem to have to meet exact specifications. ‘Their 
life, in a very real sense, is institutionalized. However, in terms 
of numbers, they form only a small proportion of the boys and 
girls who come to school. 

Children like those of the Jones family bring different experi- 
ence backgrounds, different learning sets, to school. ‘To do the 
job they have undertaken, teachers have to cope realistically with 
the variations in learning situations represented among the youth 
in the classroom. In school, things seldom experienced by John, 
or ideas and words unknown to him, will be quite familiar to 
Ken. 

Family background plays a part in building up values and 
attitudes toward work, about people, and with regard to one’s 
self. ‘The sense of “workmanship,” for instance, is a vital element 
in a technological age. Children born into “good, hard-working 
families” —those between the Joneses and the Dakins—generally 
build up a somewhat different idea of “workmanship” than either 
John or Ken will have. 


Technology and the Modern Community 

Two major forces operate to modify the influences of family 
background in the lives of most young people. One is the school, 
provided it is given time and has learned how to work with 
various kinds of youth. The other is the age-mate context, pro- 
vided the boy or girl has achieved some sort of acceptance among 
peers. ‘These influences are complicated by the complexities of 
our age. To understand these complexities, we turn to a study 
of the relation of the technological system to the rest of the setup 
in our communities. Afterwards, we can look at consequences of 
growing up in such an age. 

Technology has changed the ways of living in modern com- 
munities. This is not a contradiction of what we have said pre- 
viously. The old relations and differences among people persist, 
yet these are modified somewhat by new machines, new gadgets 
and new techniques. 

The effects are noticeable at three levels. First, there are varia- 
tions in acceptance and use. Second, there is an impact upon 
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institutions—home, church, school, business and industry, politics 
—which has brought about changes in the traditional way of 
doing things. ‘Third, shifts in value systems follow, as well as make 
possible, technical accomplishments. As we have shown earlier, 
these impacts vary with age and status levels. 


The Widening Community 


Technological efficiency has extended the concerns of many 
people beyond those of their immediate community. Consoli- 
dated schools, the complex of state-wide school or youth-agency 
programs, as well as the powerful impact of radio, movies and 
television have given youth a feeling of ‘“‘interconnectedness” 
which extends into adult life. 

These experiences, however, are not common to all youth. 
Children from the lower-income group don’t join the clubs and 
make the trips as do their middle-class peers. Only a few radio 
programs are listened to equally by all levels of society. ‘These 
same variations extend in the realm of periodicals and choice of 
comic books. 


Town and Country 


Nowhere has the influence of modern technology been more 
evident than in bringing together town and country. Tractors 
and other farm machinery, the increasing network of paved roads, 
the multiplying farm organizations and cooperatives, the exten- 
sion of government and electrification services—all these things 
have brought apparent change. 

Time after time, one hears both town and country people refer 
to the shifts that have come about. What they say is summed up 
in the words of an informant in a middle-western study of coun- 
try stratification.* 

I would not say that there is very much difference now between the 
people in Jonesville and the farmers. Now there used to be quite a 
lot of difference twenty or thirty years ago. Being a farmer meant 
something else then. The automobile and the paved road have made 
such a big difference that you just can’t say that the farmer is the same 
kind of person that he was twenty years ago. Even the poor farmer 


3 The material comes from a study of “Social Status in Town and Country” 
carried on by W. Lloyd Warner, Carson McGuire and Robert Stone. 
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knows what is going on as much as the average business man does 
here in Jonesville. They don’t think anything about going up to the 
big city for a weekend. In fact, I imagine they get around more than 
some of the business men in Jonesville do. Then, most of the farmers 
do a good bit of participating in Jonesville. Now take Rotary and 
Lions for example. We have some in Rotary—a pretty good represen- 
tation considering the small size of Rotary. The farmers are well 
represented in the Lions Club also. 


"Merging" of Town and Country 


What actually has been happening between town and country? 
First, we know that some “top families,” some of them “landed 
gentry,” always have had interests not only in the local town but 
also connections with larger, regional centers. Second, modern 
machinery and farm equipment have made possible “assembly 
line” methods on larger holdings. ‘This has made possible a larger 
proportion of “the kind of people who have made farming a busi- 

ness.”” Very often, this kind of operator— dairyman, cattle rancher, 
crop specialist, and others—actively participates in formal and in- 
formal associations with town and city people. Actually, these 
“influential farm people” long have been present in many locali- 
ties. Their children, like those of the upper-middle class in the 


School Consolidation Changes Patterns of Rural Life 
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city, have gone to college. ‘They have shared many of the same 
value orientations as their urban counterparts. Modern technology 
has facilitated the possibilities of association and of communicat- 
ing ideas. 

School consolidation, with its bus systems, has had an important 
influence in bringing together town and country. Most of “‘the 
feet-on-the-ground, successful farmers who are responsible peo- 
ple,” like their lower-middle-class urban counterparts, always have 
seen their boys and girls through high school. Before the school 
bus, they had to “board in town” or “ride in” daily. ‘The greatest 
change has been for the sons and daughters of the “dirt farmer,” 
the “little fellows,” the “tenant farmers” and the “established 
hired hands.”” Many of their children, unlike those from “families 
who don’t amount to a hill of beans,” stay in school and graduate. 
A major consequence of the consolidated secondary school is the 
web of urban-rural relationships established during teen-age years. 


City and Country Cousins 


We have had various opportunities to study the way in which 
country youth “fit into” the several age-mate societies found in 
most communities. Usually there are boys and girls from the 
country among the top-level “wheels” or ‘active ones.’ Always, 
some of the adult-minded “brains’’—with their friendship pairs 
and trios—are from farms and ranches. The third level identified 
by most youngsters, the “outsiders” who are said to “run around 
a lot,” may be “town kids” or “farmers.” In other words, the 
term “farmer” or “country girl” seldom is applied to the “wheels” 
or the “students,” but is employed to refer to “kids who aren't 
in the crowd.” For example—“The ones that drink are the farm- 
ers with the cars and the town kids that go to the skating rink. 
The ones that have the cars are the farmers. They aren’t of the 
general high school crowd—they’re outsiders like the kids in the 
skating crowd. As a general rule they’re wilder. They seem docile 
in school. In school they’re just a name.” 

Another informant has explained the distinctions this way: 
“Generally speaking, a lot of country kids and less popular town 
kids go skating. More popular kids in the crowd are not the ones 
who go skating. If you belong to this outsider crowd, that’s what 
you're with all the time.” In each case, the speaker’s associates 


have included fellows from the country. Moreover, girls from the 
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country have been among the “Sub-Deb Club” or top-level group 
of girls with whom they “‘run around.” * 


Town and Country Still Shifting 


There are places where the shift in town-country relations is 
still taking place. The continuities and changes that partially 
are consequences of technological advances and school consolida- 
tion are quite evident. 


The embodiment of the status of these newly prosperous farmers is 
in their kids. Take the Hiltons and the Kenneys for instance. I 
would say that they are climbing up the scale, but they're still plain 
middle class in town. But take their kids. Their kids participate in 
the top group along with those from town. I think you will find that 
true of all the farm kids from families like that. They participate and 
associate with kids higher up than their parents used to when they 
went to school. You have to remember that twenty years ago there 
was no automobile and there was no mechanization of farms. The 
farmer simply didn’t have the time for leisure and the chance to get 
into town. The result of having some leisure and an automobile has 
been social participation. It is certainly true that the kids participate 
at a different social level than their parents did. 

The informant, in talking of these youngsters, indicates the man- 
ner in which the web of modern city, town and country relation- 
ships has been developed. 

As yet, we have explored hardly any of the long-term effects of 
school district reorganization, of consolidation of schools. In some 
places, there is evidence that boys and girls from the country are 
not fitting into the children’s world or the teen-age societies that 
we have described previously. Since the matter of peer acceptance 
is an important one, this question of “dovetailing country youth 
into the peer society” is of vital concern to the schools and their 
teachers. Already, we know that the ones who are “‘left out’ are 
those who “drop out” of school. This, of course, is also true of 
city and town youth. So far, wherever the boys and girls from 
the country have been negatively valued by their age-mates, they 


* The cleavage lines in a teen-age society of boys and girls about the same age 
appear to vary from three to five in number. Most informants agree upon a series 
of categories: (a) “wheels” or “an active bunch”; (b) the “brains” or “students,” 
sometimes identified as “leaders” by teachers; (c) the “outsiders,” including “the 
farmers”; (d) the “inoffensive ones”; and (e) the “wild ones.” Further clarifica- 
tions are: “A drip is a would-be wheel who’s left out” and “a dope is a would-be 
brain who doesn’t fit.” Family background does seem to play some part in where 
one fits. However, youngsters from lower-class homes are found among the “wheels” 
and “students.” On the other hand, boys and girls from “better homes’ often are 
“left out.” 
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have been looked upon as sons and daughters of people unknown 
in town or from “the lower-third group.” ‘The factor, however, 
must be considered if larger administrative units are to succeed. 

There is evidence, too, that the web of relationships built up as 
an outcome of age-mate associations gradually alters well-estab- 
lished patterns and processes of community life. In one school area 
in Western Canada, for instance, the community with the large 
secondary school has tended to become dominant in the rich farm- 
ing and dairying area. Five other communities have lost their 
place in the lives of many people. The families, especially those 
of higher status, interact throughout the area and with folks in 
the larger center. Marriages tie together families widely separated 
in space. These and related consequences have to be considered 
in assessing the influences of school reorganization made possible 
by our technological age. 

Despite these changes, some customs persist. One is the pattern 
of passing on ownership of land. As one informant phrases it, “It’s 
usually the youngest that stays on the farm and does the farming, 
and he gradually acquires the property.’”” A younger son himself, 
he tells of his children. 


I have four sons and all but the youngest has left. He’s the only one 

that’s farming. He’s running a good farm of his own and doing very 
well. Only one son is living at home with me now. He has a job in 
town. But he doesn’t know a thing about farming. He never was 
interested. Right now the boy that'll take over is doing much better 
than the others. The other boys could be doing better on farms than 
at the jobs they now have. They could all get themselves farms and 
start out as tenants. 
The interview excerpt illustrates a basic question that a large pro- 
portion of middle- and upper-lower-class farm youth have to face. 
Modern technological efficiency on the farm and ranch, together 
with competition in production, has created a condition in which 
family holdings no longer can be subdivided. Generally speak- 
ing, one son carries on and the others have to start over as some- 
one else’s tenants or find themselves a place in town or city. This 
is an important factor to be considered in studies of population 
mobility to follow in the next chapter.° 


5 Many country and consolidated high schools expect to build strong “agricul- 
ture” and “home economics” programs, When enrollments in these curriculums 
are limited, such schools often are accused of “not serving the needs of the com- 
munity.” A survey of what actually happens to farm youth is necessary in such 
cases to convince the board that a much broader educational program is a neces- 
sity—a sort of “education for the wider community.” 
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Business and Industry 


New enterprises have developed in the United States since the 
period from World War I. Examples that come to mind are the 
various aspects of the aeroplane, radio, television and_ plastic 
industries as well as several kinds of specialty farming and certain 
service enterprises. New machinery and technological innovations 
have worked major changes in both business and industry. Since 
1929, for all private industries, the average annual increase per 
worker has been approximately 2 percent per year taking decreases 
in working hours into account. 

The Commerce Department, in reporting these cumulative 
upward shifts in production, attributes them to “improvements 
in technical efficiency in the various industries,’ neglecting to 
mention the new enterprises. 


TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCTION" 








Chavon Constant Total Average apr 

jurrent 1939 US Popu- Real Implicit 
Year Dollars Dollars tre Income Price 
(Riliions) (Billions) (Millions) (Dollars) _!"4ex 

1 9 3 4 5 6 

1929 103.8 85.9 122.7 700 12] 
1933 55.8 61.5 125.5 489 91 
1939 91.3 95.5 131.6 693 100 
1941 126.4 115.5 133.0 868 110 
1949 255.6 142.3 147.9 964 180 
1950 280.0 153.0 150.7 1016 183 





* Adapted from data released by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 





Table | permits a somewhat more realistic appraisal of produc- 
tion in the United States over the past twenty years. From 1929 
to 1939, during the depression years, average real income per man, 
woman and child decreased. In those years, the increases in tech- 
nological efficiency were balanced by a smaller labor force with 
relatively large numbers unemployed. During the past decade, 
despite the increase in “‘cost of living,” there has been an increase 
in real dollar income. Greater technological efficiency and a 
larger proportion of employed workers have gone together to in- 
crease production and standard of living. 
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Technical Efficiency Makes Social Changes 


There is much evidence to support the proposition that gains 
in know-how as well as material inventions have brought about 
considerable changes in the social composition of the American 
population through the years. Jaffe, writing in the Scientific 
Monthly of August, 1948, has put together some of the data to 
back up this view. Eighty years ago, three-quarters of all workers 
were engaged in industries producing goods; today, less than half 
the labor force works at production. This has freed many pro- 
duction workers for jobs in ever-expanding service industries. 
Eighty years ago, agriculture required more than half the workers; 
today, it needs less than 15 percent. However, in the actual num- 
bers, there are as many farmers now as there were fifty years ago. 

We often think in terms of two broad groups of people in occu- 
pations. There are those reputed to work mainly with their 
“brains,” and those who are said to work mainly with their 
“hands.” Forty years ago, only 21 percent were “white-collar peo- 
ple’; today, more than 36 percent “work with their brains.” This 
does not include skilled tradesmen, farm operators and others who 
share the same plane of living and the many activities of the 
American middle classes. ‘Thus there is some evidence that, dur- 
ing the past fifty years, there have been remarkable shifts in the 
class structure in America. Even the “slow-down” of the depres- 
sion thirties has been compensated by accelerated shifts in the 
forties. Our studies of social mobility lend further credence to 
the proposition.® 

The very real illusion of a class structure persists and affects 
the lives of all. We say that “all people are equal’—yet, “one 
should do his best to get ahead.” As a consequence of technological 
innovations and our belief in social mobility, succeeding genera- 
tions of the same family do not remain at the same level of par- 
ticipation and moral reputation. In fact there has been a general 
upgrading of the whole system. 

The continuity and change can be summarized. In general, 
the proportion of so-called “upper class” families has remained 
constant over the past fifty years. Estimates vary from 244 .to 3 
percent of the American population scattered through larger cities, 
many towns and in the country. The growing proportion in 





® McGuire, Carson. “Social Stratification and Mobility Patterns.” American 
Sociological Review 15:195-204; April 1950. Also see Warner, W. Lloyd. “Oppor- 
tunity in America.” Journal of Business 23:141-153; July 1950. 
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executive and professional walks of life, as well as greater numbers 
in larger-scale farm operations, has increased the percentage ol 
families in upper-middle class “places’’ in contemporary com- 
munities. We have found cities and towns where the majority of 
teachers interact at this social level. In others, often regarded as 
“difficult places to teach in,” school people are in marginal posi- 
tions. 

Jaffe’s data, our own studies and other information would sug- 
gest a doubling during the past fifty years of the proportion of 
families living according to so-called ‘“‘middle-class” value orienta- 
tions. ‘The upper-middle class, described above, and the lower- 
middle class form approximately 45 percent of the population. 
A relatively larger number of clerical and kindred workers, as 
well as the influence of unions in upgrading the life-style of skilled 
tradesmen, has swelled the percentage of families accepted in 
lower-middle class circles. And the lines of cleavage between 
“white collar” and “manual workers” are not so clear as in the 
past. Shifts in the plane of living seem to lie behind these changes. 
Actually, many husbands or wives, or their children, among the 
folks “placed” by their fellows in “lower-class” positions, do their 
best to live according to a middle-class way of life. In other words, 
technological advances, and the spread of education at the second- 
ary level, mark an upgrading of the whole social structure of 
American life. 


Occupations and Professions 


An article in the Scientific American for April, 1951, by Phillip 
M. Hauser, a University of Chicago professor and former acting 
director of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, provides an advance 
view of 1950 census data. For the first time, women outnumber 
men in America by a ratio of 100 to 98. Despite the fact that more 
boys than girls are born, the female has taken more advantage of 
medical advances in terms of survival rate. What this means in 
terms of proportion of women in occupations and professions is 
largely a matter of surmise. The largest proportion of persons in 
the history of the nation, 67 percent of all fourteen years and 
over, are married. ‘The labor force includes relatively more 
women than in any previous decade. 

School faculties reflect these shifts in beliefs about the accept- 
ability of women working. The prefix “Mrs.” before a teacher’s 
name now is relatively very frequent compared to earlier years, 
even those preceding the thirties. A girl, graduating from high 
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school and intending to teach, can plan both a career and mar- 
riage. In other words, certain “white collar’ occupations and 
many professions are open to a greater proportion of women and 
to girls entering adulthood. 


More "Pairs" of Parents Work Today 


The schools are dealing with, and probably will continue to 
enroll, a considerably greater proportion of youngsters who have 
both parents working. Insofar as information can be secured, the 
middle-class mother who works often secures some person “to look 
after” the children and “take care” of the home during certain 
periods of the day. Private nursery schools and kindergartens, 
many church-sponsored, cater to preschool boys and girls. Further, 
it is becoming acceptable among middle-class people “to leave 
the children with mother” during part of the day. ‘This is true 
where families remain in the same community. 

Working mothers from lower-class homes always have left their 
children with some member of the family or kinfolk “staying 
home.” ‘The characteristic extended family, in which a grand- 
mother or aunt lives with the family, makes this possible. Others 
simply have made an older child responsible during their eight 
hours as a waitress or on a production line. Nurseries established 
along with housing developments have taken some of the respon- 
sibility. 

Another trend has to do with the age composition of the work- 
ing part of the population. ‘The proportion of teen-agers from 
fourteen to nineteen years of age has increased from 29 to 37 
percent. ‘This includes boys and girls of high school years. ‘The 
crucial “school-leaving” ages to such work are at the end of grade 
eight and grade ten, or grade nine in a system with junior high 
schools. All but a very small percentage of youth entering occu- 
pations before high school graduation are from lower-class family 
backgrounds. In general, according to pilot studies, they are ones 
who have failed to attain some sort of peer acceptance among their 
age-mates. ‘The working world of men and women, according to 
interviews with representative youngsters, offers a promise of 
“being a man” or “‘finding a place as a woman.” 

The increase in the proportion of youth in the labor force is 
paralleled by a greater percentage of older persons at work during 
the past decade. Both increases run counter to previous trends. 
They seem to be a function of high-level employment and _pro- 
duction as well as tendencies, appearing here and there, toward 
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a view that older people can perform useful work. Since 1900, 
persons over sixty-five have quadrupled in number whereas Ameri- 
ca’s population has only doubled itself. The older people now 
constitute more than 8 percent of the population. Some observers 
are concerned about the possibility of competition for “places” in 
occupations and professions as technology improves and the war- 
time economy passes. 


Increasing Period for Youth's Education 


There probably will be a tendency to encourage a longer period 
of education for youth and to place increasing emphasis upon 
adult education. ‘The junior college and community college move- 
ments reflect the demand for such education in a technological 
age by lower-middle-class families and upper-lower folk seeking 
advantages for their children which they did not have. Such trends 
require an examination of what is happening through all school 
years according to the community served and its class composition. 
At the other end of the age range, signals are appearing. For 
instance, extension services in a state like ‘Texas range from home 
demonstration activities to “schools” for “toolpushers” and other 
oil-drilling personnel. Parents in communities with in-service 
education programs are taking part in “child study” groups. 
Mothers whose families are completed are turning to further edu- 
cation, seeking to orient themselves for the second half of their 
lives. Older people are finding that they, too, can learn. How- 
ever, most of these developments have been restricted to people 
of middle-class value orientations. The educational system, and 
school people in general, have yet to find a way to people who 
share lower-class value attitudes. 


"Getting Ahead" and "Finding Security" 


The continuing shift in the economic scene has made money 
only one of the incentives that appeal to workers. ‘The modern 
worker wants something more—he wants an opportunity to “get 
ahead” and “to find security.” He is looking for pleasant com- 
panionship, for “satisfaction,” or “recognition,” for a feeling of 
“responsibility,” either as a watchman or as the company presi- 
dent. 

Apparently the world in which the youngsters of today will 
work is becoming one in which men and women are to be related 
toward one another in increasingly large organizations. This is 
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true, at least, of their future working life. “The minority may plan 
for a small business, to operate a farm, to enter a “free” profes- 
sion. ‘The majority will engage in occupations or professions, 
such as teaching, thus forming part of a large-scale organization. 
But this trend does not necessarily lessen the individual’s chance 
for freedom or the opportunity to advance by initiative. Large- 
scale organizations, in a technological age, increasingly are becom- 
ing instruments of survival. ‘They are controlled by people work- 
ing in them—especially the executive group and the labor union 
or professional organization—not by the shareholders (who usu- 
ally vote by proxy). Real democracy—and all that goes with it— 
is invested in keeping the several kinds of large-scale entities apart. 
Once any one institution—business and industry, government, edu- 
cation or religion—gains power over any other—then democracy, 
as we know it, is lost. Communist Russia is an example of one 
institution, the Bolshevist political organization, gaining control 
over all other parts of the social structure. 

All of this means that youth have to explore something more 
than the occupations or professions of a technological age. ‘They 
have to consider what is taking place in business and industry, in 
education and government as a field of work. Also appreciation 
of the continuities and changes outlined in this section is of vital 
importance. 


Education a Means of Social Change 


Preparation by education has become the main route for those 
who want “to move up the scale.’’ Changes of the last fifty years 
have throttled the traditional routes. At least, it may be said that 
these ways have changed their form. ‘The patterns persist but the 
rules for upward social mobility are different. Before discussing 
the function of education, we shall look at the older modes of 
shifting social class position. 

The traditional route to success has been by way of business 
initiative. A man is supposed to begin as a boy at the bottom of 
an established firm and work his way to the top—from “rags to 
riches.”” Some of the Horatio Alger stories (no longer permitted 


in school libraries by the modern librarian) have the hero estab- 
lish his own business. The fiction persists for youth from upper- 
middle and some lower-middle:class families. The scion is sup- 
posed to “begin at the bottom.” Promotion, though, is rapid 
where one’s father is an executive, More often the young man or 
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woman has to start out in another occupation or profession than 
that of the father and be willing to receive a small income and a 
modest home. As these young people grow older, though, they 
are expected to have increasingly responsible positions and more 
pretentious homes in which they maintain a suitable life style. In 
other words, these youngsters are expected to achieve as good or 
a better status than that of their fathers and mothers. 

Modern technology, large-scale organizations and the educa- 
tional system have combined to “block’’ what has been called 
“long-jump” mobility. A youth who begins work as a laborer, a 
production worker or an apprentice hardly can expect to become 
anything more than a foreman or a skilled tradesman. Boys and 
girls who leave school, and some who graduate, are expected to 
seek such jobs. For them, the move from being “hard-working, 
little people’”’ (upper-lower) to “responsible people, taking part 
in things” (lower-middle) , is a frequent step. 

Three factors are operating to permit a considerable number of 
lower-class youngsters to look forward to living a middle-class 
way of life. First, there are differences in birth rate. Every index 
employed in census data shows that relatively more children are 
born into families of relatively lower socioeconomic status. Com- 
munity studies indicate that lower-class families in town and 
country do have more children than middle-class families.‘ Sec- 
ond, as we have shown, there has been a long-term shift in social 
make-up. This technological age seems to have made possible 
more “places” for middle-class people. ‘The proportion of people 
adopting middle-class values and behavior is increasing. The 
third factor is one which most people prefer to avoid consider- 
ing. Always some young people are slated to “drop down.” Their 
“places” are taken by those who “move up.” Moreover, there is 
the “push” of the American idea system which believes in prog- 
ress and a “higher way of life.” Our “best guess” is that, one way 
or another, about one-third of the older boys and girls from lower- 
class homes are slated to move up at least one “class level’ in 
their life style. 


7 The 1950 census tells us that there has been a “bumper crop” of babies during 
1940-50. This will increase school enrollment by 1958 to more than thirty-four 
million youngsters, a 40 percent increase over that of 1947. There is evidence that 
many of these births are “a matter of timing” in middle-class families. ‘They reflect 
a “deficit” in marriages and birth among middle-class people during the previous 
depression thirties. Most of the increase in births appears to be in first and second 
children, not in further additions to the family. What this will mean in “blocking” 
chances of lower-class youngsters to rise in status we do not know. 
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Young people entering many kinds of sales, service or clerical 
positions are finding limits to their aspirations. More often than 
not, they are high school graduates with some kind of additional 
education or “job training.” Generally, the highest position to 
which they can aspire is a supervisory job. Actually, most of them 
will hold on to a lower-middle class status. 

Studies of work contexts reveal three kinds of people in such 
work situations. Always, there seems to be a fairly stable and 
satisfied group of “old-timers” interested in their associates, their 
homes and leisure activities. Then one finds some “eager and 
ambitious newcomers.” A few of these may move up and some, 
through the years, will become “old-timers.” Still others will fall 
into the somewhat “disillusioned, yet hopeful” grouping ready to 
move on to “a better job” if one turns up. Feelings of the latter 
people are reflected in an extract from an interview: 

They are missing a bet here on this job. They make a clerical job 
of what is an executive job. They pile detail upon detail and ask for 
duplicating reports. ‘They could hire a girl to do this work for twenty, 
or now thirty dollars a week. I suppose, on the surface, it looks as 
though that would amount to a great deal of money in addition to 
what I get. But the money would be saved in making one good buy. 
I could more than make up for it. As it is, we are bound to slough 
off some of the work and lose good buys as a result. 

Back in this man’s mind very possibly is the thought that having a 
“secretary” would be symbolic of at least minor executive 
status. 

In addition to working one’s way up, the other traditional route 
has been to move to a part of the country which offers ‘‘oppor- 
tunity. ” In the United States, there has been a tradition of trying 
one’s fortunes on the new frontiers. In the past, this has taken 
the form of leaving settled parts and moving to developing terri- 
tories. ‘This continues in another form. ‘Technology itself, and 
the ideas. that go with it, now provide the frontiers. New busi- 
nesses and industries provide whole hierarchies of production, 
skilled worker, supervisory, executive and professional possibili- 
ties. ‘he idea of human relations in industry, for example, has 
brought the social scientist into work with old as well as new 
organizations. 


The third route, education, has become the most important one 
in a technological age. ‘Today, maintaining the status of one’s 
family or the act of “getting ahead” depends upon “staying in 
school.” The higher positions in the old and the new frontiers 
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go to the young man or woman who achieves a college education 
or its equivalent. 

The trend is reflected in census figures. By 1947, the average 
person fourteen years or over had completed approximately two 
years of high school. This might be compared to a mean level 
of less than one year of high school in 1940. The high school 
graduates in the adult population have increased from 16 percent 
to around 22 percent in the last decade. ‘Those with college edu- 
cation have changed from about 314 to 414 percent in a few years. 
It is clear that the advance reflects a greater proportion of young 
people completing high school and attending college—many of 
them veterans. Planning for higher education, then, appears to 
be necessary for the youth who aspires to retain or attain the 
“more responsible” places in our communities. 

The effect of education as a means of holding family status or 
rising to a higher place might be illustrated. We have spoken 
of one work hierarchy where the “top job” is a foreman or a 
skilled tradesman. Another, requiring at least high school gradua- 
tion, might lead to supervisory positions. A third, the executive 
and professional hierarchy, today requires a college education. 
The “junior executive” very often is picked from among college 
graduates. If he “shows up” during the training and orientation 
period, the recruit is retained in the organization with chances 
for advancement. ‘The professional beginner—doctor, lawyer, engi- 
neer, minister, teacher—requires a college education. 

The “college recruit” in business and industry is expected to 
“live up” to a number of criteria. One high-level executive re- 
sponsible for staffing a large organization has listed the following 
criteria: 

What is his level of mental function? Has he sufficient imagination 

and ability to cope with ideas as they arise? How does he operate? 
Is he fairly well integrated? Free from neurotic tendencies? In other 
words, can he make decisions ‘““when the going is rough’? How well 
can he get along with his superiors? his associates? his people working 
under him? Does he have “a feeling for people”? What is his drive 
to get ahead? How strong is it and of what kind? What will happen 
to him when he has reached his limit? Will he be dependent upon 
somebody over him or will he be able to accept responsibility? How 
will he act under pressure? 
Like others we have talked to, this businessman is not sure that 
the policy of “taking in” college graduates is “a good one.” With 
some nostalgia, he looks back to “the old days” when “a fellow 
worked his way up the ladder.” 
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Education for What? 


Some unhappy consequences are developing from acceptance of 
the belief that attaining an education is a means of “getting ahead” 
in a technological world. There are those who believe that a 
liberal education is of value for its own sake. But the majority 
of youngsters and their families look upon schooling as a means 
to an end. ‘This appears even in the high schools. The lower- 
class family, looking for immediate earning power, distrusts the 
core curriculum and feels that it “steals time’ from the “more 
practical” courses. ‘The middle-class family condemns any broad- 
ening of these years, for changes ‘‘take away” from traditional 
college-entrance patterns—also a means to an end. 

One outcome of the present pattern is that many more youths 
are being educated for “higher places” than can possibly find such 
positions. ‘Those who succeed in competition obtain the rewards 
of advancement. The attitude of business and industry, in edu- 
cation and government agencies, is that the game is “fair and 
square” but that each young person must make his own way. 
Those “who do not have what it takes” or those “who run into 
hard luck” fall by the wayside. The competition grows fiercer 
as one moves up the scale. 

All of this creates a real problem in educational policy and 
practice. As long as many people interpret attaining an educa- 
tion as a means to bettering their way of life, some are going to 
be disappointed. For instance, more than 20 percent of present- 
day youth are seeking some sort of education beyond high school. 
At best, only 13 percent will retain, rise into, or marry into 
upper and upper-middle-class “places.” The difference, if edu- 
cational attainment is tied up with expected work and living 
status, is considerable. 

Two kinds of “solutions” suggest themselves. First, we can be 
more realistic in pointing out the competition that does exist 
for the so-called “higher” positions. All things being equal, the 
youth whose family is of upper-middle status has the advantage, 
although some “drop down.” If one takes account of these peo- 
ple with “big operator,” executive or professional fathers, less 
than half the young men and women who aspire to move upward 
by going to college can “‘make it.” 

The second step is to emphasize education as a value in itself— 
not as training for a position. An occupation provides a socio- 
economic base but not the whole range of possibilities in life. 
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The trend toward finding patterns of general education actually 
is tied up with the possibilities of educating for living not train- 
ing for work. The job ahead is a big one. School people as well 
as lay persons have to begin to understand what really is involved 
before giving up present ideas. 


And the Teacher in the Classroom? 


As teachers in the classroom, members of curriculum commit- 
tees, and counselors of parents and youth, how shall we regard 
these facts? We might begin by realizing that the reader of this 
volume, like its authors, is probably a member of the middle 
class. The curriculum of his school, his personal value-attitudes, 
his interests and his background may not “‘make sense’”’ to a large 
part of his school population, because many of his students are 
products of quite different social strata. No matter how he may 
strive against it, the middle-class teacher will tend to project his 
anxieties and problems, his viewpoints, attitudes and values upon 
a student group made up of every level of the community popu- 
lation. 

He will better serve his students by bringing to bear a perspec- 
tive which reveals that, despite our technological advancement, 
the “long, long thoughts of youth” are those that concern their 
struggle for self-identity and for relating happily to others. It is 
in this area, rather than in helping students meet the adult anxi- 
eties of the modern world, that the teacher can serve best as 
counselor and guide. 

Teachers today should remember that a large number of their 
students have only recently moved into the school community. 
Another large group will soon depart for other sections of the 
country. No longer can curriculums be tailored solely to the 
problems and opportunities, the backgrounds and attitudes of 
the immediate community. Instead, students expect to learn 
basic skills, attitudes and backgrounds that will enable them to 
make easy adjustments to regions and situations that are quite 
new and different. 

Not only are young people moving out into a larger community, 
but, in addition, the world comes constantly marching in through 
the new media of communication. Teachers should set their ex- 
periences in a larger framework. They will remember that, while 
many of their students have newspapers, periodicals, radio and 
television in their homes, there will be a high degree of selectivity 
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in the consumption of these media in terms of the socioeconomic 
status of the student. For example, not only will different homes 
listen to different radio programs, but in those instances in which 
all homes may tune to the same program, emotional and intel- 
lectual reactions to the program will vary with the kind of home. 


Town and Country—Male and Female 

The increased commingling of rural and urban elements in the 
schoolroom not only has implications for the ‘subject matter” 
content; it presents, in addition, new problems of peer relation- 
ships that the teacher and counselor should make their concern. 

With females now outnumbering males, and with the continued 
increase in female employment, new recognition has to be given 
to the school’s responsibility for preparing boys and girls to share 
their vocational and civic lives. 

Today, both parents in the home frequently hold jobs. Not 
only does this have implications for home-school guidance; it 
means also that educators should give some thought to preparing 
the boys and girls of today for being out-of-home, working parents 
tomorrow. 

Teachers and school administrators are well aware of the length- 
ening educational period for all youth. They sometimes fail, 
however, to perceive that this is largely premised on the value- 
idea that “more education means better pay.”” An education based 
on this premise is likely to fail on two counts: not only does it 
fail in more than 80 percent of the cases to raise the economic 
level of the student in adult life, but, tragically, an education 
which has socioeconomic improvement as a major emphasis can- 
not find time for preparing students to make easy adjustments 
and to assume happy and constructive roles in the lives to which 
they are almost inevitably inclined. 

Thus the great job of the classroom teacher-educator is to be 
wary of presenting things as “he sees them,” to question the values 
that lie behind “things as they ought to be,” and to hew care- 
fully, in the light of study and research, to “the things that really 


” 


are. 











CHAPTER TEN* 


Migratory Populations 
and Youth 


Among many anxieties frequently perpetrated by adults upon 
youth are those that have to do with the movements of families 
from rural to urban life, from one section of the country to the 
other or from the current occupation to a different job. 

In addition to the constant westward migration, there has been 
an amazing development of population concentrations in our 
cities. Beginning life anew in “the big city” frequently carries 
with it adult anxieties which are inherited by youth. ‘The fears 
related to changing value-concepts of urban life and devastating 
problems of city living and the cold impersonality of urban 
human relationships are fear-stereotypes not borne out by the 
facts. 

Actually, there is nothing new or frightening about changing 
one’s home and location that has not always been an important 
part of the American tradition. Similarly, population mobility 
is a characteristic of western European culture and Americans 
come by it traditionally. In this modern adult anxiety, as in those 
previously discussed, we continue to find the continuity in change. 
Again it is helpful to dissever the old parts and the new elements. 
We are inheritors of a splendid tradition of migration. We have 
made our treks over land, sea and mountains with competence 
and adjustability. We need now only discover those new elements 
in population movement to which we as a people must make 
adjustment. 


8 By Wilfrid C, Bailey in collaboration with Walter I. Firey and Carson McGuire. 
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Americans Always on the Move 


Throughout American history there is the recurrent theme of 
migration. The history of the United States is a story of discovery 
of a continent, followed by several centuries of migration, con- 
quest and settlement. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, some sixty million people have migrated from Europe 
to the Western Hemisphere, and nearly forty million of these 
have settled in this country. 

The movement of people has not stopped. ‘Today we still have 
a highly mobile population. It is part of the accepted pattern to 
move to a new area for economic and personal reasons. As part 
of the primary reactions to various types of stresses and strains in 
our society, most people make at least one move during their life- 
time. 

The United States census provides some information about 
the extent of population mobility. For instance, it has recorded 
each person’s state of birth. These figures have been employed 
as a partial indicator of migration. In 1900, 31.7 percent of the 
population were living in a state other than the one in which they 
were born. The figures are 32.8 percent in 1920 and 22.4 percent 
for 1940. ‘These percentages do not give any indication as to 
when the movements took place. Neither do they take into con- 
sideration the movement of people within a state. 

More information is available from 1940 and 1950 enumera- 
tions. Interesting information has been gained about the place 
of residence of our population in 1935. 

Tabulations show that 12 percent of the population had moved 
into a new enumeration area within the period of five years. 
There is no accounting of intermediate moves or changes of resi- 
dence within the same area. However, we do know that, of the 
15,734,798 who had shifted place of residence, 58.7 percent had 
moved within the same state while 41.3 percent had crossed state 
boundaries. 

The 1950 data are coming to hand as this is written. Despite 
the great population increase of the 1940's, four states—Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, North Dakota—have net losses of popula- 
tion. In addition, twenty-two other states have lost by population 
mobility, a higher birth rate saving them from a net loss. Cali- 
fornia has gained most, an incréase of some 53 percent. 

This great and constant shift of population is not necessarily 
due to mass migrations because of great social upheavals. Of course, 
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the war economy has had its influence. But the persistent pattern 
of population mobility stems from routine personal adjustment 
to marriage, death, divorce, retirement and finding more desirable 
homes for growing children, as well as a search for opportunity. 
As a consequence, communities change the make-up of families 
living within them. A community which seems, on the surface, 
to have a stable or slowly changing population will show a sur- 
prising amount of mobility. Such communities are stable only 
in terms of gross statistics and not in terms of individuals. 


Changing Make-up of Communities 


One such apparently stable community has been studied by 
the writer. In an analysis of the population, the names of those 
living in this Arizona farm village in 1931 have been compared 
with the list for 1946. The field notes show a population of 253 
in 1931. When comparisons are made with the population fif- 
teen years later, only 90 of the 253 still were living in the locality. 
Since the data show eight deaths among the original group, a 
total of 155 individuals (or 63.2 percent) had left. 

Analysis of the listing of 301 persons living in the village in 
1946 is revealing. The 90 remaining from 1931 form 29.9 per- 
cent of the population a decade and a half later. Birth records 
reveal 69 children born in the village since 1931, accounting for 
another 22.9 percent. This means that 142 individuals, or 47.2 
percent of the people, moved into the community during the 
fifteen-year period. 

Population figures for the Delta Area in Utah reflect a similar 
situation. A bulletin of the Utah State Agricultural College, 
published in 1939, supplies the necessary comparative data. The 
population of the areas was 2293 in 1915. It rose to 4181 in 1927 
but dropped back to 3333 by 1931. During these years, a total 
of 8022 people left and 6920 moved into the locality. Deaths 
accounted for 496 additional removals and births for another 
2267 arrivals. Thus, in a seventeen-year period, births account 
for an average of only 133.4 newcomers each year; while, during 
the same period, an average of 407.0 new people moved in from 
other communities. Employing means again, deaths have removed 
only 29.2 persons per year; while, at the same time, an average 
of 471.9 moved out of the area. 

American communities might be contrasted with European 
towns and villages. For example, in one Bulgarian village studied 
by Irwin T. Sanders, there appears to be very little population 
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for 1940. These percentages do not give any indication as to 
when the movements took place. Neither do they take into con- 
sideration the movement of people within a state. 

More information is available from 1940 and 1950 enumera- 
tions. Interesting information has been gained about the place 
of residence of our population in 1935. 

Tabulations show that 12 percent of the population had moved 
into a new enumeration area within the period of five years. 
There is no accounting of intermediate moves or changes of resi- 
dence within the same area. However, we do know that, of the 
15,734,798 who had shifted place of residence, 58.7 percent had 
moved within the same state while 41.3 percent had crossed state 
boundaries. 

The 1950 data are coming to hand as this is written. Despite 
the great population increase of the 1940’s, four states—Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, North Dakota—have net losses of popula- 
tion. In addition, twenty-two other states have lost by population 
mobility, a higher birth rate saving them from a net loss. Cali- 
fornia has gained most, an increase of some 53 percent. 

This great and constant shift of population is not necessarily 
due to mass migrations because of great social upheavals. Of course, 
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1946 is revealing. The 90 remaining from 1931 form 29.9 per- 
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reveal 69 children born in the village since 1931, accounting for 
another 22.9 percent. This means that 142 individuals, or 47.2 
percent of the people, moved into the community during the 
fifteen-year period. 

Population figures for the Delta Area in Utah reflect a similar 
situation. A bulletin of the Utah State Agricultural College, 
published in 1939, supplies the necessary comparative data. The 
population of the areas was 2293 in 1915. It rose to 4181 in 1927 
but dropped back to 3333 by 1931. During these years, a total 
of 8022 people left and 6920 moved into the locality. Deaths 
accounted for 496 additional removals and births for another 
2267 arrivals. ‘Thus, in a seventeen-year period, births account 
for an average of only 133.4 newcomers each year; while, during 
the same period, an average of 407.0 new people moved in from 
other communities. Employing means again, deaths have removed 
only 29.2 persons per year; while, at the same time, an average 
of 471.9 moved out of the area. 

American communities might be contrasted with European 
towns and villages. For example, in one Bulgarian village studied 
by Irwin T. Sanders, there appears to be very little population 
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mobility. His book, Balkan Village, notes that 91.4 percent of the 
male family heads and 96.3 percent of their fathers had been 
born in the same village. 

From a historical perspective, then, population mobility is an 
important element in the development of culture. It has been, 
and still is, a major attribute of American life. However, of equal 
importance is the undercurrent of movement that gives a cer- 
tain amount of “fluidity” to the population of even the most 
“stable” communities. In the pages to follow, we intend to point 
out some of the types of population mobility and discuss prob- 
lems created for individuals and community agencies. 


Town and Country 


Movement from country to town and city has been one of two 
consistent trends in the mobility of American population. First, 
there has been the westward movement of the frontier and, 
today, of the centers of population and industry. ‘The second long- 
range trend has been a farm-to-city movement of people. 

The percentage of urban population has increased steadily 
since the time of the first national census of 1790, when it was 5 
percent of the total. By 1900, records show that cities contained 
39.7 percent of all Americans. Recent census reports indicate that 
the percentage was 56.5 in 1940 and that at present it is about 
60 percent. 

Although educators in general are probably aware of this 
significant change in population concentrations, it is questionable 
whether the impact has been felt in the texts, teaching materials 
and procedures of many of our urban school systems. 

According to Professor Hauser, writing in Scientific American 
for April 1951, the 168 “standard metropolitan areas” in the na- 
tion have gained more than 20 percent in population, while the 
rest of the country has gained only 6 percent. Almost half of 
the 3103 counties in the United States have lost people from 1940 
to 1950. Within the metropolitan areas another shift has taken 
place. There is a definite trend toward changing residence from 
the city proper to the suburbs and surrounding countryside. 
Actually, nearly half the nation’s total population increase over 
the last decade has taken place in suburban areas. 

The growth of cities in proportion to country areas is a func- 


tion of a combination of continuing technological changes and 
shifts in values held by American people. Our history records the 
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steps by which the United States underwent a transition from a 
predominately agricultural to a highly industrialized nation. 
Making this possible has been a series of technical improvements 
in agriculture and value-attitudes centering about the notion of 
“progress.” As pointed out in the introduction to this section, 
idea systems have to be taken into account if one wishes to under- 
stand the elements of continuity in change. 


Machines Replace Manpower 


The substitution of more efficient machines and processes for 
less efficient ones, as well as for manpower, has made possible both 
temporary fulfillment and the redefinition of ideas of progress. 
Over the years, millions of workers have been freed from the 
necessity of producing physical goods required for basic living. 
For instance, in 1820, the average farm worker could produce 
only enough foods and fibers to feed and clothe five people; but, 
by 1940, he was able to care for fifteen people including himself. 
As a consequence, an increasing proportion of the nation’s man- 
power has been devoted to the manufacturing and distribution of 
goods, to transportation and communication, and to services and 
the professions. There has been a continuous improvement in 
what we call ‘“‘the standard of living.” 

Processing activities have shifted from farm to non-farm estab- 
lishments in the course of these changes. The greater part of 
preserving, canning, deep-freezing, storing, slaughtering and pro- 
duction of butter and other dairy products now is done in village, 
town and city. ‘These changes, of course, supplement the intro- 
duction of the tractor and accompanying mechanization of the 
farm in enabling the farmer to produce more. 

Some of the migration due to technological changes has been 
offset by an increased consumption of fruits and vegetables, which 
require much more labor than grains. Areas developing this 
type of farming are growing in population. However, labor- 
saving technological improvements are reducing the number of 
workers required. Wherever such equipment is introduced, it 
reduces the flow of migrant labor—usually the “cheapest” source 
of manpower. 

Technological efficiency and the shift of processing from the 
country have reduced the number of people needed in rural 
areas. However, at the same time, the country families have been 
and still are the greatest producers of our population. The 
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tenant farmer and the country and city laborer groupings con- 
tinue to produce the greatest number of children per thousand 
married women. Even the middle-class farmer tends to have rela- 
tively more youngsters than his city counterpart. As a conse- 
quence, the cities have a much lower birth rate than the country. 


More People but Fewer Births in the City 


We already have pointed out that cities, especially their suburbs, 
are increasing steadily in population. However, based upon the 
relationship between birth and death rates, cities of over a hun- 
dred thousand have a natural decrease in population. ‘This has 
been reported to be as much as 25 percent in a generation. ‘The 
increases, then, must be coming through migration to the cities. 
Ackerman and Harris, in their Family and Farm Policy (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947), estimate that, in fifty years, 
80 percent of all urban people will have come directly out of a 
country background. ‘The current census may indicate that their 
estimate is too high, but the trend certainly is present. 

The farm-to-city movement, and the web of relationships estab- 
lished, would seem to have important effects upon the institu- 
tional patterns and the value systems of the United States. ‘There 
are influences both upon city living and upon country living. The 
farm people are shifting their outlook from that of a local neigh- 
borhood community toward a closer affiliation with towns and 
cities. ‘The pattern of rural living is changing. The change is so 
great that often we speak of “town and country” to avoid think- 
ing in terms of the “urban vs. rural” frame of reference. 

The rural neighborhoods and small villages are declining for 
several important reasons. ‘The decrease in farm labor has been re- 
flected in the total population. As mentioned in the interview data 
of the previous chapter, cars and good roads have greatly increased 
the distances that the farmer can and will travel for a market and 
to purchase goods and services. In the days of horse transporta- 
tion to towns along the railroad, there used to be a spacing of 
villages every four or eight miles—convenient distances for a day’s 
round trip. Now the farmers are going to the more distant and 
larger centers, especially for heavy purchases. 

The once-a-week, all-day trip to.town by the whole family is 
fading. Trips are being made daily by various members of the 
family. As a requirement arises, or if a call is to be made, some- 
one “makes the run” into town. Trade centers are becoming 
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specialized and country people trade in a variety of places accord- 
ing to the primary need of the moment. Observations in an IIli- 
nois farm community and in a Texas Panhandle country area 
have shown that most of the farmers find some excuse to make a 
trip into town almost every day. Several trips during the day, and 
the evening, by different members of the family are common. 
The pattern is similar in communities of Western Canada. In 
most of the cities and towns, the traditional Saturday night open- 
ing of stores is disappearing. It should be noted that, everywhere, 
the frequency of coming to town is greater among those who drive 
the Buicks and Oldsmobiles than for families with ‘‘flivvers” and 
“old wrecks.’ In other words, there appears to be some sort of 
class difference in the nature and amount of relationships of 
town and country. 


Higher "Standards of Living" for All 


For many years, the improvement in “standard of living” has 
been thought to be concentrated primarily in the larger towns 
and cities. As a matter of fact, always there have been country 
folks and people in small towns with homes and conveniences 
equal with those of higher status in the larger centers. It is true 
that the urban community, now as in the past, often is able to 
provide more conveniences for families of lower status, better 
graded schools, greater variation in recreation, and stores in which 
to purchase the “new necessities” of life. In the past, some of the 
movement from the country to the city has been to take advantage 
of the attraction of these things. Now this factor may be of lesser 
importance. 

Roads and cars make it possible for the farmer to take advan- 
tage of the conveniences of the city without moving into town. 
And where rural electrification and school consolidation have taken 
place, many of the conveniences are found in the majority of farm 
homes. On the other hand, a unique adjustment has been made 
in the wheat belt on the Plains where farming activities tend to 
be concentrated into several relatively short periods of the year. 
The family lives in the town and the man drives out to the farm 
daily to work, just as the suburban and rural non-farm dwellers 
drive to the city to work. This, of course, is not a general trend, 
The rapid expansion of both electrification and telephone service, 
the development of liquefied gas, and the general rise in the 
standards of farm income may offset the attraction of moving to 
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the cities. However, the farmer and his family are becoming more 
and more oriented toward the town. They are taking a greater 
part in town community activities. There is evidence to show 
that, in a majority of areas, the rural and urban patterns of life 
are breaking down. 


Education Plays a Role 


Schools and education play an important part in breaking up 
the old rural-urban distinction and in establishing the new town- 
and-country pattern. It has been noted that, in many different parts 
of the country, education has influenced the movement to the 
city. The people who migrate are said to include the best edu- 
cated. In Washington, Utah and Indiana, those who moved to the 
cities had more education than those who remained. Most of 
those who went to college from the rural areas have not returned. 
As a consequence, it is with mixed emotions that the country 
people—especially the “community leaders’—view the advanced 
education of their young people. ‘They feel—at least they say— 
that the ones they need most probably will leave. 

The facts to be faced are something else again. In interviews 
with country people we find a pattern of the youngest son taking 
over the land. ‘There is a hope that older sons will become tenants 
and, in time, purchase their own places. But there are many fac- 
tors, including present prices, operating against this. Other peo- 
ple have to be displaced. There are as many, or more, from each 
lower-class country family moving into the town or the city. We 
see the middle-class youth with a high school or college education 
move; often, we fail to note the very large migration of lower-class 
young people into production work and other urban jobs. Some 
of us feel that farm families are doing the best for their young 
people when they give them an education adequate to compete 
with city youth for places in professions and occupations. 


Country Schools Have Dual Objectives 


The schools, local and consolidated, serving the country areas 
do have a complex problem. They really have to adjust their 
educational program to fit youth for a number of kinds of life. 
They have the responsibility of educating for a wider community. 
The most evident responsibilities are to educate youth to take 
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their places on the farms and in the various business and service 
enterprises of the local trading center. Very often, they forget 
that a number of young people are going to enter the other 
primary industries—oil in ‘Texas, mining, fishing, lumbering. As 
we have said, a goodly number eventually will be production 
workers and take over other occupations in urban centers. Usu- 
ally they have little opportunity to work with children of mi- 
grant people beyond the elementary grades. Finally, a numbei 
of young men and women will make their way into the executive 
and professional hierarchies described in the previous chapter. 





Often the Youngest Son Takes Over the Land 
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Changing Curriculums for a Changing Scene 


The traditional role of the school, though, is to educate citi- 
zens for the local community. What is the school’s responsibility 
for preparing, in ideas and skills, those who will leave so they can 
compete in the “wider community,” especially the metropolitan 
center, and not be merely a reservoir for unskilled labor? We 
know that curriculums are dictated to a high degree by ‘‘standards,” 
often with the colleges named as the “big bad wolf.” Actually 
tradition—especially that of the dominant upper-middle class— 
dictates what shall be taught and how it is to be taught. Where 
limited resources are said to be the reason for one program of 
study, the curriculum preparing youth for college most often is 
elected. Such schools generally are in areas with the lowest propor- 
tion of students going on to college. As one school principal has 
expressed it, “You whip the fast horse.” In other words, he and 
his staff concentrated on those who had a chance of going on at 
the expense of the others. Lower-class youngsters, and those who 
do not “‘fit in” to the age-mate society, gradually “drop out.” 

Consolidation of schools is making possible larger secondary 
plants which can offer a somewhat diversified pattern of educa- 
tion. Most places, though, have not as yet actually studied what 
really is happening to their youngsters. ‘The staff, and the towns- 
people and countryfolk, are very much surprised at the migration 
rates where studies have been made. 

At the same time, the closing of the local rural schools creates 
a new problem. The removal of a neighborhood agency weakens 
the functioning of the local community. As we have shown in 
the previous chapter, the web of interrelationships forms a new, 
and much larger, crisscrossing pattern. This phenomenon is related 
to the decline of the rural churches. The evidence is that town 
and country are interacting more and more in terms of the class- 
typed value-orientation and less in terms of neighborhoods. 

Is the decline in the functions of the rural neighborhood being 
compensated for by the increasing orientation of country people 
toward the towns? We suspect that there are various views. The 
younger generation and many of the adults are oriented toward 
the trading center in a somewhat different manner than are the 
older people. 

Whatever the views may be, the fact remains that towns or vil- 
lages of less than a thousand people are not in a position to offer 
enough of the expected services. One government agency, in a 
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wartime report, has set as a minimum a high school with two 
hundred students and 5 percent of the population in the second- 
ary school. If this is taken as a guide, it is necessary that a town 
and its surrounding area number some four thousand people. In 
theory, such a community should be able to provide a balance of 
educational and business facilities for its people. 

The second problem created by the migration of people into 
urban areas is concerned with the influence upon the cities. What 
changes are created by moving from country environment 
into city? The textbooks tell us that this is moving from a homo- 
geneous to a heterogeneous setting, from one with personal to 
one with impersonal contacts. Some young people tell us that 
this simply is not true. They say that “people talk to you in the 
city.” Here, we are referring to the large number of lower-class 
young men and women who move into the city, find areas to live 
in with people like themselves, and make friends with people 
like themselves. 


"Country" Values Move to the City 

Much is made of the contrasting rural and urban values, yet 
the cities owe their growth to a constant supply of migrants from 
the farm areas. It seems as if America, which is urban in popula- 
tion distribution, still retains many of the old “rural” ideas and 
values. ‘This is true especially at the “common man” level. One 
of these preferences, for instance, seems to be for a single-family 
home with a fireplace. Another is for a school year of nine months 
and a summer vacation of three months—during which a majority 
of teachers receive no pay. ‘This appears to be a carry-over from 
the time when the country was predominantly agricultural and 
dependent upon hand labor. In areas raising cotton, peanuts and 
other crops requiring hand labor, for example, school vacations 
still are adjusted to harvest seasons (often in contradiction to 
regulations). The point is, though, that urban schools now are 
in the majority but they still follow the old basic pattern. In- 
deed, there are continuities in change. 


The Shift to the Suburbs 


Although the over-all trend, over a period of years, has been a mi- 
gration from the country to the city, there is a developing move- 
ment in a reverse direction. A rural-urban fusion is being created 
by settlement of so-called “rural non-farm” people on the country- 
city fringe. Extending out from the larger metropolitan centers, 
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such as New York City and Chicago, and like the fingers on a 
hand, are suburban communities. They are strung out along 
railroads and other lines of transportation. Daily, the men of the 
communities catch the 7:12 into the city and return on the 5:32, 
as the case may be. 

In the last two or three decades, this movement out of the city 
has been accelerated and assisted by the development of roads and 
by the fact that nearly every family now owns a car. ‘Today, the 
movement is more and more into the unincorporated areas out- 
side the city limits. In Texas and other states, as these areas build 
up around cities, the new “additions” are being incorporated into 
cities. In other places, especially where transition is taking place, 
this fringe of merging rural and urban areas is being called the 
“rurban area.” 

“Rurban” areas predominate on the outskirts of large indus- 
trial and other growing cities. In Michigan, for instance, rural 
non-farm settlement is found to surround such places as Detroit, 
Pontiac, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo (except for the golf courses 
and college grounds to the west), Muskegon, Battle Creek and 
other industrial centers. In 1920, the so-called “rural farm” popu- 
lation of Michigan was 844,499; and, in 1940, it had increased 
slightly to 860,202. In contrast, the report of Firey on the social 
aspects of land-use planning in the city-country fringe (Michigan 
State College, 1946) shows that the “rural non-farm” population 
of 582,253 in 1920 had jumped to 941,037 in 1940. The 1950 
census reports seem to indicate an acceleration of the trend. 

The suburban and “rurban” communities are being settled by 
several types of people. There are those at the top of the socio- 
economic scale who move out of the crowded cities “‘to have 
plenty of room and fresh air.” Some of these higher-status peo- 
ple are building up large estates where it is said “they can have 
a lot of fun losing money farming.” On the other hand, there 
are workers who have moved from the country to the city. In 
the city, they are faced by the high cost of housing and by job 
insecurities. ‘To these people, the comparatively inexpensive lots 
and lower taxes of the “rurban” fringe seem attractive—especially 
when they have a chance to raise chickens and have a garden. 
One additional category should not be overlooked. Men whose 
farms have been swallowed up by the expanding city have given 
up farming, subdivided their land, and many have taken city jobs. 

There is a tendency for the heterogeneous groups moving into 
the “rurban” and suburban areas to congregate in neighborhoods 
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of homogeneous economic and social backgrounds. ‘This gives 
rise to rural slums and trailer camps in one part of the fringe 
and country estates in another. However, despite the variation 
in background, there are several features that characterize the 
city-country fringe. There appears to be a high rate of popula- 
tion turnover and a heavy dependence upon industrial shop work 
in the city. In general, there is a high rate of home ownership, 
a substantial proportion of young adults with many children, 
time given to part-time farming or gardening, and an inadequate 
social life and organizational facilities for the people. ‘Uhese 
characteristics would seem to indicate that a large percentage of 
people on the fringe, especially in the Michigan cities, are lower 
class in life style. 


Value-Conflicts in the City-Country Fringe 


There appears to be a conflict of values in such areas. To a 
large extent, all groupings are attempting to carry over—or to 
reintroduce—a number of the old rural values. ‘To many, this 
takes the form of a back-to-the-soil movement. Yet, at the same 
time, they have picked up many city values, especially in terms of 
facilities and conveniences. ‘The residents are said to demand 
city-like qualities in schools and utilities. Very often, these serv- 
ices are far beyond the ability of the area to pay from proceeds 
of taxation. At the same time, the near-by city is faced with a 
growing area over which it has no control as to zoning. As we 
have noted in Texas and other parts of the country, the people 
of the fringe utilize city facilities and, bit by bit, they become 
part of the city through annexation. 

Older residents and businessmen in the “rurban” areas, or in 
the small towns being urbanized, complain that the new people 
are oriented toward the city. They say that the newcomers lack 
interest in the local community. More often than not, these new 
people are reputed to do most of their shopping in the city and 
to consider themselves to be a part of the city population. The 
situation in Michigan is reported by Firey as follows: 

Today, on the fringes of many of Michigan’s industrial cities, farm 
and town have actually intermingled with each other. Such urban 
outposts as the hot dog stand, the golf course, and the tavern now 
vie with the pastures and corn fields for the use of the land. Farmers 
find themselves confronted by new neighbors who are more interested 
in discussing wage rates, layoffs and collective bargaining than such 
earthy topics as crop rotation, dairy herd improvement or the merits 
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of hybrid corn. And suburbanites find their new farmer friends not 
always sympathetic to their desire for water and sewer facilities, bigger 
schools, and other such city conveniences—all of which cost money and 
add to the farmers’ taxes. Yet more and more of these very same farmers 
are looking to the city for seasonal wage employment, recreation, 
schooling and worship. Likewise more and more suburbanites are 
turning to the soil in quest of a more wholesome and more secure 
way of life than they have known in the cities. The farmer is becom- 
ing citified and the suburbanite is becoming countrified.® 





A number of such case studies are available. For example, in 
1936, Whetten and Devereaux reported the case of Windsor, a 
highly developed agricultural area undergoing suburbanization 
near Hartford, Connecticut. The demand of these people for 
“progress and growth” is being repeated everywhere. Yet, in each 
case, the new is merging with the old. 

Under present world conditions, the “rurban’” or suburban 
movement is apt to increase in importance. Industries again are 
expanding and drawing in workers. ‘Then, too, there is an added 
concern with bombing—particularly a fear of the atom bomb. 
There is much talk of decentralization and scattering of the popu- 
lation. Some “sharp” real estate men already are advertising 
property on the fringes of the larger cities as being outside the 
target area. 


Business and Industry 


Migration is one of the typical reactions to economic stress. 
The ups and downs of the so-called ‘“‘business cycle” and changes 
in technology are accompanied by shifts in population. ‘Tradi- 
tionally, the western frontier has provided a safety valve for 
periods of stress. Each period of depression in the East has wit- 
nessed a movement of people westward to get a new start. Much 
of this has ceased since there are few new areas for free settlement. 

The last depression had less of this type of movement. A few 
small areas in western New Mexico were opened for homestead- 
ing. Part of this land settlement was undertaken by organizations 
of unemployed veterans. The town of Fence Lake, New Mexico, 
for instance, was settled by homesteaders in 1929 and 1930. 

Today, Fence Lake still preserves a frontier flavor. Most of the 
Fence Lake people come from a small area in the Texas Pan- 


® Firey, Walter. Social Aspects to Land Use Planning in the Country-City Fringe: 
The Case of Flint, Michigan. Agricultural Experiment Station, Special Bulletin, 
No. 339 (out of print). East Lansing: Michigan State College, 1946. 
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handle. ‘The parents of these settlers had moved out on the plains 
from east Texas and Oklahoma. In turn, their grandparents had 
moved from Tennessee, Alabama and other southern states. ‘Vhe 
first migration of settlers from the Panhandle into the Fence 
Lake area clearly coincided with the period of the national de- 
pression. 

The Fence Lake data and the past history of migration illus- 
trate a persisting pattern of movement in the United States. Ac- 
cording to Evon Z. Vogt of Harvard University, who has worked 
with Bailey on this study, the population mobility has been a 
consequence of both economic conditions and future hopes. First, 
severe economic conditions on the “South Plain” forced people 
to leave their older communities. Second, the trek reflected the 
attraction of land available for homesteading. Fence Lake held 
the promise of permanent farm homes for families who previously 
had owned little or no land, or who had lost their land during the 
depression. 

Each area of economic distress has an out-migration, the char- 
acteristics of which vary according to the situation. John Stein- 
beck’s novel, The Grapes of Wrath, has familiarized the public 
with a westward migration from the Plains to California. ‘The 
depression of the ‘thirties was accompanied by a severe drought 
which turned great areas into a dust bowl. Most people who lived 
west of the Plains in this period remember the parade of old cars 
and trucks, even wagons, working their way westward. One high- 
way in west Texas became known as “Oklahoma Avenue” because 
of the importance of this migration. For California, a serious 
situation was created by the influx of these nearly destitute 
families. Other distressed areas appeared during the same period. 
For example, the available jobs were reduced to half in the anthra- 
cite coal mining region of Pennsylvania. 

There is a pattern in these movements. The better educated 
and those of higher economic position appear to be the first to 
leave—always providing those with investments can liquidate 
some of their assets. In general, these people become dispersed 
and seldom return. People who leave and return, as well as those 
who move into a distressed area for the first time, seem to be 
those in poorer socioeconomic positions. These generalizations 
hold for both town and country. The distressed localities first lose 
higher status people—the ones who are the heart of the com- 
munity. On the other hand, since the better educated disperse 
themselves, communities into which considerable numbers of 
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migrants are moving receive people of lower socioeconomic status. 
The concentration of lower-class families eventuates in conflict 
situations. The schools, for instance, find that they have an influx 
of students whose backgrounds are ‘‘different’’ when compared to 
those of previous years. 


Boom Towns and Population Shifts 


Boom towns play an important part in stimulating population 
mobility. Their influence is in an opposite direction to that of 
distressed localities. Distressed communities have an out-migra- 
tion, while boom towns receive an in-migration. American litera- 
ture is full of stories concerning the mining boom towns of the 
West during the latter half of the past century. ‘The pattern per- 
sists. Today, we have oil and construction boom towns. 

During World War II, and probably again today, such boom 
towns have developed around war industries. Seneca, Illinois, a 
community studied at the same time as Jonesville, might be re- 
garded as a typical example. Before the war, it was a small farm- 
ing village with a little plant for building river barges. ‘The popu- 
lation had been stable, with only a slow increase through the 
years. In 1920 the population was 994, and in 1940 it had risen 
to 1235. 

In May, 1942, Seneca was startled by the announcement that a 
Chicago steel company had leased the barge plant to build fifty 
million dollars’ worth of landing ships. The plans provided for 
employing up to ten thousand men. By December, 1943, the 
population had skyrocketed to some six thousand. In addition, 
workers’ families had spread over a thirty-five-mile radius in a 
frantic effort to find places to live. This taxed the resources of 
the little community and the whole locality to the limit. School 
enrollments illustrate just one aspect of the difficulties faced by 
the community. In June, 1942, the schools had a total of 351 
students. By November, 1943, registration of pupils had risen to 
1010. ‘Ten new teachers were added to the staff of six and the 
budget jumped from $35,000 to almost $92,000. Seneca provides 
only one of many instances of the “headaches” encountered by a 
“boom town” school superintendent and faculty with regard to 
students, facilities and supporting taxation. 

In Seneca, as in other rapidly expanding communities, upward 
economic mobility increased tremendously in amount and rate. 
For example, women who had been limited in other places to 
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jobs as maids, laundresses and store clerks at a prevailing wage 
of forty-five cents an hour found jobs in the shipyards as welders 
at $1.20 an hour. Ethnic and colored people raised the ceiling 
on their job expectations. Unskilled workers, many profiting by 
on-the-job training, learned new skills. Despite the increase in 
job status and income, there is reason to believe that there was 
little mobility above the level of “responsible, hard-working” 
upper-lower class people. In other words, the majority of ship- 
yard workers were not accepted into the middle-class pattern of 
the community. 


Conflicts in Culture Patterns 


The strangers in town brought about many conflicts in culture 
patterns and value systems. In Seneca, 70 percent of the new 
workers came from other areas in the state and at least half of 
the remainder migrated from the South. Landlords passed over 
long waiting lists of “defense workers” to rent to the “more desir- 
able” technical staff—middle-class families—most of whom came 
from the North. 

A clear example of the consequences of such cleavages was 
witnessed in the school. Mary moved in with her family from the 
South and enrolled in the school. She found that here children 
entered the first grade at six years instead of seven, as in her old 
home locality. Moreover, the local schools, struggling to main- 
tain their accreditation, believed southern schools to be inferior. 
Almost automatically, they put Mary back one grade. This placed 
her two grades behind her age-mates, with all the psychological 
consequences involved in such a situation. The local people 
remarked, “You know that poor white trash can’t compare with 
our children. Just look how they all have failed. They’re a grade 
or two behind our children.” 

Our account of Seneca could be repeated for hundreds of boom 
towns during the war years. The Bureau of Census has estimated 
that approximately seventeen million, or 13 percent of the 1940 
population, were living in a different county by 1945. This, of 
course, does not include the fifteen million who were in the 
armed forces. It also appears that the localities which had received 
the greatest number of newcomers were areas of higher living 
standards, according to indices employed by the census bureau. 
In normal times, most of these localities have been places attract- 
ing many laborers. Post-war surveys show that most of the mi- 
grants to the selected areas of war production have wanted to stay 
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in their new homes. As we have shown, the migrants had come 
from areas of poor opportunity and they were looked upon as 
lower-class folks. Here, perhaps, are to be found many of the 
factors underlying tensions in the schools and other institutions 
of such communities. 

As this is being written (November 1951), the country once 
again is engaged in a great expansion program. Old military camps 
are reopening. Old plants are being used and new plants are being 
built. If the trend continues, we may see a repetition of the great 
migration that started about ten years ago. Are we better pre- 
pared to cope with the situation? Are we in a position to antici- 
pate the tensions which surely will develop among groupings of 
people who have embraced somewhat different life styles? 

So far, we have been dealing with migrations of large numbers 
of people which eventuate from drastic and sudden changes in 
the economic and social system. Beneath this type of movement 
is one brought about by slow but steady shifts in technology. ‘The 
population turnover in middlewestern Jonesville is illustrative. 
Examination of the industrial history of the community sheds 
light upon the antecedents of much of the undercurrent of migra- 
tion. 

Thirty years ago, documents and interviews indicate that the 
major industries of Jonesville included a foundry, a brewery and 
a tannery. Through slow but steady changes, the whole picture 
has altered. During a strike, the tannery imported a group of 
Poles to take over laboring jobs which had been done by Irish 
workers. Later, with technological shifts in the leather industry, 
the tannery was closed. Prohibition brought about the disman- 
tling of the brewery. Men were out of work. At the same time, 
a paper company was looking for a place to locate a new mill. 
They noticed this town with its supply of labor about equal to 
their requirements. The new plant was built and, as the other 
businesses continued to decline, the paper mill grew in size. It 
utilized more and more of the town’s labor supply. During the 
whole period, the town showed no unusual change in total popu- 
lation. However, as the technology of the community shifted, men 
skilled in one trade left and others moved in with the new indus- 
try. The executive and supervisory personnel also changed. 
Others, particularly the laborers, switched jobs. 

This, then, is a typical pattern of shifts in population make-up 
with changes in the technology. Very often, little change is re- 
flected in population figures. The movement of families is grad- 
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ual and it has continued over a long period of time. It continues 
today. We shall be concerned with such population mobility in 
examining the occupations and professions. 


Occupations and Professions 


The role of professions and occupations in population mobility 
can be studied in terms of what we call “occupational mobility” 
and “mobile occupations.” The first notion, occupational mobil- 
ity, has reference to movement from one occupation or job to 
another. It may, or may not, involve a shift in status—a process 
we have discussed as “social mobility.” The second term, mobile 
occupations, is concerned with workers who move from place to 
place while on the same job or within the same occupation. The 
shifting from one job to another—occupational mobility—is ex- 
tremely important in studies of population movements. Switch- 
ing jobs frequently is accompanied by residential mobility—from 
place to place, or from one area of a city to another. Families 
are moved; children and youth have to change from one school to 
another, often during the school year. ‘These moves are more fre- 
quent than most people expect or believe them to be. ‘The work 
pattern of a substantial number of persons presents a picture of 
a succession of jobs in several localities. 

It is somewhat difficult to measure accurately the geographical 
movement that accompanies this switching of jobs. Most of the 
data is upon changes of occupations. It does not take into con- 
sideration the number of jobs held within a single occupation. 

Two studies furnish some clues as to the extent of occupational 
mobility. A study of San Jose, California, in the thirties, has 
shown that even then the average middle-aged adult had worked 
at an average of four occupations for a period of at least eight 
months. Davidson and Anderson’s study (Stanford, 1937) shows 
that only 20 percent had held but one job, whereas another 20 
percent had worked in more than five. Insurance data about 
policyholders supply further information which we believe ap- 
plies to middle-class oriented people. During the 1930's, among 
persons aged twenty-four to twenty-seven, nearly one in three 
changed their residence each year. Among people in their later 
thirties, occupational mobility was reduced to one in six. By age 
fifty and over, the data show a drop to one person in every nine. 

The last study illustrates an important point. There has been 
and there continues to be an age differential in amount of popu- 
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lation mobility. A rather distinct pattern is evident. The largest 
amount of mobility takes place during an initial trial period fol- 
lowing school-leaving, high school graduation, or further educa- 
tion. This is the time of transition into an adult status. Some of 
it probably is a consequence of breaking home ties when, with 
a newly found sense of personal independence, young people “go 
out into the world.” For instance, in Utah, it has been found 
that the greatest residential mobility takes place between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-six. Only about one in sixteen residents of 
this state appear to leave their home communities after their 
twenty-sixth year.*° 


Youth in Search of a Job 


In writing about Plainville, U.S.A., a small community in Mis- 
souri, James West has noted that “the outside world absorbs about 
half of all who are born in and around Plainville.” Youth travel 
to kin in California who write that “there is plenty of work 
around here,” or a group of young men may band together and 
“make the Kansas harvest” or the “Iowa corn-shucking season.” 
They travel inexpensively in a “jalopy.” Others hear from kin 
or former neighbors about jobs in Missouri cities. As West re- 
ports: ** 

At any rate, he goes away, gets a job, and stays away or returns 
home. If he comes home, he often stays only a short time before set- 
ting forth again. While emigration from his home community seems 
to him to unfold almost limitless occupational possibilities, most of 
the men who emigrate become day laborers on farms or ranches, or 
in cities. The training they have received at home and in school 
neither prepares them for social contacts nor equips them with the 
— insight which might lead to occupations beyond unskilled 
abor. 


Carefully note the last sentence of West’s summation. From 
many communities, those who leave are poorly equipped to make 
the move. They do not have the education to move upward in 
the pattern of occupational mobility. The schools of each com- 
munity play an important role, positive or negative, in the prep- 
aration of youth to make the transition to adulthood. 


1° Geddes, Joseph A. Migration: A Problem of Youth in Utah. Logan: Utah State 
Agricultural College, 1946. 

‘1 West, James. Plainville, U.S.A. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
p. 24-25. 
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How Can Education Meet This Problem? 


Is it possible for a school, or a school system, to take into ac- 
count the complex conditions governing the movement of young 
people into the occupational pattern? This question applies not 
only to the local community but also to the “wider community” 
—the places where boys, and many girls, go in moving into man- 
hood and womanhood. Getting the necessary information would 
involve a study of migratory patterns of both “drop-outs” and 
high school graduates. Partial information, at least, is attainable. 
An advanced group of teachers in a long-term in-service education 
program at Kerrville, Texas, for instance, has been studying these 
very patterns. They have been surprised not only at the number 
of former students who have left the community but also with 
regard to the proportion of families who have moved into Kerr- 
ville. Such studies, and the development of a pattern of school- 
public relations, are intended to underlie shifts in curriculum and 
teaching procedures. 


West, among others, has pointed out a limiting factor—one 
that applies not only to the small Plainvilles but to communities 
much larger in size. Teachers who concentrate on presenting 
techniques and skills to be employed outside the community 
often arouse the criticism of older members of the community. 
Unless they accompany their work by clearly presenting findings 
about population mobility to people in the school district, they 
will be charged with encouraging the young people to move away. 
In some localities, since there is commonly a suspicion of the 
outside world, teachers are charged with “immoral teaching” by 
elders in the town. Even the traditional college preparatory cur- 
riculum is not beyond this criticism. However, it seems to have 
the support of the powerful upper-middle class and the families 
who hope their children can “climb the social ladder.”” However, 
the focus upon this curriculum brings about the very conditions 
we have described. Our proposal is that school people find out 
the facts about their youth—“what really is.’’ ‘The careful presenta- 
tion of the actual state of affairs, accompanied by a “making sense”’ 
to local people, is a prerequisite to any shift in curriculum pat- 
terns which could fit youth for the wider community. 

After the initial and trial period marking the beginning of a 
young person’s occupational history, there is a phase of relative 
stability. Some data indicate that, in many localities, there is an 
average of but one shift after the thirty-fourth year. Several fac- 
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tors operate to bring this about. Part of the mobility in the early 
years is a search for a niche in the occupational and professional 
world. Also, marriage and a family tend to increase the desire for 
stability. Married people with children, especially if they are 
middle class in value orientations, seem to be reluctant to move. 
Such parents hold to the idea that, by the time children are ready 
to start school, some permanent residence should be found. ‘This 
does not necessarily decrease shifts from one dwelling area to 
another within a community. Obviously, there are variations 
from this ideal. A number of executive supervisors and skilled 
workers, such as men employed in the fruit-packing industry, are 
moved from place to place. The most important exceptions, in 
so far as the schools are concerned, are the lower-class migratory 
families, of whom school people say ‘“‘they pay no attention at all 
to the school in moving about.” However, from an over-all point 
of view, this period is characterized by low occupational and plant 
mobility. 


Education and Change of Occupation 


Higher and more extensive education is associated with a 
shorter period of time between initial full-time employment or 
professional work and the stable period. This may be connected 
with the education that fits the individual for a special position. 
However, such persons enter the “job market” at a considerably 
older age and their employment does not cover the younger years 
of relative instability. On the other hand, there is a generaliza- 
tion to be derived from the knowledge that persons who enter the 
labor force at a younger age often change occupations and place 
of work as well as residence. It would seem that the schools can- 
not afford to develop a curriculum which prepares youth only for 
a specific occupation. ‘The vocational part of education, what- 
ever form it may take, probably should be broad-based and com- 
bined with a general education until school-leaving or high school 
graduation. On-the-job training, taking a short period of time, 
seems to fit young people with such backgrounds into a particu- 
lar occupation. 


Retirement marks the final phase of the occupational life cycle. 
In general, retirement is associated with a high degree of resi- 
dential mobility. Farmers retire and move into the small villages 
and country towns. People who have left the farm for jobs in 
the city move back to communities in the area in which they were 
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born. These shifts give smaller places in farming areas an unusu- 
ally high proportion of elderly people. 

Of increasing importance is the movement of retired people to 
areas with a warm climate. Chief among these areas are Florida 
and California, with Arizona, New Mexico, ‘Texas and other south- 
ern states receiving an increasing share. Many communities are 
filling up with an extraordinarily high percentage of nonproduc- 
tive people. Wherever there is a large percentage of elderly 
retired people, generally speaking, the superintendent encounters 
resistance to increased tax rates for support of the schools. 


The Aged and the Community 


The proportion of aged in the American population is increas- 
ing. People over sixty-five now constitute more than 8 percent 
of the total population. Declining mortality is a consequence of 
improvements in medical care and standard of living which in- 
crease life expectancy. It seems that people in this phase of the 
life cycle evaluate the schools according to expectations of their 
youth and not according to present-day demands. Increased taxa- 
tion presents a very real threat to middle-class old folks dependent 
upon savings, insurances, investments and pensions yielding a 
fixed income. Hence communities which attract a concentration 
of retired people often encounter serious difficulties in financing 
school services for increasing elementary and secondary school 
enrollments. In places like Jonesville, for instance, more than one 
attempt has to be made to obtain the voters’ consent to a bond 
issue. Careful paring of costs has to be combined with informal 
as well as formal steps to win the support of key people. In some 
states, ‘Texas for example, a “foundation program” supplies a 
margin of funds enabling schools to operate at an adequate level 
in communities where older folks hold a balance of power. 

Mobile occupations, wherein people move from place to place 
on the same job or within the same occupation, deserve special 
attention. Such occupations are found in many fields. They 
create a constant flow of people from one part of the country to 
another. For example, construction workers are highly mobile in 
this sense. ‘They are dependent upon jobs of relatively short dura- 
tion and frequently move to find new work. They migrate in the 
direction of areas of heavy construction such as dams, military 
camps and new plants for heavy industry. This creates temporary 
tensions in host communities. Schools suddenly are overcrowded 
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and local people are reluctant to vote new facilities. Communities 
affected are tending to look more and more to government aid in 
coping with such temporary influxes. 


The Migratory Problem and the Schools 


The seasonal migration of agricultural labor is a special and 
very critical problem. ‘There are w ell- established routes of migra- 
tion following the seasonal de velopment of various crops. Most 
of the migration patterns start in the South and move northward 
and westward as the season progresses. From a quarter- to a half- 
million workers are employed seasonally in picking cotton, gather- 
ing fruit, harvesting wheat and working in sugar beet fields. 
Families from the South and the Spanish-speaking peoples from 
the Southwest and Mexico are providing an increasing proportion 
of these workers. In general, these migrant families differ in be- 
havior, beliefs and values from those of the areas in which they 
find much of their work. 

Seasonal agricultural migrants create a critical problem both in 
the schools of the South and Southwest and in the schools of com- 
munities importing such labor. For instance, Buell Elementary 
School in the Pharr-San Juan-Alamo school district of the Rio 
Grande “Valley” has approximately 1400 students during the 
winter months. Attendance drops to about 800 pupils after the 
spring migration of seasonal workers northward. 

As the migrants move, local schools are faced with a sudden 
influx of new students if the season of employment falls within 
the school year. ‘The load is temporary, lasting only a short while, 
and it is difficult to handle in terms of adequate staff and build- 
ings. Cultural variations, especially the language differences of 
the Spanish-speaking families, present special problems. In the 
past, the schools have not coped with the issue because of these 
cultural variations. Agricultural work is low-paying and primarily 
hand labor. Hence, the whole migrant family including children 
have worked in the fields. Many children who were of school 
age have not been in school during the northward trek. The 
whole burden of education has fallen upon the communities 
where such families spend the winter months. 


Federal Laws and Migrant Children 


During the past year there has been an attempt to enforce 
federal child labor laws in communities importing migrant labor. 
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Migrant Families May Differ in Beliefs and Values 


Naturally, the load on the schools has been increased. Some com- 
munities have claimed that it is not possible to provide a normal 


school program. Many have been forced to reduce class time and 
to operate morning and afternoon shifts. Generally, migrant 
children have been placed in the early shift so that they could 
work in the afternoons. A few schools have declared a special vaca- 
tion period for the duration of the harvest or cotton-picking sea- 
son. If this step taken to avoid the problem of crowded schools 
spreads, a new problem will be created. A special vacation can be 


made up at the local level by continuing school into some other 
vacation period. Nevertheless, the migrant children would en- 
counter a succession of “vacations” beginning in each community 
about the time they arrived. ‘This would again eliminate almost 
all possibilities of migrant peoples sending their children to school. 
Once more the burden of education would be back upon schools 
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like the Buell in “The Valley,” which actually provides for these 
migrant children during the winter months. 

As we have pointed out earlier, migratory labor is, relatively 
speaking, on the decrease. ‘The development of cotton pickers and 
other labor-saving machinery gradually is reducing much of this 
kind of population mobility. However, unless there is some com- 
pensating change in American technology, a new problem may 
be created. This will take the form of mass unemployment for a 
grouping with only a limited education—families with the poorest 
potentialities for ‘“dovetailing” into a settled community life. As 
the changes take place, somehow the schools will have to “up- 
grade” the children and youth from such families. Everywhere, it 
has been these lower-lower folk who withdraw or permit their 
youngsters to “drop out” of school, sometimes with “work per- 
mits” and other times without. 


Acculturation and Mobility 


Movement of people from place to place is an important factor 
in both acculturation and social mobility—processes with which 
education is concerned. The term, acculturation, has reference to 
the process by which individuals or groups are influenced by the 
behaviors, beliefs and values of another social grouping. In a 
number of ways it is a matter of cultural blending. Through this 
cultural blending, much of it through education, new immigrant 
groups have been assimilated and Americanized. Migration in- 
creases contacts between groups, despite the cleavages that per- 
sist. ‘Through the process of acculturation, population mobility 
erases many differences in value orientations. In other words, 
continued free migration of people from one part of the nation 
to another has helped to counteract forces that tend to develop 
regionalism. 

For the individual, migration is but one aspect of accultura- 
tion. As long as national or ethnic populations live in groups, 
there is the tendency to preserve the old ways. This is seen clearly 
in the various neighborhoods, or residential areas, of large cities 
like Chicago and New York. Within these complex communities 
are numerous ethnic settlements where people tend to follow a 
traditional way of life and where traditional schools affect only a 
small portion of the child’s or youth’s pattern of learning. In most 
places of any size, local people identify for you the Negro, Mexi- 
can, Polish, Jewish and other parts of town. In passing, we might 
remark that it is most interesting to note consistent patterns from 
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community to community in the “gerrymandering” of elementary 
school districts to take account of such ethnic settlements as well 
as areas of lower-class families! 

Through migration or movement out of these districts, the 
cultural solidarity is broken and the isolated individuals are 
assimilated more quickly by American culture. ‘This is a two-way 
proposition. Not only is there a tendency for people of similar 
background to associate with one another, but the society as a 
whole often forces these people to live together. Variations in 
name, certain visibility characteristics such as skin color, and 
reputed cultural tradition—one or all of these elements may play 
a part. There are restrictive policies in real estate transactions 
which limit ethnic and colored groups to certain localities. ‘The 
Jewish ghetto often is employed as an example, but the same 
process creates cleavage areas for other groups. As long as mem- 
bers of such groupings remain in their home towns, their social 
affiliations are known and difficult to break. In spite of their edu- 
cation, Sophie Niemacziewski and Stanislaw Poznanski could 
never be anything but “foreigners” in their home town. By mov- 
ing out, they can capitalize upon acquired social and economic 
skills to become Sally Nieman and Stanley Price, Americans. ‘Thus 
population mobility, as well as education, helps the ethnic youth 
to become a participating citizen. 


Upward Shift in Social Status 

The case above implies another aspect of population mobility 
—the companion process of social mobility—upward shift in social 
status. Through residential change, Sally Nieman and Stanley 
Price are able to leave behind and to rise above the status ceiling 
imposed by their ethnic backgrounds. ‘They are in a position, if 
they have the necessary education, to “climb” to a new “place” in 
the social class system. As was pointed out in the previous chapter, 
social mobility long has been a characteristic of American culture. 
“From log cabin to the White House” or “from office boy to 
company president” is a frequent theme in American literature 
and thought. In reality, the “long jump” without education is 
infrequent today; however, there still is a great deal of “short 
step” mobility. 

Education, as has been noted, is one of the most important 
routes to an improved economic position, shift in participation 
and reputation, and possible social mobility. A college education 
often requires residential mobility. Usually it is necessary to go 
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away to college. Since important graduate schools and other cen- 
ters of professional education are relatively few in number, almost 
all students must leave home to take advantage of them. ‘The ex- 
ceptions are the few metropolitan centers with schools of this 
kind. If the young people come from smaller cities and towns, the 
home community offers limited possibilities of employment in 
the field of specialization. Hence, few young people who go away 
to such schools return to their home communities. 

We can illustrate this point. Utah Mormons have a tradition 
of large families. ‘They have placed a great emphasis upon edu- 
cation to provide ideas and skills for the young people who must 
leave the farming communities. As a consequence, 8.7 percent 
of the youth from Utah find employment in professions, the 
national average being substantially less. In addition, Utah is 
primarily a rural state and there are only a limited number of 
professional job opportunities. As a result, education is taking 
people out of the state. However, they do find their places in 
other parts of the country. Educational facilities provide Utah 
young people with the knowledge and technical skills to leave 
and find a place at a higher socioeconomic level than those forced 
out of distressed areas described earlier. 

At first consideration, it would seem as if the recent tremendous 
development of educational facilities would increase opportuni- 
ties for social mobility. As reported in the previous chapter, there 
is an opportunity for one of every three lower-class boys and girls 
to move upward. The proportion is reduced to about one in ten 
for middle-class youth. In a sense, though, society as a whole is 
upwardly mobile. Whole groups of people, many through the 
influence of education and the labor unions, are assuming marks 
of the middle-class life style. ‘This may persist unless a depression 
intervenes. In the present situation, parents who attempt to pro- 
vide their children with an education find that boys and girls 
have to attain more years of schooling than their fathers and 
mothers to maintain the status quo. 


The Climbing Middle Class 


Specifically, it is the middle-class oriented families who are striv- 
ing to improve the opportunities for their children who are being 
frustrated. Families adhering to the lower-class pattern of beliefs 
and values continue to approve’ of their youngters going to work 
as soon as possible. Upper-class and most upper-middle-class 
families are in a position to give their youth whatever length of 
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education is required to maintain the family position. With the 
upward shift in education expected for occupations and profes- 
sions, the lower-middle class probably find little comfort in the fact 
that their young folk are attaining more education than the par- 
ents. In some places, a junior college education is almost neces- 
sary to “hold on” to the family status. 

This frustration, whatever form it takes, leads to increased resi- 
dential mobility. People move to try to locate the type of position 
which they feel “fits” the level for which they have been educated. 
In order to avoid this sense of defeat experienced by those who 
achieve an education and who do not “better themselves,” 
teachers and school people in general have several important tasks. 
As we have said, one will be to assist in the shift of cultural values 
so that people will believe that the increased educational level is 
a good thing in itself. ‘The other step is to adjust the curriculums 
in the high schools, the vocational institutions and the colleges to 
“dovetail” with the real expectations of employers and the de- 
mand for people in different fields. Some fields are overcrowded 
while others have acute shortages. And employers of students from 
some professional schools continue to tell us that the education 
of students is unrealistic. 

In spite of shifts in technology, there are persistent patterns. 
These patterns have to do with the ways in which people relate 
to one another. The web of life in America is such that people 
can move from one place to another and maintain the same style 
of living. It is those who seek to change the pattern who encounter 
difficulties. 

How are new families integrated into your community? Differ- 
ent places probably have various mechanisms, but all have some 
way of testing out and absorbing newcomers. In addition to the 
church and formal organizations, the school plays an important 
part in the integration of the children and, indirectly, affects the 
parents. ‘The school is one institution found in all communities 
which contacts, or should contact, all of the children. 

The school child has to adjust himself to a new school every 
time his family moves. In a sense, the move requires a double 
adjustment. First, the youngster has new teachers and, second, 
he must enter a new peer group. Different characteristics are im- 
portant for the adjustment in each case. A “good student” quickly 
will gain the favor of teachers but, at the same time, he may have 
difficulty in fitting in with his age-mates. A “good athlete” quickly 
may enter into the youth activities but, if this leaves him little 
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time or interest in study, he may have difficulties with his teachers. 
The boy or girl who encounters barriers in making both of the 
adjustments—to the school and to age-mates—is one to be identi- 
fied and helped. 


This section is designed to illustrate continuity and change in 
modern America. The purpose of the present chapter has been to 
show the nature and importance of population mobility, both by 
individuals and families with children. In the space allowed, it 
has been possible only to point out variations as well as the con- 
sequences of a mobile population in this country. A large propor- 
tion of people move from one community to another. Some of 
these migrations are outcomes of persistent trends, shifting 
through time; others, which make up a constant trickle from one 
place to another, are the result of attempts to adjust to various 
personal and socioeconomic circumstances. As a consequence, few 
people spend all of their lives in one place. 

For the schools, a mobile population presents many problems 
of policy and practice. Some perplexities result from the flow of 
students into and out of the school. More than we suspect, the 
student body is fluid. ‘Too many schools are concerned, for the 
most part, only about children from families making up the core 
group and newcomers who “fit in.’” Where school people accept 
this viewpoint, the schools function imperfectly in fulfilling their 
role as educating agencies. Since so many of the youngsters sooner 
or later will leave the community, what can the school do that 
will help them in making adjustments necessitated by these 
moves? 

There are no quick solutions to these problems. Each com- 
munity has its own configuration of apparent and underlying con- 
cerns. Most of these concerns are variations of ones which occur 
everywhere. It is hoped that, through some of the ideas presented, 
educators may study and understand their local conditions. This 
matter will be treated more fully in the following chapter. 














CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Children and Youth 
and the School 


Most adults, as they grow older, become increasingly senti- 
mental and defensive about their own childhood and about expe- 
riences which were a part of their own growing up. Perhaps it is 
good that we so often forget the more disagreeable parts of our 
youth. We forget the feeling of cramped muscles as a result of 
sitting for long hours in seats often too large or too small for us. 
We forget the feelings of frustration when the reading or the 
arithmetic lessons were too hard, or too easy. We laugh when we 
recall how we had to stay after school because we whispered across 
the aisle to ‘Tom or Jane. Each generation has its fond memories 
of the way it was reared, forgetting much, cherishing what is re- 
membered. Most people want the same kind of experiences they 
had for their own children, plus much more. We have a tendency 
to feel that if it was good for us it must be good for our offspring. 

Change has always been a part of living. A truism of the his- 
torians is that civilization is never static. The ways by which chil- 
dren relate themselves to other children through the school and 
to the school as an institution are changing and will continue to 
change. Since we cannot prevent change, it would appear that 
the sensible thing to do is to try to understand some of the causes 
of change in order to control the direction it takes. 


Grandfather Lived in a Smaller World 


In our grandfather’s boyhood his world was apt to be more 
circumscribed than that of a boy of today. If he were a farmer’s 
son he probably attended a one-room school during the months 
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of the year when the weather was such that he could walk the 
several miles or more or when he was not needed for field work 
at home. His schoolmates were the neighbors’ sons and daughters. 
Going to town was the high point of the week or month, as the 
case might be, for these young people. On these occasions if a 
horse or mule and wagon were available the family dressed up 
and rode to town to do the necessary business or simply to visit 
with neighbors who were on similar errands. The country chil- 
dren knew few town children unless they happened to go to Sun- 
day School together. And unless the country child came from a 
family of rather wealthy landowners who had social position in 
the town as well, he was apt to be looked down on by the town 
urchin regardless of the latter’s social status in his own group. 
The country child was shyer, less aggressive in social situations, 
and so he was a good target for ridicule. His haircut and clothing 
were apt to be slightly different and termed “countrified” by his 
town cousins. Lack of opportunity for working and playing to- 
gether kept the two groups from knowing and appreciating one 
another. 

Little by little the difference between town and country living 
has decreased. Automobiles brought better roads, and better roads 
and better automobiles brought the farmer to town more fre- 
quently. The next step was to bring the children to town to 
school. The yellow school bus has become an American institu- 
tion. It is more economical to build larger school units and bring 
children from a distance to them than it is to take the school to a 
few children. 


Made-to-Order Americans 


Technology has helped to standardize the personal appearance 
of the American population. Mass production has reduced the 
price of ready-made dresses and suits. Mail-order houses have sent 
their catalogs into most of the homes in America, thereby en- 
abling those in even the most isolated regions to buy and wear the 
latest fashions in clothing at a price they can afford. All of these 
things, plus the modern conveniences in the homes and the barns 
and fields, have helped to raise the status of the rural family and 
with it, the rural child. Most country children no longer feel 
different because of their clothes or haircut or the way they live. 
They find it relatively easy to take their places among their class- 
mates in town. 
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Better Schools Have Easy Access to Outdoors 


The differences in status among children are still present in 
our schools, but they are based on the factors which go into mak- 
ing up the hierarchy of the school order—the “wheel,” or the 
“brain,”.or the “drip.” This social order is based mainly upon 
leadership qualities as recognized by age-mates rather than upon 
hereditary or financial status of the child’s family. 

Along with the consolidation trends in the rural areas has come 
the rapid growth of urban school systems. In the average com- 
munity today, be it urban or rural, one has only to look around 
to see the impact of technology (or at least the potentials of it) 
on school buildings. Because of the increased school population 
almost every community has a new building or a new wing which 
gives evidence of putting modern knowledge to work for children. 
\ In this growth and expansion much has been learned by re- 
searchers about the effects of physical environment on children. 
We have learned that the amount of light and the kind of color 
used in a room have a tremendous effect on the well-being of 
people. We have learned that insufficient light will cause eye- 
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strain. Likewise glare, or too bright light, will also cause eye dam- 
age. Modern school architects and engineers have taken these facts 
and others into account in designing new school buildings. Direct 
and indirect lighting is provided so that every corner of the room 
can be adequately lighted on the darkest day. 

Color helps control light—dark colors absorbing, light colors 
reflecting light rays. But we know color does much more than 
that. It affects the emotions. A bright shade is exciting, a dark 
sombre one depressing, a soft shade soothing. Since it costs no 
more to paint a classroom a soft yellow than a drab buff, most 
school authorities are willing to try it. They are finding, to every- 
one’s delight, that the teachers and children living among these 
pleasant colors are appreciative and happy with the innovations. 

We are also learning that schools built on one floor with easy 
access to the outdoors, with plenty of bulletin boards and cup- 
boards, outdoor and indoor work-space, and easy access to toilet 
facilities are not too expensive when the cost is counted in terms 
of what we know about the value of healthful and happy living 
for boys and girls. 


More Information Available—More Needed 


Concepts are not only changing but information is increasing. 
Time was when history concerned itself almost completely with 
the political aspects of man’s development. Now we have political 
histories, economic histories, social histories and others. 

In the field of science the expansions and changes are self- 
evident. A physics book of ten years ago is largely obsolete. 

Even the area commonly called the “language arts” is constantly 
expanding and changing. New stories, essays and biographies are 
being written concerning living in this technological age. ‘The 
language is taking on new forms as a result of the impact of radio 
and other modern means of communication. 

New courses have been added to try to keep pace with the new 
knowledges. In many high schools, subjects such as auto mechanics, 
mechanical drawing and welding have been added to meet the 
vocational needs of those with mechanical ability. Home eco- 
nomics, commercial law, economic geography and many other 
courses have been added to try to keep pace with the develop- 
ments in the “practical arts.” 


Technology is in large part responsible for keeping young 
people in school longer. There is a sufficient labor supply without 
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the young adolescents, except in war-time. Since there is little 
demand for their services in the labor market, additional educa- 
tion is usually chosen by these youths in preference to idleness. 
Then, too, a high school diploma is more and more important as 
a prerequisite for even unskilled jobs. 

One of the reasons for this increased stress on education by em- 
ployers is the added experience in working with ideas and with 
other people which school life gives young people. Few employers 
appear to want vocationally trained people for the semi-skilled 
jobs these days. They feel it is more efficient and satisfactory to 
train these workers on the job. However, they do feel that a good 
general education is important to make the employee more teach- 
able. 

Changes in the family pattern during the last hundred years 
have tended to put added responsibilities on the school. More 
women are working outside their own homes in factories, offices 
or professions. Modern machines in the factories and in the homes 
have made this change possible. There are many jobs which 
women can do equally as well as men, and they often prefer to 
work to bring in added income or because they enjoy the work 
for itself. Labor-saving equipment in the home plus all of the 
services available to the present-day housewife, from the diaper 
wash to the frozen-food deliveries, make it possible for her to 
carry on a full-time job away from home. 


The Changing American Home and the Need for Guidance 


Children are often left to shift for themselves before and after 
school until their parents arrive home from work. Less time is 
spent within the family group than formerly. There is, on the 
whole, less opportunity for parents and children to work together 
for their mutual advantage in and around the home than there 
was some years ago. ‘The school is being called upon to provide 
experiences which help children learn cooperative group values 
and a sense of personal responsibility toward the home and family 
and the community. Special activity programs before and after 
school have been set up. Youth canteens and youth centers are 
often supervised by school personnel with cooperation from other 
community agencies. 

Guidance and counseling have become a part of a good school 
program partly as an outgrowth of this need for supplementing 
the home training and partly as a result of needs created by the 
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direct impact of technology upon youth. Vocational guidance has 
become more and more important to the young person because 
of the growing demand for specialization in every field. New 
kinds of jobs are constantly being created and some of the older 
occupations are less in demand. Choosing a vocation becomes too 
great a problem to be left to chance. Vocational counselors are 
being added to school faculties to help each child make intelligent 
vocational choices in terms of his or her abilities and potentials 
and in relation to the vocational possibilities available to that 
child at a given time. Better still, many junior and senior high 
schools are revamping their curriculums in such a way as to in- 
clude a comprehensive study of vocational problems for every 
child on several levels in his school life. These ‘‘courses” or “units” 
on vocations are generally aimed to broaden the young person’s 
knowledge of the many fields and kinds of vocational oppor- 
tunities available to him in this modern day. ‘They are also set up 
to help the individual student develop a more realistic concept of 
the demands and the compensations of a job or profession and a 
more honest analysis of the individual’s own capacities and poten- 
tials. Much more needs to be done in this area. Well-supervised 
work experience, vocational aptitude testing, more firsthand 
contact with all kinds of workers—mechanics, salesmen, factory 
workers, farmers, professional people—should be provided for all 
children. Better means of helping them explore and make more 
intelligent decisions should be experimented with in our schools. 


Vocational Education—Training for Change 


Special courses have been established in many schools in an 
attempt to meet the growing demand for specially trained workers 
in many of the semi-skilled and skilled trades. Printing, auto 
mechanics, welding, bookkeeping, shorthand, practical nursing 
and sewing are only a few of the myriads of courses which have 
been added to the secondary curriculum during the last three 
decades. 

Whether or not this represents a practical solution to the prob- 
lem of meeting vocational needs of young people is a debatable 
question these days. In a period of rapid change such as ours, some 
authorities feel that it is a waste of time to teach the specific 
vocational skills in the secondary school. By the time the student 
has finished school the occupation for which he prepared may be 
filled and he must be trained again for another kind of job. Ex- 
cept for highly specialized technical work involving principles of 
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Many Schools Attempt To Meet Demands for Skilled Workers 


engineering, most operations are comparatively simple and can 
be taught and learned more efficiently on the job than in a school. 
More and more jobs entail machine operations which require only 
a short training period to learn well. A good general education 
is, many people believe, the best background for that kind of 
work. If more specialization is necessary, then build that onto a 
good general background and a more dependable, intelligent 
worker and a more responsible citizen will be the result. 

Instead of teaching vocational agriculture to rural boys, 80 per- 
cent of whom will never farm, some schools are helping children 
and young people learn enough about land and animal conserva- 
tion, man’s growing control of his environment, and what it takes 
to feed and clothe the peoples of the world to help build under- 
standings of the problems of the farmer in relation to the rest of 
society. 

Other kinds of pressing problems of children and youth are 
being dealt with within the framework of the modern curriculum. 
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Problems of home life and peer status, problems of constructive 
use of leisure time, and problems of living in a world where many 
adults measure worth only in material terms and where they are 
in almost constant fear of losing that material security are only 
a few of the problems the modern school is beginning to help 
youth meet with some degree of intelligence and emotional 
stability. 


Schools—and the Social Lag 


Sociologists speak of the “cultural lag’’—that social phenomenon 
which keeps a part of the “culture” or “way of life” of a group of 
people or a nation from keeping up with another part of that 
same culture. Social scientists have been telling us for a long time 
that our material or technical knowledge has far outstripped our 
knowledge concerning human relations. ‘The truth of this can be 
seen so well in our schools. ‘The lack of sound scientific knowledge 
concerning teaching and learning is still great. But that is not the 
‘lag’ which concerns many of us directly. Rather, it is the lag 
represented by the fact that what we know of teaching and learn- 
ing based upon sound experimentation is years ahead of the 
actual practice in our schools. Many of us are like the old farmer 
who refused to buy the latest book on farming which guaranteed 
to double his production. Said he, ““There’s no use my buying 
that book. Why, I only farm half as good as I know now.” 

If we applied what we know about learning to revamping our 
curriculums, modernizing our classroom methods intelligently by 
using firsthand experiences and the audio-visual equipment and 
materials, and providing adequately trained teachers who know 
the latest theory and the best possible practice, we would revolu- 
tionize American education overnight. As a result of that revolu- 
tion, we could raise within one or two generations a citizenry well 
enough informed and cognizant of their responsibilities as citizens 
of a democracy to make living in a technological age an unmixed 
blessing rather than a frustrating anxiety-producing experience 
which generates and perpetuates wars and human conflicts. 

This utopia will not be reached, of course. We are not smart 
enough to bring it about. However, the knowledge that it would 
be possible should hold enough of a challenge to us who are 
concerned about children and their future to inspire us to work 
toward the goal, knowing that any progress we make brings us 
that much closer to a secure world and thereby reduces by so 
much the harmful effects of our “anxious age.” 
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We Are an Ambivalent People 


We Americans are an ambivalent people. Perhaps we have to 
teach our children to be able to think and feel two ways about 
many things. Continuity and change can go along together. ‘There 
still is town and country; but, through the years, they have 
grown together. The continual movement of people, population 
mobility, and the relative ease with which a new life style can be 
learned, social mobility, make it necessary that both the old and 
the new be part of our thinking, feeling and acting. Anxiety 
arises, then, unless not only children and youth but also teachers 
and other adults have some perspective on the world today. 

This chapter has shown that the surface of living changes. 
Town and country are no longer what they were and school 
reorganization, with new plants and curriculum redirection, both 
underlie and follow upon such shifts in the form of living. 
Formerly a youth could be prepared for a vocation; and much of 
guidance, especially the vocational aspects described above, is 
based upon such a premise. Slowly we are coming to realize, as 
pointed out in the previous chapter, that there is in reality much 
testing of young adults before they settle down in an occupation 
in later years. So school systems may act in two ways about 
educating for the eight hours of work each one faces as an adult. 
In the same school there are those who believe that a general 
education with a basic preparation in broad fields is desirable 
along with those who believe that specific preparation for a job 
is necessary. With the varied school population, from several 
kinds of family backgrounds and differing expectations, both 
approaches seem to have value. 

We forget too that young people learn from one another. What 
we older people teach them has to be fitted in with what they 
perceive to be the ideas and beliefs, the attitudes and values, of 
their age-mates. This of course is another source of ambivalence; 
for two age-groups never quite agree upon the definition of the 
situation. And, after all, it is their age-mates with whom the 
boys and girls in our schools will be living when we older ones 
are gone. 

Finally, ambivalence—thinking, feeling, acting in two or more 
ways—arises from the fact that “what really is” and “what ought 
to be’ never quite coincide. Perhaps Americans will be healthy 
as long as what we have and what we want are a little bit apart. 
After all, adjustive anxiety and ego-involvement with our fellows 
are basic motives not only in learning but also in living. 








SECTION IV 


How Relationships 


Develop 


Especially in time of stress one turns to family, 
friends, companions for support and security. He re- 
lates himself as best he can to others. And the success 
of his relating depends upon the kind of relationships 
he has learned. 


The child, even before he enters school has learned 
much about relationships. His parents, brothers and 
sisters, playmates have taught him whether he is ac- 
cepted and secure or shunned and slighted. In either 
event, the school has an opportunity in helping the 
child improve his ways of relating. 


This section deals with relationships: the normal 
progression and the different experience which is the 
lot of many boys and girls. It treats the varying and 
changing behavior patterns of the individual as he 
relates to others. It also suggests the part the school 
can play in fostering better relationships among boys 
and girls, young people and adults, in our community 
and in our world. 


Perhaps the improving of human relationships is 
the school’s chief task. When relationships of man 
to man improve, the anxieties of our age are, by 
even so much, alleviated. 














CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Normal Progression 


From the moment a child is born he begins to relate to people. 
He has no choice in the matter. Suddenly, and one would think 
rather alarmingly, he is on his own, no longer enveloped in the 
warmth of his mother’s body. All sorts of new experiences are 
suddenly his. Even the sensation of lying on something instead of 
in something must be disturbing. At the same time he has become 
dependent on other independent beings to meet his pressing 
needs. It is no wonder that he seeks close physical contact with his 
mother and that nursing is to him a source of deep satisfaction. 

At first the baby may seem to be almost entirely passive in this 
business of relationships. It is not long, however, before it must 
become apparent to him, either consciously or unconsciously, that 
what he himself does has some effect on how people respond to 
him. At first this may simply mean that if he cries more loudly he 
gets quicker service or, perhaps, less gentle handling. Later, his 
parents begin to make demands on him—demands such as being 
quiet or undergoing toilet training. He begins to distinguish what 
actions on his part, what response to his parents produce the best 
results. Can he control his parents by being stubborn? Can he 
engage their sympathy with tears? Does responsiveness please 
them or are they won over by submission? Is what they give in 
return worth the effort he must put out to get it? Does giving 
on his part lead to further giving on theirs or does it lay him open 
to more and more demands for their kind of behavior? 

To this effort to establish relationships that work he brings not 
only the natural “drives” or “impulses” with which every baby is 
apparently born, but also an individual capacity or way of meet- 
ing life’s problems which may be inherited from his parents. 
Psychologists differ as to the relative importance of what he is 
born with and what he learns through experience and we cannot 
answer this question here. All we know is that the child becomes 
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tremendously busy testing out for himself what kinds of relation- 
ships seem to work for him. In fact it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that in the preschool years this is his major preoccupation. 
In these years he builds up for himself a pattern of relationships 
that may determine, within broad limits, how he will try to relate 
to people throughout his entire life. 


Relationship Pattern Development 


This does not mean, of course, that the whole course of a child’s 
relationships is irrevocably determined by the experience of his 
first few years. As he experiences new kinds of relationships, as 
new people come into his life, or as the scope of his relationships 
is broadened from his parents, his brothers and sisters, to the 
school and later to adult life, the way he relates to people is 
modified all the time. Any child, however, will start in any new 
experience from what he has experienced in the past and what 
has already proved its worth in practice. Because the type of 
relationship he was able to work out as a baby has become a 
part of his nature, he will be inclined to fall back on this well- 
tried pattern when facing a new experience or when he is off his 
guard. If he learned early in his life that some giving on his part 
brought a more pleasurable experience, the probability is that 
in meeting a new experience he will be willing to give and take. 
This essential pattern is likely to continue through school, 
through business life and through marriage. He will find giving 
and taking easy and will be popular with his fellows. If, on the 
other hand, he found in stubbornness or violent behavior his only 
effective weapon to demand what he needed, the chances are that 
he will grow up seeing other people as beings that he needs to 
control. If, as a tiny baby, he was asked to give much in the way 
of response or behavior to gain very little, he may come to look 
on a give-and-take relationship as something costing more than it 
is worth. He will tend, as far as possible, to live without this kind 
of relating to people. 

Another child may have failed to find any type of relationship 
in his early years that gives him the security that he feels he must 
have. He may spend the rest of his life trying to find someone 
who will look after him as he felt that his parents failed to do. 
Such a person may tend to look for security in a motherly wife or 
a dominant husband, or may look for such security in his occupa- 
tion. Still another child may find dependence, pathos or an engag- 
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ing self-depreciation the most effective way of securing what he 
wants and may tend to rely on such appeals to find himself a place 
in the world. 


Development with the Pattern 


A teacher can probably recognize all these variations, and many 
others besides, in the way his pupils form relationships with one 
another, with him and with their parents. In the same class he 
will recognize different types of physique and different kinds of 
intelligence. In all three areas he needs, perhaps, to realize that 
these basic patterns are not within his power or his province to 
change. He would not attempt to change a thin wiry child into 
a thick-set chunky one, or a child with artistic learnings into a 
mathematical genius. Nor does he need to try to change a child’s 
basic relationship pattern. Children can and do develop strengths 
within themselves and can move toward different kinds of organ- 
izations if they can start from something which means something 
to them. Children have a tremendous capacity to make the best 
of themselves if they are helped and encouraged to do so within 
the framework of what they themselves can accomplish. The child 
who, in early life, found relationships too costly to be willing to 
form them easily may only be frightened and hurt if the teacher 
tries to inculcate in him the kind of relationship, either with other 
children or with himself, that he would like for him to have. 

The teacher’s job is to develop relationship experiences and not 
to bring pressure on the child to change before he is ready to. 
To be more exact, it is not even to develop, but to provide the 
kind of experiences through which the child can recognize that 
some type of relationship which he had previously rejected (or 
perhaps ignored) does have a practical value. 

The child will not, of course, immediately accept the value of 
a new experience. He may have to try it out twenty, thirty, a 
hundred times before it becomes a part of himself. He cannot be 
hurried, nor can he absorb the value of a new experience that has 
called forth too much effort or is too foreign to the pattern he 
knows at the moment. Bodies are not developed by a single exer- 
cise, and too strenuous a test may weaken rather than strengthen. 
No one suggests that a sick man should run ten miles before 
break fast. ° 

The teacher, too, must not.expect consistent progress while a 
child is learning new types of relationship. There will be times 
when the child will need to “retreat” and will seem to be moving 
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backward. This demands a great deal of sensitivity of the teacher 
and an ability not to become discouraged. Even the few somewhat 
spectacular changes in relationship patterns that do seem to take 
place are usually the culmination of weeks and months of back- 
ward and forward motion on the child’s part until the new rela- 
tionship has been most thoroughly tested. Although at times the 
child will seem to regress, the over-all motion may still be forward. 

Rarely is it impossible for a child to make some use of a new 
experience. Some children are, however, too frightened or too 
sick to make use of any of the normal opportunities for growth. 
Where a radical change in the child’s basic relationship is needed 
before he can grow at all, he needs a psychiatrist, not a teacher. 

In trying to understand how relationships grow and what fac- 
tors may affect them, the teacher therefore is not primarily con- 
cerned with identifying specific causes for a particular child’s dif- 
ficulty (as for instance that Susan does this, because that has hap- 
pened to her). The causes behind any particular relationship are 
usually too complex, too much a combination of a hundred dif- 
ferent experiences, to be identified within the time, the knowledge 
of the child, and indeed the technical knowledge that the teacher 
can bring to the problem. A child, for instance, may appear to be 
reacting to the pressure of his father’s ambition for him. He may, 
in fact, be reacting to this but also he may be reflecting his own 
need to set up some impossible goal because of a feeling of un- 
worthiness derived from some other source. Or, again, the father’s 
ambition may be to some extent a straw man set up so that he 
can fight it. Moreover, the so-called “cause” is often something 
which the teacher is unable to change. Identifying it tends only to 
frustration and not to action. The teacher’s need to understand 
how relationships may develop springs from a need to deepen his 
understanding of what kind of factors may affect relationship, so 
that he can know the possibilities of a child whose life-experience 
has been so different from his own. Thus, the teacher may be able 
both to protect the child from experience that may deepen the 
difficulty and provide him with the opportunity to win those little 
victories over himself that are the media of change. 


Stages in Development 


Broadly speaking, a child’s relationship history falls into three 
periods: a period in which he learns the essentials of relationship 
largely from his parents and others in the home; a period in 
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which relationships are broadened to schoolfellows and playmates 
and these become the most important focus of his relating to 
others; and a third period when not only is he involved in new 
types of relationship (such as that between boy and girl) but his 
relationships with his parents are undergoing tremendous change 
as he becomes less of a child and more of an adult. A fourth 
period might be considered—that in which he is trying out his 
new-found wings as a person responsible for his own life. Very 
roughly we might think of the periods as being those of the 
preschool child, the preadolescent or grade-school child, the ado- 
lescent and the young adult. The transition from one period to 
another is, however, gradual rather than abrupt and takes place 
at different ages in different children. Sometimes, in fact, a child’s 
inability to form the kind of relationships that we might expect of 
him is in part due to the fact that he has not as yet been able to 
pass from a previous stage at the time that his fellows have made 
this transition. 

Thus a child whose first few years have been such that he 
hasn’t been able to arrive at a relationship pattern with his 
parents or brothers and sisters that is satisfactory to him may find 
himself unable at the age of six to take part in the group experi- 
ence of learning at school. He may be thought of by his teachers 
as dull or lazy rather than confused in the sphere of relationships. 
All he may need is time and patience and participation in mean- 
ingful experiences until he grows up to his situation. ‘The same 
may be true in any transition period, and it is true that each stage 
proceeds from the one before it and contains much of it, so that 
even an adult is at times a small child in his relationships. It is 
only when this becomes persistent, or the major part of his rela- 
tionships, that there is cause for concern. 


The Preschool Years 


Many factors may affect relationships in the preschool years. It 
would be impossible to detail all of these factors. Some of them 
can be thought of in terms of actual conditions, such as frequent 
changes of home, common in our increasingly mobile civilization, 
or in the absence of one parent. Others are more properly reflec- 
tions of the parent’s own relationship capacity. The parent whose 
relationship with her neighbors is one of competition may put 
such pressure on her child to conform or to compete that the 
child may find it hard to accept a more cooperative type of living. 
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One family, for instance, that had “come up the hard way” had 
such ideals for themselves and for the children they adopted that 
they were known as the “Better Homes and Gardens” family. 
Their little boy was held to such standards of manly valor, their 
little girl to such standards of sweet femininity that the children’s 
own individuality and taste were almost totally submerged in liv- 
ing up to an ideal. 

Other parents “use” their children to satisfy relationship needs 
of their own. They themselves need to be loved and demand of a 
child more love than he can give, or they need someone to con- 
trol, or “mold,” or “guide” and thus deny to the child his unique 
individuality. Some parents have wanted children but find respon- 
sibility for them more than they bargained for. They love to care 
for and dress a baby or a doll but cannot spare the energy needed 
to cope with the needs of a ten-year-old. Still others become so 
much involved in work or social relationships they have little 
time to spare for a child. Other children have suffered from their 
parents’, and later their teachers’, awareness of, but lack of skill 
in dealing with, their responsibility in the field of relationships. 
Parents and teachers can lose the ability to react naturally and 
may be afraid, for example, to permit either themselves or their 
children to show signs of hostility, forgetting that both being 
angry and having people occasionally angry at one are natural 
experiences through which we may learn about one another. 

Sharing with brothers and sisters, and especially with a new 
arrival who displaces him as the family’s most dependent person, 
is often the child's first real test of his growing relationship pat- 
tern. If, by the time the brother or sister arrives, he has not estab- 
lished a comfortable relationship with his parents in which there 
are elements of both give and take, a newcomer may mean only 
increased demands on his part and deeper hurt when his parents 
cannot satisfy them. If, on the other hand, he can give as well as 
take, he may become involved in the pleasurable experience of 
being a giver of care and may gain thereby many new and valu- 
able experiences. 


The Early School Years 


By the time the child is five or six—sometimes earlier, sometimes 
later—he has usually developed enough sense of relationship to be 
ready for an organized group experience. He has been trying out 
how relationships work with small groups of playmates. His rela- 
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tionships are no longer the warm personal ties that they have 
been in the preschool years. In many ways, though still important, 
these have become a smaller part of his life. Much of his energy 
is taken up in the business of learning. He can slough off a par- 
ticular relationship and go on to another with much more ease 
than he could before, and his relationships are much more diffuse. 
They include schoolfellows, the teacher, the bus driver and myth- 
ical or distant heroes. Hopalong Cassidy becomes almost as impor- 
tant as mother. This is the age in which precept and example 
matter most in his life although these are still no substitute for 
direct experience in human relations. ‘Teachers and the so-called 
character-building organizations which combine precept with op- 
portunities for experiencing new relationships, such as the Scouts 
and similar groups, have their greatest chance to influence him 
at this time. Even they cannot help a child who has lost out on 
satisfactory relationships in the preschool years,’ but this is the 
age during which such organizations can most often succeed. 

In understanding relationships at this age the teacher needs to 
be aware not only of the individual but of the group and what it 
means to the child. Children need to be part of the group and in 
order to find their place in it may submerge much of their individ- 
uality to share in the group’s relationships. A group’s solidar- 
ity is more than the sum of each individual’s feeling for any 
other within it. At the same time a group’s cruelty toward an 
outsider is often stronger than the desire to hurt of any one of 
its members and may produce intolerance — racial, sexual or 
geographical—of surprising strength. Within the group there are 
also those who are fully accepted, those who belong only to 
a subgroup or clique and cannot move from it and _ those 
who are on the periphery, always seeking a way in. ‘The teacher 
needs to know each child’s status in the group so that he can help 
the “outsiders” to move nearer to the center or the “inside” 
group to share its power. 

The child, however, still needs his home as a refuge to which 
he can escape if his relationships become too threatening. He 
needs understanding in his attempts to form new relationships, 
in his successes and his failures. He also may need protection from 
children whose need to control is too great, even more than from 


! Reprinted by permission of the publishers and the Commonwealth Fund from 
Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor. Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1950. 399 p. 
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physical bullying. For example, a teacher once found a group of 
intelligent eleven-year-old girls making deliberate mistakes in 
their work. Eventually she uncovered an extensive system of 
“blackmail” levied by a girl who couldn’t bear to see anyone sur- 
pass her. By making use of her socialite mother’s power to hurt 
the other girls’ parents in their social life, she had the class under 
her thumb. Although the blackmailer herself obviously needed 
help, the teacher in this case had to give real support to the 
“blackmailed” girls before they could assert their right to do good 
work if they wanted to. 

The group also serves to protect the child from a personal 
involvement in a relationship that is too highly charged for him. 
Much of the teasing, for instance, of girls by boys at this age is a 
protest against being involved in an attraction one does not under- 
stand. ‘The girl whose pigtails are pulled most often at the age of 
nine bids fair to become the most desirable at the age of fifteen. 
In fact, she probably is so already, a fact which she recognizes by 
taunting boys until they tease her and then by reporting them to 
the teacher. Group action makes this possible. A school once be- 
came so concerned at the girls’ complaints of the boys’ teasing on 


Children Need To Be Part of the Group 
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the way home from school that it tried sending the third- and 
fourth-grade girls home a half-hour early. When the boys came 
out the girls were waiting for them. 


Adolescence 


Adolescence further widens the child’s group relationships and 
reintroduces the importance of close personal ties. In many ways 
the child relives the experience of his first few years, only now 
he is seeking relationships outside of the family instead of within 
it. The old relationships he has formed, and in particular those 
he formed with the parent of the opposite sex, are still his guide. 
Yet at the same time he has to give these up in favor of the new. 
Boy-girl relationships are, of course, in the foreground. In his 
relationships both with the home and with the outside world the 
adolescent is in a state of flux. He is like a baseball player leading 
off first base, eager to steal second but afraid to get to where he 
cannot scuttle back to first if occasion demands. He wants to grow 
up, but yet he dare not leave childhood entirely behind him. 

At one moment an adolescent can seem to be thirty years old— 
poised, mature, sophisticated. Ten minutes later he (or she) is a 
child of three. One mother of a fifteen-year-old boy said that she 
never knew how old her son would be at nightfall—whether she 
should stay up to tuck him into bed or give him the latchkey and 
go to bed herself. ‘Teachers of adolescents often have to bear the 
brunt of parents’ misjudging their children’s conflicting needs for 
independence or security. The thing that matters, however, is that 
the child does not become so badly frightened by the difficulties 
that can beset him if he grows up too fast that he slides back to 
first base and becomes anchored on it. Those who have worked 
with adolescent unmarried mothers have expressed the opinion 
that one of the worst psychological dangers of the experience may 
be the girl’s wish to retreat from so catastrophic an experience 
into the false security of being a little girl again. Frequently in 
such a case she stops growing up and never overcomes her experi- 
ence. Those who want a young girl to “forget” what has happened 
and go back to dolls again often make it harder for her ever to 
overcome the experience. 

What we have said about the group at an earlier age holds true 
for the adolescent with perhaps greater force. The group in ado- 
lescence demands of its individual members'even greater conform- 
ity. If the group decrees that bobby socks must be made of thick 
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white wool and worn in a roll around the ankle, all of the group 
must do the same. This “tyranny” of the group is in essence a 
safety measure. Its members are giving up the protections of being 
children in the home. They are not as yet ready to be individually 
responsible for their own actions. The group becomes a stepping 
stone to individual adulthood and its demands are a real protec- 
tion. 


Young Adulthood 


Young adulthood brings with it responsibility for individual 
action. The young adult is still learning—in fact he will do so 
throughout his life, but a lot will depend on the choices he makes 
and these in turn are often the product of the relationships he 
has developed. Choice of a mate will often depend on what he 
asks of such a relationship. Does a boy seek a mate who will 
mother him as perhaps his mother never did—or perhaps as she 
overdid? Can he not bear competition so that he must choose as 
partner someone who will play “second fiddle’? Does the girl 
need someone who will indulge her or perhaps relieve her of mak- 
ing her own decisions? And then, whatever prompted the choice, 
can the two form a relationship that can satisfy both of them? Can 
they both give and give in to each other? This is perhaps the 
hardest relationship of all to master, involving as it does so close 
an intimacy and so much of the whole person, body as well as 
soul. But this relationship, too, may have to be learned. The 
teacher can to some extent help the child prepare for it both 
specifically and in the general way by which he has helped him 
grow in his total relationships. Sometimes the individual may 
need help which he can seek through counselling agencies such 
as a Family Society, but much he may have to learn himself from 
the strengths in relationship he has developed as a child. 

Choice of job and ability to sustain the relationships inherent 
in being part of our economic structure are other experiences 
characteristic of this age. Again the type of job he seeks reflects 
a man’s Capacity for relationship. His feelings about authority may 
determine whether he can learn in a subordinate position his 
relationships to others; whether he can work with others, as a 
teacher, a minister, a social worker or a salesman; or whether he 
prefers to work with things. Sometimes he may choose to work 
with people because of his need to dominate others or to “get 
even” with them. There are those who become teachers because 
this gives them a chance to dominate a group similar to one which 
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Boy-Girl Relationships Characterize Young Adulthood 


rejected them as children. People may choose a career with chil- 
dren because of their inability to form satisfactory relationships 
with people their own age. Neither type of person is well qualified 
to help children develop. 

College and military service are increasingly becoming experi- 
ences of this age-group. Both involve a break with the home and 
may test out the young person’s relationships. Some boys and girls 
suffer breakdowns or acute “homesickness” (not just a mere wish- 
ing to be home) when such separation comes. These are not the 
children to whom their homes have meant a lot but rather those 
whose homes have never helped them feel secure, so that they 
could be trusted at a distance. The girl who “goes home to 
mother” or the boy who cannot adjust at college or in the army 
is looking for something from his home which it should have 
given but has failed to give. In preparing for such a break, 
planned experiences with summer camps may have value. At such 
times a child can experience life outside his home and yet come 
back to it and find it unchanged and meeting his needs. 

The process of relationship comes full circle with the birth of 
a new generation. It is still a learning process. The intrusion of a 
new personality may test out and strengthen or produce new 
difficulties in the relationships of the parents. ‘The young couple 
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then accept responsibility for helping their children develop a 
new set of relationships. What kind of relationships these are will 
to a great extent depend on how their parents have been helped 
and how they have been able to come through to maturity in 
their relationships with others. 








CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Some Different Experiences 


So far we have discussed only those relationships which fall 
into the normal progress of a child’s life. It would be impossible 
to discuss all the different types of experience that can modify 
this progress. Nevertheless we might discuss briefly the factors of 
physical handicap, membership in a minority group, families 
broken by death and divorce or the absence of one parent, and 
placement away from home, in foster care or in institutions. 

In discussing these experiences we must avoid any implication 
that because a child’s experience has been different he is neces- 
sarily the worse for it. It is true, for instance, that a broken home 
presents a child with certain difficulties, yet a physically ‘“‘un- 
broken” home in which relationships are warped may be much 
more harmful than a so-called “broken” home where there is love 
and security. To segregate in a special class, as one school did, all 
those children who came from broken homes displays a mechan- 
ical kind of thinking which ignores individual strengths as well 
as the fact that relationships are a personal matter. This section 
is offered only to help teachers consider what may be the special 
problems that some children may have to face. It should be said 
at the beginning that although we would, if we could, avoid such 
experiences for children, not only do some children have the 
strength to overcome these experiences but actually to profit by 
them. 


Physical Handicap 


Physical handicap, of course, increases a child’s dependence on 
other people for his care. It may make him unable to relate to 
others because he feels inferior.or it may make him feel that he 
has a right to demand service. In the past few years much has been 
written about ignoring handicaps or working to overcome them 
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yet it should not be forgotten that a child actually needs more 
attention and security if he is weak or sick, and that a middle 
way may lead to a more natural relationship pattern. Some handi- 
capped children can sacrifice the normal satisfactions of relation- 
ship in a desperate attempt to overcome a handicap, when they 
might well become more normal people by accepting their limita- 
tions and doing their best within them. Perhaps the most difficult 
thing is to keep a balance between a normal type of experience 
and one which adequately protects a child against experience he 
cannot at this time encompass. Special schools for the deaf, blind 
or spastic run the danger of overemphasizing the defect and often 
involve the additional problems of separation from the home and 
from community life. Yet a child with a handicap may find com- 
petition too keen in the normal classroom. Some middle way— 
perhaps special teaching units in the framework of the normal 
school—may offer a partial solution. 


The Child of a Minority Group 


A child of a minority group is faced with a set of relationships 
of a very different kind. He has to get used to being judged, or 
excluded, on account of a difference which he has had no part in 
creating. A Negro social worker said once that the realization on a 
child’s part that he was a Negro required as much preparation and 
careful interpretation as did a child’s realization that he had been 
adopted. Racial or religious difference may make a child sub- 
missive in his relationships and cause him to accept uncritically 
the opinions of the majority, or may cast his relationships into 
the mold of controlling or being aggressive toward others within 
or outside his group, as he accepts or denies his identity with it. 
At the same time we find children of a minority group denying 
what is good in their own culture and slavishly imitating the 
cultural symbols of the dominant group’s culture. Difference, too, 
can bring strong racial or religious eclecticism and a shutting out 
of many warm intercultural relationships. 

Not all minority groups are so because of race or religion. Nor 
are all at a cultural disadvantage. The gifted child, for instance, 
belongs to a minority group for whom, only too often, too little 
provision is made in our culture. He, as much as the dull child 
or the foreigner, is a ‘‘fish out of water’ in the average classroom. 
Often he, too, is resented and may retreat into himself or try to 
dominate a class. Sometimes he is under pressure for consistent 
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production. Schools in which too much emphasis is put on grades 
have often found that the children who “cheated” were of the 
most intelligent group. Where grade placement is related only 
to academic achievement, gifted children may find themselves 
doubly of a minority group. In the classroom they are too young 
to be part of their group; with their contemporaries their inter- 
ests are intellectually too mature. 


Death, Divorce and the Absent Parent 


The so-called “broken home” poses a number of difficult ques- 
tions for the child to overcome, though perhaps not so many as 
the home in which there is serious tension. Not the least of these 
difficulties is the child’s feeling about the parent who is gone. 
Most of us can readily see that a child may look upon his divorced 
parent as having deserted him and may even be deeply concerned 
as to whether he himself has been so bad that he has forfeited his 
parent’s love. It is perhaps harder to realize that many children 
have the same fears about a parent who is dead or absent for some 
legitimate reason. It is hard for a child to distinguish between 
what is inevitable and what is not. ‘The young child lives in a 
world where the distinction between wishes and action is con- 
fused. We find exactly this confusion in primitive tribes which 
practice sympathetic magic and stick pins into an image in the 
hope of hurting a real person. We are not free from this confusion 
ourselves. To the child all this is very real. He may even believe 
that the occasional negative feelings all children have toward their 
parents have killed the parent or sent him away—for the small 
child’s most pressing problem is his utter dependence on a person 
whom he cannot love all the time. This is one reason some 
children react with such penitence and love after punishment. 
They cannot bear their own anger. 

Death also poses the problem of the idealization of the parent 
who has died. The son of a World War I hero who had died in 
action once said that the single strongest factor in helping him 
overcome his own deep sense of failure was to hear, in his late 
‘teens, some minor criticism of his father. Up to that time he had 
always believed his father utterly irreproachable and, knowing 
that he himself was not, he had felt himself unworthy almost to 
the point of withdrawal from normal relationships. 

The child who is left for servants, friends or relatives to bring 
up, because of the mother’s working, her illness, or her social life 
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is in one way the child of a “broken home.” This doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that mothers shouldn’t work. Some mothers can be 
better mothers if they can find satisfaction in work outside the 
home and there is a warm mother-person to be with the children. 
It is where there is no such person that the child may be deprived. 
Particularly is this true in the first few years of life, when relation- 
ships with a mother-person are of primary importance. This is 
something we might consider before we condemn a mother for 
seeking the public assistance program known as Aid to Dependent 
Children in order to stay home with her children when we feel 
that she might go out to work and support her family herself. It 
isn’t always an easy decision for a mother to make, * nor is there 
any single answer as to which course is best. 

Illegitimate children may find relationships particularly com- 
plicated since they are both deprived of one parent and are them- 
selves a minority group against whom the world still is inclined 
to discriminate. Society’s strictures on their parents may isolate 
them from the world and its rules of conduct. More than one 
illegitimate daughter has “followed in her mother’s footsteps’’ not 
because of her mother’s example but because her teacher and the 
world in general have criticized her mother and forced her to her 
mother’s defense. Perhaps it should be said, obvious as it may seem, 
that a child’s parents are the only ones he has and, whatever they 
have done or however they may treat him, he needs them as 
parents. 


Placement Away from Home 

An increasing number of children—some estimates run as high 
as 5 percent—are living today with neither parent. Many of these 
are in foster homes or in children’s institutions. Inez Baker * gives 
a vivid description of a child’s feelings on leaving home. Place- 
ment, she says, whether as the result of neglect, sickness, or family 
plans, is “akin to death, carrying with it anger, despair, disillusion- 
ment and a deep sense of badness.’’ The child in foster care, 
especially if his parents are still living, is torn between his loyalties 
to his own and his foster parents. Parodoxical as it might seem, 
his loyalties to his own home are often deeper when his own home 
has been neglectful or even cruel. A child from a happy home 


1 Goldman, Ruth, and Josselyn, Irene. “Should Mothers Work?” Social Service 
Review, March 1949. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

2 Baker, Inez. “Uphold Rights of Parent and Child.” The Child, August 1948. 
p. 27. 
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cau accept love and be happy even if his home be lost; it is the 
child who is not loved who fears absence from the parent he can- 
not trust, a fact which some parents might ponder when inclined 
to boast of their son’s or daughter’s homesickness at school or 
college. One little girl forced a number of well-meaning and lov- 
ing foster parents to give her up because whenever she cried for 
her mother—a hopelessly feebleminded person who had nearly 
starved her child to death—her foster parents would try to love 
her. That to the child was their way of proving the truth that she 
could not face—that her own mother didn’t love her. Only when, 
with a psychiatrist’s help, she was able to face this fear, could she 
accept love from others. 

Another child, a boy of fifteen, seemed to have been happily 
adopted until he began to run away from his adoptive home. It 
wasn't that he didn’t love his adoptive parents or that he doubted 
their love for him. They had, however, never been able to face 
with him the circumstances of his birth or how he came to them. 
They were afraid he would be hurt to know that he was illegiti- 
mate. But this was, when he learned it, a source of real relief to 
him. It explained why his mother had had to give him up. He 
was afraid that she hadn't loved him—that there was something 
wrong with him that he had been given away. He no longer had 
to run away to try to find her and discover for himself the facts 
of his birth. 


The Child in the Institution 


The child in the institution has the same problems about being 
away from home as the child m the foster home, although the 
problem of a conflicting loyalty is not so much in the forefront. 
The danger in his case is much more likely to be a withdrawal 
from any meaningful relationship whatever, or—what is only an- 
other manifestation of the same lack of being loved—an indis- 
criminate seeking for the outward signs of affection from anyone 
with whom he comes in contact. Visitors to institutions are often 
impressed with the children’s affectionate natures which are, in 
actual fact, frequently the exact reverse. This is particularly true 
where institutions are set up, as they too often are, for the care of 
long-time dependent or orphan children, who are the groups most 
in need of family life. Children who have spent their earliest years 
in an institution may never be able to form meaningful relation- 
ships with people, since they have missed the chance to try out 
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relationships in a warm family setting at the age when these 
matter most.* 

Often children appear to have made excellent adjustments to 
institutional life and it is only in adult life that something is seen 
to be missing. One girl, for instance, of whom an institution was 
particularly proud, since she was poised, successful and apparently 
happily married, could not bear to become a mother, since in 
order to retain her own self-confidence she had to deny to herself 
that motherhood was important. She herself had grown up with- 
out it and in fact her own mother in the first place had denied its 
value by placing her in an institution. 

The child in the institution also has the problem of being part 
of a closed group which even in a public school may retain its 
identity. This is often not because this group is thought of as 
inferior but because it already has cohesion and has formed 
groups of its own outside the school. Modern institutions do their 
best to encourage a freer type of relationship between individual 
children inside and outside the group but to some extent this 
difference remains. 


Relationships Matter 
Relationships matter. ‘They matter academically. The child 
whose relationships are constructive can make constructive use of 
learning. ‘They matter socially, economically. They affect every 
aspect of our life, even our bodily health or sickness, a fact which 
we are beginning more and more to understand. In this section 
we have been able to give only the briefest sketch of the way in 
which relationships develop and how they possibly can be helped 
to develop. Another section will give more specific suggestions as 
to how learning can take place in the actual school setting. Perhaps, 
however, we can to some extent prepare for this if we point out 
a rather obvious truth—that relationships are never one-sided 
affairs. The child’s relationships may be our focus, but the teacher’s 
relationships, both with him and with other people, are a large 
part of the medium through which the child’s relationships are 
helped to grow. 


3 Bender, Lauretta. “Children Reared in Institutions Permanently Handicapped.” 
Child Welfare, September 1945. p. 1. 











CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The Individual Relates 
to Others 


Most of us as children played with a kaleidoscope, turning it 
this way and that and watching the bits of colored glass shift into 
new patterns as the tube turned. Sometimes the red was pre- 
dominant; sometimes the blue or the yellow. More often the many 
colors were evenly assorted through the pattern. Always, though, 
they were the same colors. 

In some ways the human personality resembles the kaleidoscope. 
Each of our lives is a shifting pattern of attitudes toward self and 
others. As relationships change the pattern alters, even from mo- 
ment to moment. Now an attitude of independence dominates the 
pattern; again hate may be dominant. Most of the time many atti- 
tudes are balanced in the picture. 

Each of our personalities is distinct. Yet there are some types of 
behavior which are characteristic of people and which are recog- 
nizable in all of us—at least in all of us with a relatively common 
culture. 

These types of behavior are our lives; our joys, our sorrows, our 
failures, our successes and more often our compromises. As we 
rear, teach, heal and live with our children, these are the experi- 
ences which we share with them. 


Experiences of Individuality-Socialization 


The infant cries and gets attention. He begins to relate to 
others. A few years later the child says, “No! I don’t want to!” He 
is aware of his individuality. 

The ten-year-old is told, “Either dress is a nice one. Wear the 
one you want to wear.” She is learning to appreciate the sanctity 
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of ‘‘self.”” The same girl wears the same dress to a party and finds 
that the others are dressed in jeans for a wiener roast. The “‘nice”’ 
dress becomes a hated symbol of bad judgment, and the ten-year- 
old begins to realize the possible conflict between self and the 
group. 

Ellsworth, aged sixteen, defends management in a class whose 
members are predominately from families of laborers. His argu- 
ments are rejected by various classmates. He experiences conflict- 
ing feelings over his personal beliefs and his desires to be accepted 
by his fellows. 

Each of us as he grows has constantly to maintain a balance 
between the integrity of himself and that part of this integrity 
which requires that he accept and be accepted by his fellowmen. 
All of us become overbalanced in one direction or the other in 
many life situations. Because as infants and children we failed to 
grow to full stature as persons and because most adults feel a 
necessity to control children and to put pressures on them to con- 
form to the standards of adults, many of us are unable to reach 
our full stature as persons even in adulthood. We place too much 
importance, perhaps, on the opinions of others regarding many 
matters that are of relatively little importance—a hole in the stock- 
ing, using the right fork, the appearance of our homes, or the 
manner in which we guide our children. So many of us have 
made this type of adjustment that it is the norm. We are even 
apt to think of those who are little affected by the opinions of 
others on these minor factors as rather “queer ducks.” 


Experiences in Avoiding and Facing Reality 


‘Mother, I want three pieces of peanut butter bread for those 
Indians in the back yard.” 

Mother looks out of the window at the vacant yard and back 
at her son with a smile. 

He grins, “I’m the Indians.” 

He has made a step in separating his imagination from what he 
knows is real. 

“Sorry,” Mother says, ‘‘there isn’t any more peanut butter.” 

“There is, too. "Cause I want some.” 

He still has room for growth in separating his wishes from 
reality. 

Anna, aged twelve: I wish they'd let me play softball. 

Teacher: Why don’t they? 
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Anna: They say I make the first out. 

Teacher: Do you? 

Anna: I guess I do. 

Teacher: I wonder why? 

Anna: I don’t know. I always strike out. 

Teacher: Maybe you don’t know how to bat—would you like 
me to teach you how to stand, hold the bat, swing, during the 
recess period? 

No platitudes or rationalization here. Did teacher face a reality 
of her own? 

When Ellsworth’s class began the heated argument about labor 
and management the teacher recognized that there was strong 
community feeling on the subject. She recognized this as a reality. 
She also knew that the problems of labor and management were 
realities that these youth would face within the following years. 
How could she face her real problem (possible dissension within 
the community) and at the same time guide her pupils to face 
their real problem? 

Possibly none of these incidents alone is very important. Re- 
peated many times under many circumstances such incidents have 
a strong influence on the extent to which these children and 
youth (and their teachers) habitually face the realities of life or 
avoid them. Of course, most of us face many realities while at 
the same time avoiding many others. 


Sexual Experiences 

Nursing at the mother’s breast. 

“Why am I different from Ellen?” ‘Where do babies come 
from?”’—These with frank and honest answers or with shameful 
avoidance. 

“No. That room is for little girls. This one is for little boys.” 

Sex play with other children. 

“Boys don’t play with dolls.” 

“Sugar and spice—little girls; rats and snails and puppy dogs’ 
tails—little boys.” 

“This side of the playground is for boys. The other side is for 
girls.” 

Sleeping in the same room with parents. 

“We don’t want any sissy girls in this game.” 

Drawing pictures on the toilet wall. 

“My brother is getting married next month.” 
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Looking across the room in algebra class and discovering that 
the girl who lives next door has suddenly developed into the 
prettiest girl in the class. 

Menstruation. 

Being slightly ashamed to take a shower with the other girls. 

Parking with a boy—and feeling guilty about it. 

“How can you tell when you're really in love?” 

“Why are some people sexually perverted?” 

Masturbation. 

“Mother, may I stay out until one tonight?” 

These are a few of the common experiences with sex. Some of 
them have to do with the reproductive organs and processes; 
others are matters of being a boy or girl. These and hundreds of 
other experiences, some pleasant, some unpleasant, shape each 
person’s attitudes toward the relationships with the other sex. 

These relationships are not separate from other life experiences. 
Sex is a reality; it is involved in socialization and in self-realiza- 
tion. It is related to love and hostility and the other experiences 
which are treated in this section. 

It is also a reality that, for most of us, sex has an aura of secrecy, 
shame and immorality and that our society often seems to en- 
courage a generalized feeling of hostility between men and women. 
Consequently we expect to find some degree of these attitudes as 
a part of the relationships between the sexes. 


Experiences with Fear and Guilt 


These feelings are normal in all of our lives. Fear of physical 
injury motivates us to be careful in traffic. Fear of being disliked 
by others motivates us to control some of our selfish impulses. 

Normal feelings of guilt are closely related to fear. Feelings of 
guilt concerning past actions may motivate us to make amends 
for acts which have been injurious to others. Fear of future 
feelings of guilt may cause us to modify acts of the present. 

Both fear and guilt are awarenesses of dangers of destruction to 
self, either directly or by the disintegration of relations with 
others. 

In this respect, when fear and guilt are associated with reality 
rather than imagined, these feelings are of value in developing a 
balance between self-realization and socialization. 

Excessive feelings of fear and guilt are destructive. When these 
feelings are caused by normal actions they often cause mental 
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conflicts. An example is the child who is taught that “nice chil- 
dren always love their parents.” (Or that “good children always 
respect their teachers.”) Every child occasionally, for brief mo- 
ments, dislikes his parents—every child occasionally detests his 
teacher. Thus may rise unnecessary feelings of guilt concerning a 
normal occurrence. The child may be greatly confused by the 
variance between what he really feels and what he has been 
taught he ought to feel. 

Not only may one incident arouse excessive and unnecessary 
feelings of fear or guilt (actually one incident is seldom of major 
importance), but constant nagging pressures, corrections, de- 
mands, protections and the application of moral values (good- 
bad) to everyday activities may develop in the individual a per- 
sistent, generalized, vague anxiety toward life. 

Fear and guilt which are directly associated with realities of life 
have values in adjusting to these realities. When these feelings 
become excessive in intensity or in frequency they become destruc- 
tive of self-acceptance and of relations with others. 


Experiences with Love and Hostility 


These are the strongest forces in human life. The former pro- 
duces happy relationships; the latter destroys. Most experiences in 
life contain some measure of both love and hostility. A child’s 
relations with others reflect the proportionate measures of love 
and hostility which he has received (or is receiving) from others. 

Christine is affectionate toward others most of the time, largely 
because affection from parents, relatives, friends and teachers 
always has been hers in large measure. She has experienced anger, 
dislike or more subtle hostilities from these people, too, and some- 
times she reacts toward them in the same manner. 

Winifred is suspicious, critical and uncooperative much of the 
time, because her “others” have consistently attacked her man- 
ners, her play, her thoughts or her person. Sometimes she is affec- 
tionate, because she has known love, too. 

Claude goes home after school and wheels his crippled father 
to the village store so that the latter may talk and argue with 
friends. Claude’s mother is dead so he prepares the evening meal 
for him and his father. Later he argues bitterly with his dad who 
does not like the girl Claude dates. Some of this bitterness spills 
over into the English class the next day and the boy talks back 
to the teacher. 
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In the schools, children who have become overly sensitive to 
the control of others, and who conform to the types of behavior 
which the school values are apt to receive pleasant, even affection- 
ate treatment. Children who struggle to develop their own in- 
dividualities or who do not conform to the teachers’ ideas of 
appearance and behavior are apt to be rejected by some teachers. 


Experiences with Dependence and Independence 


Dependence and independence are not separate characteristics. 
No one can experience complete dependence or complete in- 
dependence. 

The infant is dependent on others for food, shelter, warmth and 
the like. He is independent in some body functions. 

The six-year-old can be decidedly independent in saying “Yes” 
and “No” and in many other ways; yet he requires much help 
from adults in making many decisions and in carrying out many 
of his activities. 

The sixteen-year-old will “fight” his parents about dating, yet 
he requests classes in human relations so that he may receive help 
in boy-girl relationships. 

The adult “makes up his own mind” about presidential candi- 
dates, yet he is influenced by newspapers, radio, friends and his 
grandfather's political views. 

All of us are dependent. We vary only in nature and degree of 
dependence-independence. Experiences of individuality and the 
others discussed in this chapter influence the types and degrees of 
our dependence-independence relationships. 

Often our schools teach children to be submissive and depend- 
ent and then suddenly, from about the sixth grade on, begin to 
ask why children are not more independent. 


Experiences with Conscience 


Conscience develops as a result of experiences and relationships 
with others. Some of us will insist that there are certain basic and 
eternal standards of right and wrong. Certainly there are some 
concepts of good and bad which are commonly accepted within 
each group in which a person works or plays. Each of us is 
influenced in his understanding and acceptance of these standards 
by the actions and opinions of his associates. 
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Playing poker is good or bad in the individual’s mind depend- 
ing on the attitude toward this activity which has been demanded 
of him by parents, teachers and others. 


Stealing is bad because these same people have insisted that we 
so interpret it. (There is no purpose here to discuss whether or 
not this is an eternal truth. It certainly is one which has been 
accepted for generations in most, but not all, social groups.) 


Injuring another person is quickly impressed on children as 
wrong. At the same time, many children learn that it is right to 
take your own part, even if it means giving a bloody nose. 

Almost from birth there is a continuous transfer from adult to 
child of conditioning and precept concerning right and wrong. 


The child who could grow up among a group of people who 
were consistent in their applications of moral and ethical stand- 
ards might learn these and thus develop a conscience which 
would be a consistent and unperplexing guide to behavior. 


The child who does grow up encountering many variations of 
adult interpretation of right and wrong has some difficulty in 
developing a sense of integrity. For example, Mr. Adams will not 
permit questions about reproduction in his biology class, while 
Mr. Jedrzejaw’s class has viewed the film, Human Reproduction.‘ 
Which attitude is the child to accept? 


Fortunately our present-day system of travel and communica- 
tion has helped to develop a great core of commonly accepted 
morals. We do, however, find many variations of interpretations 
from family to family, from teacher to teacher and from preacher 
to preacher. 

Customarily, concepts of right-wrong, good-bad overflow into 
many areas and activities to which they do not apply. The very 
words good, bad, wrong, right have been used so frequently about 
manners, appearance, marks, chewing gum, voice volume that we 
have learned to apply moral values where none exist—and there- 
fore to feel fear and guilt where such feelings are not appropriate. 


Each of us is tempted to think that his own attitudes of wrong 
and right are the proper ones for all. Each of us is apt to stig- 
matize the child or family which does not live according to moral 
standards similar to our own. 


_* Copyright, Educational Film Library Association Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 
York: film text by McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
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The Kaleidoscope of Personality 


Obviously, each human relationship contains some combina- 
tion of all of the above experiences. For convenience of descrip- 
tion, we have separated them, but actually, within each personal- 
ity, all of these ways of behaving are constantly mingled as he 
associates with others. Each life situation requires a different 
organization of behavior patterns. Home life at this moment 
stimulates one total pattern; school life stimulates another. Rela- 
tions with mother at one moment call for a pattern colored with 
a high degree of love and independence; a moment later and 
there must be a shift to hostility and guilt, because of moral at- 
titudes. At one moment the teacher stimulates a reaction highly 
colored by dependence; a few minutes later the pupil’s individ- 
uality asserts itself, and although afraid and conscience stricken, 
the youth becomes hostile and independent. The total personality 
pattern varies and shifts as rapidly as the shift in the relationships 
with other personalities. 

At any period in life, however, each of us seems to have 
a general pattern of behavior which occurs so frequently that 
others can readily recognize us, for example, as dependent, affec- 
tionate, somewhat anxious, and ethically acceptable. In moments 
of insecurity (illness, financial trouble, rejection by others) this 
pattern often alters decidedly. For example, the above personality 
might become more dependent, less affectionate with most people 
but more so with a close friend; fearful, dishonest in some respects, 
and actively hostile toward some acquaintances. 


Teachers may learn to recognize various aspects of the pupil’s 
relationship patterns. Indeed, reasonably accurate recognition is 
essential for those who guide the development of relationships. 
It is also important to recognize that any factors which lower 
physical or emotional resistance will cause variations (sometimes 
sudden changes) in the customary patterns. Also, the very nature 
of growth produces continuous slight variations within the per- 
sonality. 


Perhaps we have been hasty in making judgments as to person- 
ality patterns. Perhaps we overemphasize the importance of high 
degrees of independence, freedom from hostility, individualiza- 
tion, reality, freedom from fear and guilt, sexual adjustment and 
moral attitudes. It is important that we recognize and accept as 
real many shades of these characteristics without feeling the con- 
stant compulsion to judge the individual. 








CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


What Can Schools Do 


in Developing Relationships? 


Relationships develop between personalities. ‘The nature of 
these relationships depends, to a large degree, upon the nature of 
the persons who relate. For these reasons much of the following 
discussion is directed toward what the schools can do to help an 
individual as he encounters other individuals in his daily life. 

Our examples ° of personalities and their relationships do not 
always illustrate perfectly the points which we wish to make. We 
have deliberately not sought perfection, because life and its rela- 
tionships are not perfect and we do not wish to make them seem 
so as we discuss them. In most instances, a “case study’ will 
illustrate several of the principles of this chapter. We have usually 
called attention to only one, hoping that the reader will recognize 
that every life situation is complex and exemplifies many aspects 
of relationships. 


Understanding Human Development and Behavior 


One of the most important understandings which school people 
can gain is a deep awareness that every human act has causes. Chil- 
dren work hard at lessons because of things which have happened 
to them in their past and because of motivating factors in the 
present. ‘These causes are usually multiple, complex and _inter- 
woven; they are often not readily observed—but they exist. 


5 The examples of “case studies” aré often presented just as the teacher wrote 
them. Some of the teachers were experienced and/or perceptive; others were not. 
Their comments reflect this and we have not attempted to conceal it. Teachers, 
too, are not perfect—nor should they be. 
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Children lie or tell the truth because; they give or take because; 
they love, hate or are indifferent because. Small children seem to 
sense this fact. Can you remember asking a four-year-old, “Why 
did you do that?”—and getting the determined answer, “Just be- 
cause.” Yet the child was completely unable to explain the causes. 

It is often exceedingly difficult for the teacher (or anyone else) 
to discover the complex system of causes of any human act. It is 
usually even more difficult to remove the causes. Some of them 
no longer exist, except in emotional tones or habitual behavior. 
Nevertheless, a deep understanding that Sam (below) did not 
just consciously decide to be hostile and that Sue did not of her 
own free will decide to be dependent will help the teacher to 
accept these children as worth-while persons who have their own 
personality patterns as they relate to others. 

This understanding will help the teacher to guide the develop- 
ment of these personalities rather than to feel a compulsion to 
judge and alter them to fit his own idea of what personality ought 
to be. 


SAM 


Sam came to our second grade in the late spring. I have never seen 
a more unhappy child. I learned that his mother had left the home 
and that he and his father kept house in a little shack of two rooms. 
Sam’s attitude toward the other children was almost one of hostility. 
He pushed, shoved and jostled any child who happened to be near 
him. He refused to join in games. 

One morning, not long after his arrival, one of the children 
described in vivid fashion her delightful experiences at a birthday 
party. When she sat down, Sam came up before the class. He said, 
“I have a birthday next Monday, I’m not going to have a party, or a 
cake or any presents. I'll just have nothing.” When he sat down, 
there was a little hush in the room. 

The next day Sam was absent. I told the children that Sam did 
not have a mother to make his birthday a happy one. I asked them 
if they would like to have a party for Sam at school, and suggested 
that they talk the matter over with their parents. Parents and children 
helped with plans. 

The party seemed to break down the barrier between Sam and the 
other children. He felt the sincerity of his classmates’ interest. No 
miracle took place but the party was the starting point for a steady 
improvement in a classroom relationship. Sam began to take part 
in our various activities. 


SUE 


Sue attended a private school last year, because she was too young 
to enter our first grade. This fall she came into the second grade 
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with her cousin Mary, who is six months older than Sue. For the 
first few weeks Sue sat beside her cousin and seemed to feel that she 
must wait to see what Mary did before she could come to any decision. 

In addition to our large tables we have two small desks in our room. 
Each child expressed a wish to sit at a desk. The children decided 
that we should change the occupants of the desks each week. In a 
short time Sue’s turn came to occupy one of the desks. Another child 
—not cousin Mary—was to have the other desk. Sue hesitated for a 
few moments and then came to the new seat. Her decision to move 
seemed to give her a bit of self-confidence. 

In Sam’s case the teacher could make a very reasonable guess 
about the general pattern of the complex causes of Sam’s hostile 
behavior. On the other hand, the teacher knew nothing about the 
background of Sue except that she was younger than the other 
children and that she had attended a private school. 

The teacher did understand that Sue found it necessary to be 
dependent for a multiplicity of reasons which were not known. 
It was not essential for the teacher to know what caused Sue’s 
behavior; it was essential to know that there were real reasons 
for that behavior. 

In each instance the teacher accepted the child as he was. There 
is no record, at least, that Sam was shamed for his aggressive be- 
havior. And Sue was not pushed to take the initiative or to accept 
responsibility. Although an adult was responsible for each of these 
groups of children, was planning for them and with them, in each 
case the change in Sam’s and Sue’s behavior came not through a 
direct relation with the teacher, but rather out of the dynamics 
of the group. 

Of course, our stories are not so simple as they appear above. 
We might raise a number of questions. 


Was the party the starting point for Sam? Or, was it Sam’s 
ability to face openly the reality, “I'll just have nothing’? Or, 
were there many factors we do not know about, but which con- 
tributed to Sam’s growth? 

Was it important for Sam to release his hostility by pushing and 
shoving? 

What caused the teacher to understand and accept these chil- 
dren? What might have caused her to return Sam’s hostility or to 
press Sue to move from her cousin’s side? 

Perhaps the teacher had had experiences such as: 

Learning to understand children through case studies; e.g., 
Helping Teachers Understand Children. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1945. 
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Viewing and discussing films; e.g., Preface to a Life. National 
Institute of Mental Health, 1950. 

Discussion of children’s growth and behavior with clinical per- 
sonnel. 

Guided observation of children during professional training. 

Reading in the school professional library; e.g., Menninger, 
K. A., and Menninger, J. L. Love Against Hate. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1942. 

Faculty discussions of individual cases. 


Of course, some children have grown in such poor relationships 
that it is necessary for clinical personnel to study the child, to dis- 
cover the complexity of causes and relationships and to treat the 
child’s illness. 


Variation in Behavior and Relationships 

Directly related to the fact that all behavior is caused is an 
understanding of the wide varieties of personality patterns and 
behavior which are normal. Not all of these patterns may be com- 
fortable for all teachers. Teachers, too, vary greatly in their be- 
havior patterns. It is customary for each of us to accept as normal 
in others types of behavior which correspond closely enough with 
our own standards to permit us to feel comfortable. 

Sue and Sam were very different, but decidedly normal—al- 
though not always comfortable for the teacher and other pupils. 
The following three girls show wide variations of normal behavior 
and relationships: 


BEPPY 


Beppy’s personality in general is striking and demands attention. 
She is an exceptional student, a leader and an organizer. Wherever 
she is, there is bound to be a pleasant atmosphere. She drives a school 
bus and the riders are some of the best behaved of the bus children. 

She is also the star player on the basketball team and excels in 
other athletics. When she is put in charge of girls for physical educa- 
tion, the duties of the coach are no longer required. Her classmates 
follow her instructions without reproach and without fear, because 
they instinctively like and respect her. Dependability, reliance and 
trust are virtues which one takes for granted after knowing her only 
a short while. 

Her home is comfortable with regard to relations with parents and 
other members of the family. The income enables her to keep up with 
her “‘set.”” She weighs 154 pounds, but does not give the impression 
of greater than average size. Rather she gives the impression of poise 
and grace. She is conscious of her outstanding characteristics, yet 
never uses these as methods forcing attention or respect. 

Her school record is practically flawless. 
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She likes people and has willingly given up opportunities to score 
personal points for the sake of her team. She dislikes conceited peo- 
ple. She does not volunteer to do favors, yet her willingness to do 
more than her share is apparent. 


CAROLYN 


Carolyn is sixteen and in the ninth grade. She is in good health 
except for a susceptibility to colds, which caused her to be absent 
thirty-four days last year. Her father is an itinerant clerk with neu- 
rotic tendencies. Her mother is a dissatisfied sort of person. When I 
made a routine visit to the home, the mother immediately wanted to 
know if Carolyn had done anything wrong. Then she began to enu- 
merate the faults of her husband and of Carolyn. 

Carolyn is at the bottom of her science class. In the first and second 
grades she was near the top of her class. From then on her status 
began to decline. She was promoted this year on “social promotion.” 
Carolyn is above average in intelligence. Since the third grade her 
achievement, as measured by standard tests, has declined. She seems 
to have complete disregard for grades. Sporadically she applies her- 
self and her work improves. Other students make remarks indicating 
they feel Carolyn cheats in order to pass. 

She seldom has done her assignments during the past two years. 
She says they are too long and do not suit her fancy. Recently I 
asked her to read an article and write a paper on it. She did a 
creditable job of this and I asked her to read it to the class. She 
didn’t want to. I read it and gave her the credit. The class beamed 
its approval and Carolyn seemed to swell with pride. 

Carolyn must be forced to disrobe and don gym clothing. She will 
not bathe while other girls are in the shower. 

She is socially conscious and tries to gain approval in class. She 
does not belong to any of the school clubs and is only partially accepted 
by her classmates. She has never been a behavior problem in school. 

She thinks that her friends do not place sufficient value on her 
ideas, that her parents do not think she is doing well, that they nag 
her, that she does not have enough spending money, that she likes 
school, that people sometimes do nice things for her, that she likes to 
meet new people and that she’d rather have others plan her work. 


EDNA 


Edna never does a thing; never says a thing; she just sits. Yet, she 
likes school in spite of the fact that school is not meeting her needs. 

Edna is fourteen with a mental age of nine. Her achievement scores 
average a little better than third grade. 

Edna’s mother is very critical of the girl and only recently has ceased 
to whip her when she forgets or fails to achieve in school. Mrs. L. 
remarked, “I guess by the time Edna gets out of school she'll be get- 
ting an old-age pension.” Later—“I don’t know what to God those 
teachers think we can do to help!” 
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Edna’s six-month-old sister is the favorite in the family. ‘There are 
five other children—two married girls, older than Edna, and three 
younger children. Edna likes her younger brother and sisters and 
they all get along fairly well together. 

At school, Edna likes the teachers and they have always been at 
least mildly pleasant with her. Other children accept the girl rather 
than become friends with her. Students take time to help her with the 
combination on her locker. She is not really a part of the group, 
however. 

She has begun to show interest in a boy in her class. He is also of 
low mentality. Recently as she walked down the street some workmen 
whistled at her and she seemed pleased. 





It is so easy and so human to judge these three girls and to rate 
their personalities as of value in the order in which they appear 
above. Yet, considering their heredity and their environments, is 
it possible that each has succeeded, to date, in developing reason- 
ably satisfactory relationships with others? 

Beppy sounds like a teacher’s dream and she will probably live 
happily ever after. Is it possible that this teacher’s description of 
Beppy is a bit too perfect for reality? 

It may be difficult to accept Carolyn because she has cheated, 
yet this was a normal human failing. She is a bit rebellious, too, 
and doesn’t study very hard. She has missed a full share of affec- 
tion at home. While not eagerly sought, she is not actively rejected 
by the class. Carolyn, too, is well within the realm of normality 
in her relations with others. She is not like Beppy—she isn’t Beppy, 
she’s Carolyn. 

Edna is normal? Not with respect to intelligence. But are her 
relationships with others unacceptable? She hasn't many friends. 
She has learned to wait patiently for help. Her teachers accept her 
and she likes them. If her future relationships could be even as 
satisfying as the present, we could probably accept Edna’s person- 
ality. Had she received an education adapted to her personality, 
perhaps we could be less concerned about the future. 

At the moment we are not concerned with guiding these three 
girls as they continue to grow, but rather with the idea that each 
is a different personality. We see that every child develops a differ- 
ent pattern, and that most of these patterns are reasonably ade- 
quate. Thus, normality of personality is not a narrow definition, 
but covers a wide range of human behavior. Not all personalities 
or relationships are normal. Some children become mentally ill 
and become hostile, submissive or withdrawn, for example, to a 
degree which requires treatment. 
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Teachers’ Personalities Influence Students 


Several times we have indicated that our own experiences influ- 
ence our judgments and, thus, our relationships with children. 
Some of us feel comfortable only when our surroundings are in 
perfect order. We develop comfortable relationships with children 
who follow our example. Some of us, too, cannot like children 
who are more interested in art or athletics than in more academic 
skills. 

It is important to gain a reasonably accurate understanding of 
these and similar emotional attitudes of our own. It is important 
for us to accept the patterns of our own personalities. We are un- 
likely to change them very much—without strong emotional ex- 
periences. It is possible, however, for us to avoid constantly insist- 
ing on relationships in the classroom which are based on our own 
standards of perfection. 


THEODORE 


Theodore came to my attention the first day of Algebra I. He wore 
a yellow shirt and dull red pants. Subsequently I realized that this 
type of loud dress was characteristic of him. Young Pasternak liked 
to dress loud, talk loud, and in general act like a “wheel.” 

It is hard to remember the names of thirty-three new students, but 
it did not take long to realize just which boy Theodore was. I had 
only to look over my class and see who was trying to sleep. If anyone 
was sleeping, it was the same Theodore Pasternak. 

Late in January he was the sole cause of the ninth grade not having 
two consecutive days of 100 percent attendance. 

Theodore’s father is a ne’er-do-well. Recently he deserted the family 
and ran off. During nine months he never wrote a word to his wife 
and children. Mrs. Pasternak, a quiet and good [Are these two 
synonymous in this teacher’s thoughts?] woman, was left to look after 
the family. Theodore might have stepped in and helped his mother. 
Did he? No! He went wild. The car was his to use and he kept it 
moving. Words had no impression on him. He came to be the high 
school “‘dope-off.”” He found that he could skip school and earn spend- 
ing money working in gas stations. He didn’t like to work, but this 
type of job isn’t hard and it does provide money to ramble on. 

I do not know if he drinks or not, but have sufficient cause to 
strongly suspect that he does. 

About a month ago the father came home and seems to be trying 
to start anew and do what is right for a change. 

Recently, the boy seems to have had a short period of reform. He 
has asked me for extra help and has capped his reformation by making 
100 on one of my quizzes. He soon lost interest again, though. 

I think Theodore’s father is responsible for the boy's actions. The 
father just isn’t much good—he is shiftless, undependable, and incon- 
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siderate of his family. I understand that he drank as well. Why 
wouldn’t Theodore be a discourteous smart-alec? He is only follow- 
ing in his Dad’s footsteps. Most boys do follow their Dad’s examples. 

When his father left, ‘Theodore could have become head of the 
house, but he chose to disregard responsibility. 

Theodore has just quit school. His formal education has ended, but 
he is going to learn a lot in the school of hard knocks. The sooner 
he is knocked down hard, the better it will be for him. 

It is true that, at school, we laid into him now and then. Sure, 
we threatened to punish him if he didn’t behave. Perhaps if there 
had been someone at home to back us up we could have succeeded. 

This somewhat emotional account of Theodore quite possibly 
tells us as much of the teacher as it does of ‘Theodore. May we 
guess that this teacher grew up in a “well-ordered,” middle class 
home in which the father was a dominant character and a good 
provider? The children were thoroughly impressed with the nice- 
ties of manners and dress. We might suspect that alcohol was 
taboo; that discipline and responsibility were key words. We 
might also suspect that this teacher has spent most of his life in 
associating with people from his own economic and social level. 
And all of these things, if they are true, may have been fine for 
the teacher’s personality. 

All of our guesses may be mistaken. This teacher might have 
grown up much as did Theodore, except that he later went to 
college, found it satisfying and directed his energies into the area 
of teacher training. Having redirected some aspects of his per- 
sonality, the teacher may now reject his earlier behavior whenever 
he sees it in another, such as Theodore. 

Regardless of the reasons, it is pretty obvious that ‘Theodore’s 
teacher is somewhat emotional toward Theodore. He feels dislike 
and disgust toward the boy. He may even feel that Theodore is 
slightly immoral. The feelings are even stronger toward the father. 
The boy’s life does arouse some pity in the teacher, too. 

Now all of these feelings are normal ones. A teacher should not 
expect to eliminate them from his thinking. He may expect to 
recognize that these feelings influence all of his work with 
Theodore and his judgments of Theodore. A teacher may learn 
that Theodore for many reasons could not suddenly become head 
of the family. A teacher can learn to suspect that the father’s re- 
turn might contribute to the “reformation.” And that a return to 
previous habits of behavior is not unlikely. 

These feelings of dislike and lack of sympathy toward others 
who do not meet the standards of living to which we subscribe are 
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not so subtle but that they are quickly sensed by those at whom 
the feelings are directed. Only by recognizing these emotional at- 
titudes, which masquerade as intellectual, can a teacher make 
allowance for his own emotions in his relationships with his 


pupils. 


Positive Direction of Growth 


The human personality, by its very nature, grows in the direc- 
tion of the best physical and mental adjustment of which it is 
capable within its culture and within the limitations of its own 
heredity and immediate environment. Given reasonably adequate 
“nutritional” requirements for physical and emotional growth, 
this growth is automatic—provided there are opportunities for 
activities. No one person can produce growth in another; he can 
only influence the direction of the growth by helping the other 
to encounter a wide variety of experiences. 

In the following story of Bronson, the relationships which 
Bronson lived at three or at eighteen were not completely satisfy- 
ing to Bronson or to his associates, but over these years he did 
grow toward more satisfying relationships with others. 


BRONSON 


Bronson was born of Albanian parents in 1932. He was an only 
child. It required many blood transfusions and much medical skill to 
save his life during infancy. It was doubtful if he would live until he 
was six. 

He was reared in a home where neither parent could read or write 
English. 

Bronson was not well during his first year in school and received 
much attention at home and school. During the first and second 
grades his work was not very satisfactory and it was necessary to cor- 
rect him often. 

In the third grade the teacher commented, “Inattentive, nervous, 
selfish, lacks self-control, is neat and tidy.” 

Bronson continued to have trouble with his work and with his 
teachers during the remainder of elementary school. 

In the eighth grade he did not cause much trouble, but it was 
necessary for him to attend summer school in order to be promoted. 
He played on a city junior basketball team this year and started to 
work in his father’s store. 

During the ninth grade he was sent to me for counseling about his 
failing grades. I suggested a study plan for him and heard little more 
about him during that year. 

During the tenth year he was sent to me for rudeness and impu- 
dence. I had quite a conference with him. He was polite, promised 
no more trouble and apologized to the teacher. 
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At the beginning of the next term Bronson was sent to my office for 
creating a disturbance. He had been arguing about a mark. This time 
I called his parents and they came to the school. His mother seemed 
to pity him and to justify his actions; his father was just the opposite. 
The latter told me that the mother was ruining the boy by upholding 
him in everything. I explained to the father than Bronson could not 
be kept in school unless his behavior improved. A month later the 
principal suspended the boy for impudence and misconduct. 

When he returned I talked with him and tried to help him to see 
how he could correct his trouble. I then talked to each of his teachers. 
In each instance the story was the same. Bronson wanted attention 
and was going to get it. The easiest way was to misbehave. 

I gave him a battery of tests and found him above average in intel- 
ligence with interest in sales and mechanical work. 

During the next year he came in and wanted to register for our 
diversified occupations course. He was enrolled in the printing course. 
About this time his father died. 

Bronson settled down and had a very satisfactory year. He will 
graduate in June. He will have a job if he is not drafted. 

It is hard to determine whether it was his work in the vocational 
program or his father’s death that caused the change in Bronson. 


It is not only hard to tell what caused the change in Bronson; it 
is impossible. All of the things listed above plus many others un- 
doubtedly contributed to Bronson’s growth toward better adjust- 
ment. The human personality is tough and stubborn. It resists 
shocks and unhappy experiences and strives constantly to grow 
toward more comfortable relationships with others. Usually this 
comfort is attained well within the world of reality. 

In the story of ‘““The Red Shoes” Dorinda exhibits this resilience 
of the human as she insistently strives toward improved relation- 
ships. Dorinda, helped by a perceptive social worker, has even 
used a negative situation in developing her relationships. 


THE RED SHOES 


Dorinda had never “put down roots” in foster care, one of the 
obvious reasons being her widowed father’s constant promises to set 
up a home for her “next Christmas,” “when school is out,” or “after 
the summer.” Dorinda always acted as if each promise would be 
fulfilled and was unwilling to discuss plans with her case worker 
“since she’d be going home soon.” With the foster parents she be- 
haved like a visitor, rather distant but quite polite. Each postpone- 
ment of plans was shrugged off in terms of some misfortune to her 
father. To her school teacher and the outside world, she was a calm, 
controlled and rather conforming youngster. She showed little initia- 
tive but didn’t otherwise seem upset. 

The turning point in relationships came at the time her foster 
mother was shopping for school clothing. The clothing budget al- 
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lowed was enough to outfit Dorinda on much the same level as most 
twelve-year-olds. Still, it wouldn’t stretch to the pair of shoddy but 
gaudy red sandals Dorinda wanted to buy. The foster mother bought 
black oxfords. Dorinda slipped back into the store after she and her 
foster mother had left it. She told the manager that she was a “poor 
little welfare child’ and he gave her the red sandals. Mrs. Jones, the 
foster mother, was deeply hurt by Dorinda’s behavior and lectured 
her on the agency’s goodness to her and the many nice clothes she had. 

Dorinda came to the welfare office on her own and burst in on her 
case worker “because you'll be hearing about me from Old Lady 
Jones, if you haven't already.” She had the sandals in her hand and 
threw them on the worker’s desk. The worker said they were pretty 
sandals and Dorinda launched into a tirade about the disgrace she was 
in at home. “I wish I were dead. I wish I’d never seen those sandals. 
They didn’t cost you a penny. Why can’t I have them?” The worker 
asked, “Do you want them?” Dorinda said, “No,” with some violence 
and then, “Who pays for me anyway?” The worker said, “You do, 
yourself, whenever you go to the movies.” In that particular city, 
welfare funds came from the amusement tax. The worker explained 
that. Dorinda said, “You mean that bum—yes, I’m talking about my 
father—he helps pay for me too?” She then was able to discuss her 
father’s broken promises and how she hated him for it. She talked 
for the first time about her mother’s death and said, with some sur- 
prise in her voice, that she guessed it would have been hard for him 
to take care of her. Besides, he hasn’t much education. She said, “I 
feel better, now I know that we’re all sharing to take care of me.”” She 
looked at the shoes on the desk, and with a wry little smile, said 
“Give them to someone who needs them, won’t you?” 

Three weeks later Dorinda wrote to her case worker: “I wish you'd 
talk to Maryjo (a foster sister). She’s feeling like a foster child. And, 
Miss Brown, Daddy called this week, in a new suit. He said he'd be 
taking me home for Christmas, but you and I know, Miss Brown, it 
won't be quite as soon as that. He just wants to please me. Mrs. 
Jones says I can take music lessons if you approve.” 


Place of the School in Providing Opportunities for Growth 


Perhaps the most important work of the school is to provide 
opportunities for the dynamics of growth to act. All schools do 
this to some degree. Many are so impressed with the false views 
that growth can be and must be forced and that growth should 
be the same for all children that the school becomes rigid and is 
lacking in opportunities for natural growth. 

The fact that so many children do grow and develop reasonably 
adequate relationships in such schools is a tribute to the strength 
of the urge to grow. Many children who find school uninteresting 
or who rebel probably do so partially because of the many limita- 
tions on their growth. 
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The story of Cotton took place in a school with rather rigid 
standards of achievement and behavior. But, notice the wide 
variety of opportunities for Cotton to experience relationships 
with others during small portions of fifteen days. 


coTTON (Age Eleven) 
November 1 

Judith was picking characters for her play. Cotton (1Q about 156) 
waved his hand frantically. Judith said, “Cotton, I'd like to have you 
in my play, but you’ll have to promise you won’t be ‘smart-alecy’ and 
‘show-off.’ ” 

November 2 

Cotton was in Judith’s play. In the comments that followed some- 
body told Cotton he showed off at first, but when he stopped he'd 
made a good king. 

November 4 

The group was ready for spelling. We waited for Cotton to clear 
his desk covered with library books, etc. Finally, I called to his atten- 
tion that he was keeping everyone waiting. Leaning over and stuffing 
his materials in his desk, he said, “I don’t see how I could keep you 
waiting. I have been ready for some time.” 

He ate nothing for lunch except Irish potatoes. When he got up 
to leave the cafeteria the manager sent him back to eat his lunch. He 
caused quite a fuss and wound up by not eating anything. 

Cotton stayed after school of his own accord, lost in a library book. 
November 7 

The hostess at Cotton’s table reported that he had eaten very little 
of his food and had drunk no milk. This brought up a class discussion 
of a balanced diet and why growing sixth-grade boys and girls need 
milk. Cotton was inattentive during the discussion. He only remarked, 
“I sure don’t want to eat a lot and get fat.” 

November 8 

The group read “King of the Golden River” together. We talked 
about the story. Cotton made many contributions. We drew illus- 
trations of the story. Cotton’s was chosen to go on the board. He 
showed great pleasure in hearing praise from the group. 

November 9 

Cotton waves his hand frantically when he wants to answer a ques- 
tion. Today he made a loud noise while waving his hand. When 
asked why, he said, ‘““That’s my way of getting you to call on me first.” 
November 11 

Cotton was on room clean-up committee all week. He washed the 
boards and dusted the erasers each afternoon. On Friday the chair- 
man asked him to dust the room instead. All at once, there was a 
commotion at the lavatory. Cotton and Jim were having a fight over 
the sponge used for washing the boards. They were separated and 
made to go to their seats. Both were required to stay after school and 
clean the entire room. They did it cheerfully and were good cleaners. 
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November 15 

Cotton failed to pass in two homework assignments. He offered no 
excuse. When asked why he failed his obligation he answered, “I 
don’t know.” He stayed after school and did the work quickly. He 
then voluntarily came up to my desk to talk with me. He discussed a 
frieze a committee was drawing. He showed me places where perspec- 
tive was poor. Then he picked up a new edition of “The Night 
Before Christmas” that I had on my desk. He sat down and read it 
through. He remarked that the book was very pretty. 

November 17 

Cotton was in a pantomime, “Robert Francis Wetherby.” After the 
performance, the group gave criticisms. Cotton was praised for the 
facial expressions he used to show how he felt. 

November 22 

We played parts from the album “The Christmas Carol.” All dur- 
ing the play, whenever the ghost would talk, Cotton walked around 
the room in “Frankenstein” fashion, pouncing on the children close 
at hand. 

Later we were discussing a frieze. I went up to the picture to point 
out an improvement that had been suggested. All at once, I heard 
a commotion. Cotton was up out of his seat tickling Jim and causing 
him to roar. 

He remained after school to complete an assignment he failed to 
bring in. Before he left, I called him to my desk to talk with me. 
I asked him what had caused him to have such a bad day. He said, 
“I just don’t see how it is that I’m in everything bad that happens 
in the room. I don’t mean to get into trouble.” 

December 1 

The Student Council sponsored an amateur show. The contestants 
came to my room for a tryout. On the list of those who had signed 
up for skits was Jane, Cotton’s sister. When her time came to try 
out she said, “Come on, Cotton. I can’t sing without you.” Cotton 
refused to get up although he had stayed with the contestants. The 
children all around coaxed him. Finally he gave in and sang a funny 
song with Jane. They received much applause. 

December 11 

Cotton tried out for a part in the Christmas play. He read well and 
was chosen by the class to be one of the leading characters. 
December 16 

Cotton’s mother spent some time in getting his costume together. 
He did well in his part. Because of illness in the family, his mother 
arrived at the end of the play. She asked me not to tell Cotton, but 
one of the children had already told him. He looked terribly disap- 
pointed. 

January 4 

In our Human Relations class we talked of bad personality traits; 
how and when they were formed. Cotton took an active part in the 
discussion, but was not personal in any remarks. At the end of the 
lesson he wrote, “I think to be friendly is one of the most important 
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things to remember because it includes kindness, courage, courtesy, 
etc. One of my bad traits is that I hold my mouth open and that 
makes people think I am stupid.” 
January 5 

Cotton showed off the entire square dancing period. When his name 
was called to dance he refused to get up because he did not like his 
partner. When the next set was called he jumped up out of turn, 
and grabbed a partner of his liking. Instead of dancing, he acted like 
a robot part of the time and the rest of the time he would sling the 
girls almost off their feet. 
January 6 

On the way to lunch, Cotton ran down the steps, making a great 
deal of noise. I told him he would have to go upstairs and eat his 
lunch later if he could not behave. When I walked into the cafeteria 
Cotton was going out of the door. When questioned why, he said 
that instead of eating later he wasn’t going to eat at all because he 
didn’t like the looks of the lunch. He was sent back to the line and 
ate a fairly good lunch. 


May 3 

Cotton has begun to conform to group living and he seldom creates 
problems in the classroom. He is more consistent in his work and 
occasionally does extra work. 

We should hesitate to accept this reported conformation on 
Cotton’s part as positive evidence that he is better adjusted. Yet, 
a considerable degree of conforming to the standards of his im- 
mediate surroundings is important for satisfying relations with 
others. 

During the year since the last recording by the teacher, Cotton 
has continued to grow in his relationships and is finding it easier 
to use his high potential ability in many types of activities. It is 
almost certain that precept would not have helped the boy; con- 
stant pressure by the teacher might even have prevented growth. 
This teacher guided Cotton’s development by providing a variety 
of opportunities for children to encounter each other in many 
types of relationships. She had learned not to feel a compulsion 
to teach every minute, but to allow many opportunities for learn- 
ing to take place. We should not forget that Cotton’s home and 
community experiences also encouraged his growth, perhaps as 
much as, perhaps more than the school. 


Teachers Help Guide Direction of Energies 

As the teacher provides opportunities for relationships to 
develop she can recognize the integrity of the child’s personality 
and help to guide the direction of his energies. She cannot 
remake his personality nor should she attempt to do so. Cotton’s 
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Teachers Provide Special Opportunities for Children To Grow 


teacher recognized this and did not try, for example, to change 
him from a rather aggressive person into a submissive one. In the 
following story another teacher has sensed this same principle and 
has helped Rudolph to make some slight alterations in the direc- 
tion of his energies, but the basic personality did not change. 


RUDY 


Rudy is eight and in the third grade. He is a nervous, excitable 
child. Everything in the community seems to affect him personally. 
He writes stories about everything that interests him. 

There is a rivalry from Rudy toward David which seems to increase 
constantly. During a conference with his mother she said that she had 
encouraged him to do as well as David. His mother discovered that 
Rudy keeps a diary under his pillow in which he records David's 
activities of the day before and includes plots to stop these activities— 
often by forming a gang to “beat him up.” 

November 30 

During “show and tell” time while David was having his turn Rudy 
very quickly corrected a grammatical error and asked if he (Rudy) 
often made the same mistake. 
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Note: At this point the teacher began to do the following: (a) talked 
to the parents about the possibility of avoiding comparisons with 
David, (b) whenever possible, made different assignments for the two 
boys so that Rudy would have no basis for comparison, (c) began 
class discussions on the importance of measuring one’s work against 
one’s ability rather than by comparison with others. 
December 1 

When chosen on one side for a game, Rudy remarked, “Ah, heck, 
I'd rather not even play. David is on the other side.” 
December 5 

While studying spelling he went to David's desk three times. Each 
time he said, “My sentences are good and I have finished more than 
you have.” (The quality of his writing showed the speed at which 
he was working.) 
December 9 

“I’m not going to tell anyone what I want for Christmas, for I know 
one person who will go and try to get the same things.” 
December 15 

After he checked out his library book, he said, “David has a harder 
book than mine. May I check out another one?” 
January 3 

He told the class he had received a world atlas for Christmas. “Now 
I can find out things that no one else knows except the teacher.” 
January 4 

Brought the atlas today. Talked about it to the class. For the first 
time he showed no signs of being nervous. Talked slowly and easily. 
January 5 

Today when David scored a point for his team Rudy remarked, 
“Good, David, I knew you’d make it.” 
January 10 

Showed a great interest in a science unit we started. He spent much 
time working on this. The class seems to accept him better. 
January 16 

He wrote a mystery story and read it to the class. “This is a sensi- 
ble story, something like the one David wrote.” 
February 3 

He brought an original detective story, illustrated and bound like 
a book. He read it to the class with some nervousness. 
February 14 

The class chose one of his stories for our school paper. He was so 
excited he couldn’t sit still. “Aren’t you glad they chose mine?” 
(To me.) 
February 16 

Rudy’s writing has aroused interest to the point where a writer’s 
club has been formed. Rudy is chairman. 
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During the remainder of the year Rudy continued to grow 
slowly in the ability to direct his energies into production rather 
than into the emotions of rivalry with David. His relationships 
with other members of the group increased in number as he felt 
more at ease. This was satisfying to him and added another 
motivation for improved relationships. Without help Rudy might 
have grown up with an intense spirit of rivalry, even hostility to 
other people and their activities. 


Teachers Help Children Grow in Their Relationships 


It is possible for teachers, often with the advice of clinical per- 
sonnel, to provide direct opportunities for children to grow emo- 
tionally and thus to improve in their relationships. 

For younger children these are most often experiences of which 
the child has little conscious awareness of an intellectual nature. 


JUNE (Age 6) 


June had been aware for some time that a new baby was coming 
to her home. As is often, even usually, true, June was confused and 
a little fearful. One morning she told the teacher, hesitantly, that 
she had a new baby sister. During the remainder of the day some of 
the activities were centered around babies. 

June sat in her readiness group holding a doll. Some of the children 
sang songs about babies; they talked about the babies in other homes. 
They discussed loving and not loving babies; helping to take care of 
babies. They discussed how new babies required a lot of attention 
for a while, etc. 

Freddy took the doll and began cuddling it. 

Henry: “Freddy’s a girl!” 

Teacher: “Well, I don’t know. Did your daddies love you when 
you were babies? Did they hold you when you were babies? (Yes— 
with much side talk). I guess Freddy is just acting like a man.” 

Here the teacher was helping the children to grow beyond 
unnecessary feelings of fear and guilt in their relationships with 
their families and each other. 


HENDERSON (A ge 8) 


Henderson’s father and mother are divorced. The mother is very 
bitter toward her former husband and frequently goes into tirades 
about him in the presence of the boy. 

This, of course, was threatening to Henderson’s personal feelings 
and to his feelings of relationship toward his father. The boy adjusted 
by building in his mind and conversation a partially imaginary 
father who was perfect and superior in all things. 
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The conflict in the child’s mind between his love for father and his 
love for mother seemed to result in general tension in his relations 
with others and in an inability to make normal intellectual progress 
in school. 

The teacher discussed him with the mother at some length. “What? 
Say good things about that man?” The mother agreed to try—at 
least to try to cease her tirades in front of the boy. 

In addition, the class “made up” plays about home life in which 
the teacher guided the boy to play the father. 

“You're not being the daddy. You’re not doing anything.” 

“I am, too. When you are the daddy you just sit and read the 
paper.” 

Another time—‘Go get my pipe. Bring me a sandwich.” 

Gradually, the child began to redevelop the true picture of his 
father and to find it less necessary to tell the imaginary stories about 
his father being the best salesman, pitcher, engineer, etc. His general 
state of tension began to subside and by the end of the year he was 
approaching his potentialities in formal learning. Other children were 
beginning to include him in their activities. 

At our present stage of understanding, this type of planned 

§ 8g 
emotional experience usually requires the guidance of psycho- 
logically trained personnel. 

With older children more intellectual approaches, understand- 
ing of emotions and relationships are possible. ‘To be effective 
these, too, must have emotional content. An example of a highly 
structuralized approach is the Delaware Human Relations Classes.° 
These begin with the discussion of emotions and relationships of 
people in a story read by the teacher. In time, the children begin 
to discuss and write about their own emotions and relationships. 
Students make statements, such as: 


I think Human Relations is a good thing because you can tell the 
other person about what you learn. . . . If you had it every day in 
the week it would be very borying [sic] but to some people they like it 
very much. . . . It’s a shame our parents didn’t have human relations 
when they went to school. 

I like it when we have discussions; they are very interesting to me. 
I like to know that I am not the only one that is afraid of something. 
I like to know why we do things like the love for adventure. 

Another thing we should know that just because people are black, 
yellow, red, or they are Jewish, Catholic, Protestant or anything else 
we aren’t better than them. 


There is much evidence of the positive values of this approach. 
It has become. widespread and has had much influence in the 


® Human Relations in the Classroom. Published by Delaware State Society for 
Mental Hygiene, 1404 Franklin Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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upper elementary grades. Without question the lessons moralize 
more than is desirable for this type of experience and there is too 
much of a tendency to paint white or black characterizations of 
people and behavior. At this date (November 1951) there has 
been no examination of the possibility that these and similar 
lessons may arouse or emphasize anxieties in some pupils. 

Many teachers in scattered locations have developed courses or 
units in human relations or in some aspect of human relations 
such as sex education. Most of these approaches through direct 
instruction are to be preferred to ignorance of the problems by 
the schools. Many of the courses could profit from the advice of 
personnel trained in mental hygiene. 

In a few instances, school systems have begun what are probably 
more effective efforts in developing relationships by the applica- 
tion of existing knowledge to the entire scope of school life. In 
one system the primary teachers are engaged in an effort to deter- 
mine whether or not it is possible for them to learn and apply 
understandings of personality development and group dynamics 
throughout the work of the first three grades. They have set up 
control groups and will attempt to measure results in terms of 
the adjustment of children over a three-year period and then con- 
tinue the evaluation during subsequent years to determine the 
degree of permanency of the results. ‘These teachers meet for lec- 
tures, discussions, films, recordings, meetings in their own schools 
for similar activities, etc. One of the experimental groups of 
teachers will engage in guided activities in self-understanding. 

Notable among curriculum approaches to the development of 
relationships is the work of the Committee on Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Cooperating Schools of the American Council on Educa- 
tion with publications such as: 


Curriculum in Intergroup Relations: Elementary School 
Curriculum in Intergroup Relations: Secondary School 
Literature for Human Understanding 

Reading Ladders for Human Relations 

With Focus on Human Relations 


There are almost innumerable publications for children, youth 
and adults concerned with many aspects of relating to others. 
For example: 


Feagre, Marian. Your Own Story. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. 

The Life Adjustment Series. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates. 
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Organization and Administration Influence 
Personalities and Relationships 


Of all workers in the public schools, administrators should be 
most understanding of human behavior and relationships and 
should be most consistently applying these understandings to edu- 
cation. Yet, it is probably not an exaggeration to state that rela- 
tively few superintendents and principals give deep consideration 
to the effect of organization and administration on human per- 
sonalities. 


It is the responsibility of administrators to develop schools in 
which children have a wide variety of opportunities to relate to 
others. Where such schools exist, it is partially the result of the 
work of administrators. The reverse is also true. No administra- 
tor works deliberately to provide dull uninteresting schools which 
produce inflexible personalities. Many administrators do so with- 
out being aware that they do. And as in all people there are 
causes. Some of them are: 


1. Many of us as children attended schools which were dull 
and uninteresting, except for children who could profit from aca- 
demic instruction. Many of us did profit from this type of instruc- 
tion and because it worked for us and because we know of no 
other type, except from a textbook, we defend it to the death. 
And this is normal. 


2. Many of us went to colleges and studied under teachers 
who knew intimately only of this same type of school. And we 
teach and administer as we were taught and administered to. And 
this is normal. 


3. Many of us did our practice teaching and had our early 
experience in schools where there was little understanding of the 
way children grow and develop relationships. And we learned 
little of these things. And this, too, was normal. 

4. Now we are feeling vaguely that we should be giving more 
consideration to teaching the skills of working and living together 
and we are uncomfortable. We are afraid to try to develop these 
skills in our faculty relationships. We are afraid sometimes to 
encourage, even to permit teachers to try to develop more free- 
dom of activity in the classroom. And this is a normal fear. 

5. ‘Then, too, many of our communities and many of our pa- 
trons are familiar only with the narrower concept of education. And 
it is normal and right for us to move cautiously in changing our 
schools. 
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All of these causes have a partial basis in the natural fear of the 
unknown, of the unfamiliar. Each of us feels secure in doing what 
he knows. Autocratic administrators feel comfortable in their 
autocracy because that is the method which they know; autocracy 
is a part of their personalities. ‘Those who have recognized this 
and who wish to change are often discouraged by a vague anxiety 
which comes from being unfamiliar with democratic administra- 
tive practices. Of course, many of them have studied these prac- 
tices in our graduate schools, but many have never seen a demo- 
cratic administrator at work. Perhaps the most important sug- 
gestion that could be made here in an effort to help administrators 
increase their skills in developing relationships in the schools is 
to seek for and study schools (and there are some in every region) 
where other administrators have set up as the primary aim of the 
schools—to contribute to the development of people who can live 
happily and effectively with themselves and with others. 


School Finance and Relationships 


There are some specific suggestions which can be made to 
administrators with regard to the development of relationships. 
Let us consider, for example, the expenditure of school funds. 
Much of this expenditure is controlled by law or regulation, but 
every administrator has considerable leeway in developing the 
school budget. In this one major administrative practice arise 
many questions, the answers to which have a decided influence on 
the nature of relationships developed within the school. Which 
is more important at this time: a new auditorium curtain or books 
on an adolescent interest level, but on a lower reading level? Or 
should it be physical education equipment for all students—might 
this help to work off some of the “steam” which is now translated 
into mischief? Or should it be materials for creative activity 
which may help some children to gain at least temporary relief 
from feelings of tension? 

This year’s budget will provide for new furniture. Will it be 
a duplicate of the type which is being replaced? Or will some 
other type make it easier for teachers to carry on activities with 
small groups? Would there be any advantage in a corner with a 
rug, comfortable chair and a magazine and paper rack? Would 
this increase attendance for some children and cause them to re- 
main in school later than the required age? 

A new building is to go up at Shepherds. Will its plans be based 
on building practices outmoded twenty years ago? Or will it be 
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planned to provide the best we know for developing children? 
Expensive tile in the halls? Or less expensive materials there with 
more money for working space and furniture in the classrooms? 
By the way, who makes out the budget? Are principals called 
on for advice and suggestions? Do they in turn consult teachers? 
This takes more time; the budget may even be identical with the 
one the superintendent and business manager would draw up. 
But are there advantages in faculty relationships? Are these ad- 
vantages likely to be passed on in relationships with pupils? 


Faculty Relationships and Administration 


The same idea of genuine consideration of teachers’ ideas and 
of genuine teacher participation in forming school policies has 
a decided influence in developing similar relationships in the class- 





room. 
characterized by:* 


THESE? 
Examples of attitudes or practices 
which are indicative of happy and 
productive relationships 


Free discussion 
meetings 


during faculty 

Reasonable self-confidence in the 
presence of superiors 

Reasonably prompt attention to 
routine requests of superiors 

Good-humored recognition of 
community pressures, inadequa- 
cies in materials, etc. 

Staff members frequently come to 
administrators to unload their 
troubles 

When they do administrators lis- 
ten sympathetically 

Administrators recognize and ac- 
cept human __ limitations—in- 
cluding their own 

Administrators know the personal 
interests and abilities of many 
associates. 


Are relationships between administrators and _ teachers 


OR THESE? 


Examples of attitudes or practices 
which often indicate or produce 
fear and resentfulness among as- 
sociales 
Refusal of 
opinions 


teachers to express 

Frequent expressions of apology 
or doubt 

Frequent forgetting to carry out 
routine procedures 

Frequent bitter expressions 
against similar factors 


They seldom do 


When they do administrators 
preach the answers 

Administrators expect perfection 
in themselves and others 


Associates are strangers except in 


professional work. 


7 Adapted from: “Mental Health and Fear of Authority.” Mental Health Bul- 
letin, December, 1950. Raleigh: North Carolina School-Health Coordinating Service. 
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Mental Health of the Teacher 

Administrators are becoming increasingly aware of the impor- 
tance of the mental health of the teacher as an influence on the 
development of relationships in the classroom. 

In some colleges and universities significant efforts are being 
made in the selection of future teachers and, perhaps more im- 
portant, in helping these prospective teachers to gain deeper self- 
understanding and increased skills in interpersonal relationships. 
These practices are not yet common. Efforts to guide prospective 
teachers in the development of their own relationships and in the 
applications of our growing knowledge of relationship develop- 
ment to school practices may become the most notable improve- 
ment in teacher education of the century. Here is one example 
of an approach. 


One university begins building awareness of personal relation- 
ships as part of the selection process. In addition to the usual 
tests and individual interviews, group conferences are used in 
which the student is observed as he participates with others in dis- 
cussing some controversial situation. ‘The initial conferences with 
advisors also are directed toward understanding one’s self, par- 
ticularly in relation to other people. ‘Tests such as the Minnesota 
Multiphasic or the Rorschach are used, not as selectors, but rather 
as indicators of areas where improved attitudes and behavior 
skills can be developed. Instruction is carried on in small groups 
which are as free as possible so that the student early is asked, 
not to be a listener or a reader, but to operate singly and in rela- 
tion to others. 

The university utilizes all aspects of student living as part of 
the development of relationship skills. For example, one girl who 
was rather withdrawn had chosen air-raid watching for her sorority 
community service. In conference with her advisor, she realized 
that this activity would not build the skills she needed most. She 
therefore asked to be transferred to Girl Scout service, where she 
began to learn the skills of relating to younger children. 

In the traditional program of teacher training, it is possible for 
a student to reach student teaching or his first job without dis- 
covering either that he does not like working with people, or with 
children, or that he is very inept at it. A program which empha- 
sizes from the first emotional maturity and the necessary involve- 
ment of the teacher with other people—adults as well as children— 
serves not only to “select out’ those not emotionally suited for 
teaching, but it serves also to “select in” those who are skillful at 
working with others. Many a potentially good teacher has been 
lost to the profession because of a frustrating first year spent in 
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fear of children and fear of administration. Lack of social aware- 
ness which caused community blunders has cost new (and old) 
teachers their jobs. A teacher who is as skilled in social under- 
standing as he is in lesson plans or the interpretation of poetry is 
likely to find teaching rewarding enough to stay in the profession. 

Another possibility for the future is the screening of teachers 
at the time of employment from the viewpoint of mental health. 
This practice is widely accepted in the area of physical health. 
At the present time, few school systems have made realistic at- 
tempts to study the possibility of developing procedures for initial 
or periodical examination of teachers from the viewpoint of 
mental health and the influence of poor mental health upon the 
pupils. Present thought, both professional and popular, seems to 
be moving in this direction. It must certainly be approached with 
caution and with the help of psychologically and psychiatrically 
trained personnel. Perhaps the assumption most to be avoided is 
that one standard pattern of behavior is the most desirable one 
for a teacher or administrator, and the concomitant idea that 
slight neurotic tendencies have only detrimental effects on chil- 
dren. There are many types of personalities who are effective as 
teachers. Even some people who are mildly neurotic are effective 
in their work with children. 

An example of extreme and hasty thinking is the remark of a 
school psychiatrist, “If I had my way, I would never employ a 
principal who is under five feet six inches in height.” While it 
is true that some short and some tall people tend to develop 
autocratic personalities, many other short people, and tall ones, 
too, have channeled these autocratic impulses into productive 
channels and have developed considerable skill in leading teach- 
ers through democratic action. (Incidentally, the psychiatrist was 
about five feet five inches in height. Yet, he was not always so 
autocratic and dogmatic as his statement would make him appear.) 

If the public schools do (and we think they will) develop pro- 
cedures for routine examination of the emotional health of school 
personnel, along with this practice must come the existence of 
adequate facilities for treatment. With the present shortage of 
clinical personnel this is only a dream, except in our larger cen- 
ters of population. 

But most teachers and administrators are not in need of clinical 
treatment. There are, however, other common school and com- 
munity practices which affect the teacher’s security and thus, in- 
directly, decrease his effectiveness in relationships. Low salary, lack 
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of tenure, inadequate training, community pressures and the like 
have been discussed so often that we need only call attention to 
them here. 

Some school systems are beginning to work for the maintenance 
and improvement of the mental health of teachers. For example, 
one system made a survey of the factors in the school day which 
produced fear, worry, anxiety and the like among teachers. One 
by one these factors were examined in faculty meetings. Some of 
the factors could be easily altered—constant interruption of classes 
for announcement, lost and found, bulletins, etc. Some factors 
could be changed only slightly and had to be accepted as normal 
frustrations—lack of sufficient funds for materials, for example. 
Other factors required work and discussions over a long period of 
time—practices of waiting until the end of the school year or 
later to notify teachers whose contracts were to be terminated. 

In several states, state departments of education and health 
have employed personnel on the state level to work with schools 
in the areas of mental health. The work in these states has empha- 
sized the development of relationships as a preventive measure 
against mental illness. 


Autocratic Relationships 


Autocracy in administration has been mentioned briefly in 
some of the preceding pages. This practice, passing from super- 
intendent to principal to teacher to pupil, is so unproductive, 
even destructive, of effective relationships that it should be under- 
lined. Previously were listed a few of the complex causes of auto- 
cratic relationships in the schools. Basic to all of the causes is a 
fear of losing control—control of policies by administrators, of 
pupils by teachers. This fear can be overcome through knowledge 
and practice of the dynamics of relationships. 

Many of these principles, some found formerly in scattered 
publications, have been collected, organized and applied to school 
practices in publications such as: 


Benne, Kenneth D., and Muntyan, Bozidar. Human Relations 
in Curriculum Change. New York: Dryden Press, 1951. 

Cunningham, Ruth, and associates. Understanding Group Be- 
havior of Boys and Girls. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. 


Yauch, Wilbur. Improving Human Relations in Administra- 
tion. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 





























STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Public Schools Develop In-service Education Programs 


In-Service Education 


At present, administrators must realistically expect to employ 
many beginning and experienced teachers who are relatively un- 
educated with regard to human behavior and the skills of guid- 
ing human development. The public schools, therefore, are de- 
veloping in-service education programs in great variety, which 
aim to promote these understandings and proficiencies for teach- 
ers and administrators. These efforts range from lectures concern- 
ing the influence of perfection goals on class relations, through 
highly structured sessions lasting over a period of time, to group 
explorations which have structure only in the afterview. 


The lecture is the easiest and usually the least productive prac- 
tice, simply because the relationships involved are extremely 
limited. Only a few people are sufficiently skilled as lecturers to 
make an emotional experience of listening. ‘Those who have this 
skill may stimulate the other types of in-service education by 
means of the lecture. 


On the following page is an example of an adaptation of the 
lecture used in relation to other techniques for building awareness 
in teachers. 
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October 23 

The local supervisor and the local health educator begin to 
plan for some type of a program aimed at developing relation- 
ships in the classroom. 

December 11 

Supervisor and health educator met with advisor in state depart- 
ment in a planning session. At this time it was noted that teachers 
had chosen mental health as one of their priority needs in in- 
service education. After a consideration of the character of the 
local school system, a plan was made. 

February 5 

Each teacher received, in a routine meeting, a mimeographed 
bulletin, ““The Meanings of Mental Health,” a pamphlet, Do 
Cows Have Neuroses?, and a mimeographed ‘‘Self-Evaluation of 
Emotional Maturity for Adults.” There was no explanation ex- 
cept that the superintendent had “run across’ these and thought 
the teachers might be interested. 

February 12 

Because of the interest of many teachers in the above publica- 
tions, every teacher received a copy of Do Babies Have Worries? 
and each school was provided with a set of nine short pamphlets 
such as Mental Health is a Family Affair. Again there were no 
comments or explanations. 

February 27 ° 

On this date, partially as a result of teacher interest and sugges- 
tion, it was announced that there would be a system-wide meeting 
on “Developing Relationships in the Classroom.” Each school 
was provided with a question box into which teachers might drop 
problems for discussion at the meeting. 

March 7 

This was the date of the meeting. A lecturer spent about twenty 
minutes reviewing some of the major points covered in the publi- 
cations which teachers had received. 

Following the lecture there was open discussion based on ques- 
tions from the boxes. For example, “What can the teacher do 
about show-off behavior?” “You feel you should help a child to 
recover stolen property. If you cannot find out who has stolen it, 
is it ever justifiable to ask the group?” 

March 17 

All teachers received a brief bulletin, “How Relationships 
Develop.” 

March 29 

All teachers received a bulletin, “What May Schools Expect to 
Contribute in Developing Relationships?” 
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April 13 

A group of teachers (about one-third of the total) has formed 
a nebulous group with the intent of carrying on group work on 
this topic during the next school year. They have requested help 
from the supervisor and health educator. 


In this example there was a deliberate, psychologically planned 
effort to prepare the audience for an emotional experience. ‘There 
was an attempt to motivate the group to continue through other 
approaches the study of human relationships. 


The highly structured extended study of relationships has many 
values for an initial approach. There is a planned program which 
gives security because it resembles closely the past and present 
experiences of school personnel. This type of in-service education 
can achieve surprising results as is evident in this example: 

April 19 

The local health department had stimulated the local schools 
to carry on some in-service education in mental health. ‘The 
schools were interested in approaching this from the viewpoint 
of relationships. 

On this day the superintendent and the principals, with advi- 
sory assistance, planned a program and decided that there was not 
time to submit it tothe teachers for examination. 

September 29 

Lecture—How Relationships Develop 

Film—Learning To Understand Children 

Group meetings (primary, elementary, junior high, high 

school) —Application to the classroom 
October 5 
Lecture—Relationships of Individualization and Socialization 


Film—Maintaining Classroom Discipline 
Group meetings—Application to the classroom 


October 13 
Lecture—Relationships of Giving and Getting and of Sex 
Film—Maintaining Classroom Discipline 
Group meetings—Application to the classroom 

October 20 
Lecture—Relationships of Hostility and Aggression 
Film—Problem Children 
Group meetings—Application to the classroom 
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February 9 
Group meetings—Discussion of classroom experiences 
Quiz sessions—A panel attempt to face problems raised by 
teachers 
Films—Are You Popular, Family Life 
April 6 
Evaluation—By a teacher 
By a principal 
By the superintendent 
Discussion—Recommendations for future action 
Film—Human Growth 


SUMMARY OF EVALUATION BY 10] TEACHERS 








Wasted Small Very 

Time Value Good Valuable 
»C 26 of 07 40 07 
Lectures 15% 50 Zo 34%, 1% 
Films 10% 1 4% 54 To 22% 
Group Meetings S29, 38% 25% 7, 





Not of much help. No special points ever proved. 

Films and lectures opened the doors toward a better understanding 
of some of my pupils with their peculiarities, habits and actions. 

I can’t put my finger on one thing that was made easier because of 
- this. 

The biggest change came in classroom attitudes; at times we held 
panel discussions on attitudes of teen-agers toward present day prob- 
lems which affect them. 

I got no help and was bored with every meeting. 

What lectures? 


| 
| REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS BY TEACHERS 
| 
| 


When the teachers anonymously evaluated this program, the 
results seemed discouraging—except that there had been an oppor- 
tunity for a free release of feelings of hostility toward the pro- 
gram, the first opportunity for such release that this group of 
teachers had had in at least five years. 

At the final meeting there was no attempt to gloss over the 
inadequacies of the program or the general dissatisfaction with 
it. Rather, there was an attempt to determine the causes of the 
lack of satisfaction. The lecturer, for example, agreed with the 
evaluations of the lectures—even with the teacher who evaluated 
them by saying, “What lectures?”’—and found that at least one 
cause of the inadequate lectures was that he had made inadequate 
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preparation. Other faults of the program were openly discussed 
in a similar manner. ‘This open discussion may have been the one 
real experience in human relationships during the entire program. 

This attempt at in-service education seems to have been, at 
the least, unproductive. Yet, in the following year, the schools 
in this system continued their efforts for cooperative group study 
in these ways: 


Formed a mental health council of elected members to serve 
in an advisory capacity to the superintendent and supervisor. 

Initiated a study group to study individual children. 

Several faculty groups drew up statements of principles of 
mental health for our schools and attempted to apply these prin- 
ciples to the classroom. 

The process which we have ineptly labeled group exploration 
is difficult to describe. A brief description written after the experi- 
ence is bound to reflect the organization and structure which de- 
veloped with the process and this makes it appear, often, that the 
organization and structure were preplanned. Consequently, in the 
following description only the beginning of the process will be 
noted along with a few suggestions as to possible lines of develop- 
ment. Note that objectives were definitely set up early. 


One of the teachers in Jefferson County read an account (1948) 
in a popular magazine of a class project in human relations which 
had been carried on in a school in another state. She wrote to 
this state and obtained outlines of the procedures used. During 
the year she experimented with an approach to human relations 
in her own classroom. Three other teachers became interested 
and joined in the project during the next school year (1949). 
Other teachers in the system became interested, with the result 
that the supervisor called a meeting for teachers who wished to 
learn more about the human relations approach. 

During the spring of 1949 when the supervisor surveyed the 
interests of the 163 teachers in the county, she discovered that 
the most popular choice for in-service education for the coming 
year was human relations. 

In April each school was asked to send a faculty representative 
to a planning meeting. Resource people were invited from the 
local health and welfare departments and from the state board 
of health. The group spent two hours discussing the possible 
nature of work in human relations and of the various aspects 
which might be interesting to the teachers. Each representative 
returned to his own school and interpreted (or attempted to do 
so) the vague nature of the discussion of the planning committee. 
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Two weeks later the planning committee met again. At this 
meeting there were many specific suggestions as a result of the 
discussions in the various schools. ‘The ideas were both positive 
and negative, about broad generalities or about specific points of 
procedure. For example: “Let us consider promotion and mark- 
ing as they affect relationships.” “Should attendance be required 
of all teachers?” “No meetings of more than an hour and a half.” 
“Who will be our group leaders?” “Should we include sex edu- 
cation?” Again the meeting resulted in no final decisions. And 
again results of the meeting went back to the schools. 


A third meeting just before school closed became more definite. 
The teachers had narrowed their considerations to six areas 
affecting relationships in the schools: 


Relationships among the staff members. 

Relationships of early adolescence. 

Relationships in the first year of school. 

The effect of marking, promotion and examinations on re- 
lationships. 

Administrative policies and relationships. 

Family life education. 


Teachers had agreed on the number of scheduled meetings, on 
the length of meetings, that all meetings should be half on school 
time and half after school hours and on many other details. At 
this point no definite plan had been made as to the nature of 
meetings, except that there was a strong feeling that the teachers 
did not want to jump from one area to the other; they preferred 
to divide into groups and spend the entire year on one of the six 
areas. They insisted that all members who wished to do so 
have an opportunity to work in the area of staff relationships. 
Over and over again they insisted that they would not be content 
with generalization, but wanted specific results applicable to 
everyday teaching. 

At this point organization and structure of a more formal na- 
ture began to appear. For example, the supervisor, during the 
summer, prepared a handbook on “How to Work in a Group.” 
The superintendent purchased a few publications for each group, 
and dates were set for five scheduled meetings during the coming 
school year. ‘These meetings were open to all teachers, but were 
required of none. 


It would not serve the present purpose to describe all of the 
details of the scheduled meetings or of the unscheduled ones. 
There were many disappointments and many successes—more 
compromises. Within three weeks one group, for example, edu- 
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cated a principal-chairman in the skills of drawing out group feel- 
ing and opinion. Another group spent three weeks or more 
thinking that nothing had been accomplished. 

Toward the end of the school year 1950-51, these teachers felt 
so satisfied with much of their work that they decided to combine 
the efforts of the various groups into a “Handbook for Human 
Relations in Jefferson County Negro Schools.” Incidentally, 
“Negro” has since been stricken out of the title because the white 
teachers have asked to have copies of this bulletin (great oaks 
... ?). This will be no finished publication. We might be very 
critical of portions of it or of omissions. But neither the bulletin 
nor the ideas and relationships it represents were there two years 
ago. 

Of the three examples given above, the latter has been the more 
effective in developing relationships among staff members and this 
has been reflected in the development of relationships within the 
various Classrooms. Obviously this is true primarily because group 
exploration of problems permits a greater opportunity to relate 
to others in an interesting variety of ways. Group exploration is 
human relationships. 


Help From Other Skills 


Another aspect of administration which can facilitate the de- 
velopment of school programs rich in opportunities for develop- 
ing relationships is the use of people skilled in areas other than 
teaching. Let us say at once, and with simple clarity, that teachers 
are people with skills. ‘They, as a group, are more skilled in the 
processes of instruction than are psychiatrists, nurses, welfare 
workers, ministers, parents or the man on the corner. Each of 
these others has his own skill. The skill of the psychiatrist, for 
example, is not superior to that of the teacher—it is a different 
skill. The skill of the case worker is neither superior nor inferior 
to the skill of the teacher—it is a parallel skill. Administrators may 
help teachers not to attempt to become “jacks-of-all-skills,” but to 
obtain the help of people with other skills which contribute to 
the development of relationships. 

For example, in one school system the guidance department 
has developed a course in personal adjustment for the high schools. 
The psychiatrist and the psychologist have understandings of 
human behavior which are valuable in planning a course of this 
nature and in evaluating both the positive and negative results 
of the course. 
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In planning a course in personal adjustment such questions as 
these may be asked: 

Does the course set up perfection as the standard goal for these 
students? What effect will this have on their personalities? 

Here in the course is a list of characteristics of negative think- 
ing. The book says this type of thinking will produce mental ill- 
ness. Is this true? What about students who have some of these 
characteristics—how will this statement affect them? 

Does the course produce anxieties in some students? 

Few teachers have the skills necessary for this type of evaluation 
—most teachers have the skill to teach the course and to help to 
develop it. The combination of the different skills of these two 
professions can produce effective school activities. 

Another example: In Silvertown, Julian has enrolled in the 
sixth grade. He recently attended a military academy. The other 
boys make fun of his uniform, calling it a “monkey suit.” He 
fights them frequently. The class is often disrupted by these 
squabbles. ‘The teacher visits the home and suspects that the 
father has become so embittered by experiences with prejudice 
that he encourages the boy to “carry a chip on his shoulder.” The 
psychologist from a neighboring hospital for the mentally ill helps 
the teacher to understand the boy and his relationships better, 
but the teacher feels that more understanding is needed at home. 
She is not a skilled person in family counseling. In this instance 
the local rabbi was the skilled counselor who helped this family. 

Another: In Fentress the teachers objected to visiting the homes 
of pupils, not only because it took time and was inconvenient, 
but also because they were insecure during these visits—this was 
not one of their skills. It was arranged for a social case-worker to 
help them learn some of the basic practices in entering a home, 
talking with parents, achieving the objectives of the interview 
and securing information without unnecessarily antagonizing. 
(The Minneapolis Public Schools have produced a series of re- 
cordings of parent-teacher interviews.) ‘The teachers “borrowed” 
some of the skills of the case-worker for use in routine home 
visits, but the case-worker was still used for case studies. 


It is significant that this book reflects the combined efforts of 
people with many different skills. All of us—the teacher, the case- 
worker, the anthropologist, the, psychiatrist, the historian, and the 
rest—have skills in our own fields. There is represented here the 
combination of many varied skills—not a hierarchy of skills. 
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Services of the Community for the Guidance 
and Treatment of Children 


Few teachers and administrators are trained to recognize the 
symptoms of inadequate relationships which require the guidance 
of the psychiatrist or clinical psychologist. It is a common experi- 
ence to find that most of the children referred to the psychological 
or psychiatric clinic by the schools are sent because many teachers 
think of the slow learners or “irritatingly aggressive” children as 
being most in need of the special help which the clinic can give. 
Sometimes, of course, this is true, but there are other indications 
of unsatisfactory relationships which teachers may learn to recog- 
nize as suggestive that the child may need clinical help. As in 
physical screening by teachers, there should be no attempt at 
diagnosis. That is the skill which clinical personnel will use. 

It is obviously impossible for this section to do more than hint 
at the types of behavior which suggest that a child should be 
referred to a clinic. Even our hints, by their very brevity, and 
because they cannot consider all of the variations of human be- 
havior, may be misleading. 


Types of Behavior 

Healthy children are frequently aggressive in work and play. 
(This may be difficult for us to accept, because in the schools we 
have learned to treasure submissive behavior.) Some children 
customarily and over periods of time pour their aggressive ener- 
gies into hostile and destructive action. They often show this in 
fighting and hurting talk or action. This is their customary be- 
havior. All children do this sometimes. It is of great importance 
to the child’s personality for him to express this hostility, even 
though it is hurtful to him in his relationships. This type of 
behavior does not give the teacher a basis for judging the chil- 
dren; it often suggests that the child should be referred for 
examination. 

By this is meant more than hesitancy or timidity, Children who 
withdraw are customarily and over a period of time afraid of the 
normal social risks of work and play. ‘Their customary behavior is 
to retreat from activities which require close association with 
others. They may concentrate on quiet individual activities. Again 
the teacher should not judge the child; she may refer him for 
examination. 

Healthy children want to and often try to resist people or 
situations which force them to do things they don’t want to do. 
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A submissive child customarily, in most situations and over a 
period of time, gives in easily and conforms at once to outside 
pressures or even suggestions. He seems to lack any desire to re- 
sist being “pushed around.” He is not necessarily a withdrawn 
child; for example, he may participate in group activities as a 
scapegoat or an errand runner. Some of these children need 
clinical help. 


Some children adjust to unsatisfactory relationships by develop- 
ing symptoms of physical illness for which there may be no organic 
cause. ‘These symptoms are so varied and often so difficult to de- 
tect that a teacher should consider them as physical and refer the 
child for a physician’s examination. ‘The teachers might, in some 
instances, suspect that the symptoms were emotional in origin, 
but this diagnosis is the job of the medical doctor. Suspicions of 
emotional factors should be reported when referring the child. 


Value of Trained Guidance Assistance 
for School Personnel 


These four categories are much oversimplified, as stated above. 
School personnel need the guidance of psychologically and psy- 
chiatrically trained people in in-service education programs de- 
signed to aid teachers in the emotional screening as well as the 
physical screening of children for referral. The following in- 
stance is an example of the value of this help. 


The teachers in West Larkington Elementary were attempting 
to improve their understandings of children’s relationships by 
studying individual children. 


LUTHER 


Luther entered school late because of a throat infection. When he 
came into the room I asked him if there was any special place he 
would like to sit. He merely shook his head. I showed him to a seat 
and asked him if he knew the children at the table. Again he nodded. 


I keep a record in our oral expression period of the children who 
talk freely. Luther was one of a few who made no contributions. 
For days he did not speak above a whisper. 


Last year’s teacher said that Luther had been reserved in her room 
and that he appeared to be even more so this year. She said that he 
drew well and had a pronounced fondness for green—he always noticed 
when she wore a green dress; he chose to sit on the green bench, and 
brought a box of green crayons to school. She said that the mother 
had a vivid personality and that the father seemed reserved. 
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September 19 

Luther did his written work carefully and slowly. He listened in- 
tently and his face changed expression as other children talked, but 
he made no comment. 

September 23 

Today I asked Luther to help me mix paint. I gave him a piece 
of newsprint and asked him to try out the colors. He became absorbed 
with this and painted a green tree with red splotches and a brilliant 
red, yellow, and orange sky. He said his favorite colors were red and 
yellow. 

September 29 

Today he brought a lizard in a glass jar. He showed it to me. I 
asked him to tell the reading group about it. He held it up for them 
to see. I asked him to show it to the other second grade and, as he 
seemed reluctant, another child was asked to go with him. I was 
told that the other child did all the talking. 

October 4 

Today one of the children noticed that the lizard had changed 
colors. I asked Luther to take it to the other second grade. He went 
alone and told the class, “He’s green and he’s sitting on a brown leaf.” 
October 10 

He takes part in playground games with evident enjoyment. He 
talks in a whisper in class. 

November 4 

Today when the children were leaving the room another child 
pushed in front of Luther. He pushed back—the first time I have 
seen him show resentment. 

November 16 

He took part in a dramatization today—spoke very softly. 

Slowly during the remainder of the year Luther continued in his 
development. For a few days following an illness he reverted to the 
more timid behavior, but picked up again in his growth and was soon 
asking for parts in dramatizations. 


The psychologist helped this teacher to see the slowly develop- 
ing confidence in Luther and to recognize Luther as a normal 
child who had been highly protected at home (from information 
not included in this summary) and who needed calm guidance 
as he grew to develop more open relationships with her and other 
children. Another teacher studied and learned from Morton. 


MORTON 


Morton had never given any particular trouble in school. He was 
neither rejected nor sought after by other children in the fourth 
grade. But, we have been unable to teach him any language activi- 
ties of a written nature or reading. 

I visited the home and reached the opinion that Morton’s mother 
babies and protects him while the father threatens and punishes him. 
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Here is an abbreviated example of one of his spelling papers. The 
words I called are on the right. 


rftz moon 
gnils gang 
celf face 


This is typical of most of his spelling lessons. One day, however, he 
turned in a spelling paper on which many of the words were spelled 
correctly, but were transposed on the page like this: 


Moen Sunny 
clor colors 
sunny other 
tnlr change 
colors needed 


I am almost positive that he did not copy from another paper, al- 
though he can copy. 

Morton’s vision and hearing were checked in the classroom and 
appeared to be satisfactory. 

The teacher had pages of additional information concerning 
the child’s school behavior and his home life. In this instance the 
psychologist strongly urged that the school suggest to the parents 
that the child be taken to a psychiatric clinic for neurological 
and psychiatric examination. The father eequested a conference 
withthe psychologist and decided that he, the mother, and the 
child should all go to the clinic. Following the clinical examina- 
tion, the child was removed from school, was scheduled for treat- 
ment, and for special instruction. 

There are, of course, many agencies other than the clinic which 
contribute through individual attention to the development of 
relationships for children who need extensive help—the welfare 
department, the local health department, the juvenile courts, the 
family physician, the minister, the scout master and others. 


Schools Can Cooperate with Projects 


for Parent Education 
The ‘major responsibility for the development of children’s 
personalities and the ability of children to relate happily to others 
rests by nature with the parents. More than at any time in the 
past, parents are seeking help in learning how to increase their 
skills in guiding the relationships of their children. Schools have 
some responsibility to cooperate in, perhaps to stimulate these 
efforts. 
Parent’s Magazine and The‘ National Parent-Teacher annually 
contain materials for study courses concerned with problems of 
guiding children’s relationships. 
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Many communities have used the series of radio transcriptions, 
The Inquiring Parent, which is available from the National 
Association for Mental Health. Examples of the fifteen-minute 
programs are: Dealing with Prejudice, When Parents Disagree, 
Helping Teen-Agers Prepare for Marriage. 

In some states, schools distribute printed material concerning 
the relationships of children to parents and invite parents to 
study groups and programs concerned with guiding the develop- 
ment of relationships. 

The Temperate Zone, a series of three plays concerning relation- 
ships among parents and children, is available from the National 
Association for Mental Health and has proved to be outstanding 
for use by parent groups. 

The schools should not assume the major responsibility for 
education of parents, except when funds and other provisions are 
set up for adult education. The school probably should assume 
the responsibility for educating high school students for prospec- 
tive parenthood and the relationships involved in living in a 
family with children—a sort of projected parent education. 


In the entire history of man, perhaps no other group of con- 
cepts has developed so slowly, yet with such inexorable growth, 
as these concepts grouped within the term human relations. ‘Today 
business and industry, community agency and government, 
and large numbers of individuals are examining some aspect 
of human relations with the intent of increasing the happiness 
and effectiveness of man. In the schools, these concepts are being 
explored with a vigor and excitement seldom given to professional 
study. Even the teachers in the colleges are beginning to seize 
upon the ideas and to be, for example, “‘group dynamic.” 

New realization of the interdependency of man—brought about 
by world-wide wars and their disruption of personal life, by 
physical destruction, economic dislocation—has given increased 
importance to the skills by which people can relate on an inter- 
national, as well as on a local basis. “Teams” of public health 
workers, anthropologists, agricultural and technical experts are 
going into underdeveloped areas to help improve the quality of 
living. Their success will depend not only upon their professional 
skills, but also upon their ability to relate to each other and to 
the people they serve. 
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Nations, being made up of people, appear to react emotionally 
like people. Small nations have feelings and react according to 
them. At the diplomatic level, the same skills of human relations 
so important to us as persons, may determine whether we have 
international agreement or war. 


The future is hopeful. Although we have not fully learned the 
skills of relationship, perhaps no generation has approached more 
closely than our own to the skills of understanding and develop- 
ing the improved relationships which befit the dignity of man. 
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